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The horror 
and dread 
of shaving 
are now a 
thing of the 
past. 


The advent of Mennen’s Shaving Cream into the 
field of Shaving preparations, has solved the problem 
of tender faces and stiff beards. 


There is absolutely no trace 
of any free caustic in Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, therefore no 
irritation nor smarting. The 
thick, creamy lather cools and comforts 
the skin; while at the same time it soft- 
ens the stiffest beard without the objec- 
tionable “rubbing in’’ with the fingers. 


Put our cream to the test, and 
prove for yourself how quickly 
your shaving troubles vanish. 
Write for a free sample tube today. 
For 15 cents in stamps we will mail you 
prepaid our beautiful 1913 calendar. 
Gerhard Mennen Company, 42 
Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 
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A Friend 
Indeed! 


‘ ~? ¢ me ty 
Se hee are DT Ra SP a re 


ERE’S a perfect gun 
—the ‘‘always-there- 
when-wanted”’ kind 

—staunch and true —and 


every time you pick it up 
it'll seem to say: “Ifthe bag 
isn’t full it’s up to you.” 


We are back of this finest gun 
in the world with the FOX Proof 
and the FOX Guarantee. The 
safe and sound “Fox Proof” tag is 
And the FOX 


Guarantee--thestrongest ever given 


on every Fox Gun. 


with any gun—is printed and tied 
to every genuine FOX Gun sold. 


If you are a Gun Lover—or the 


Son of a Gun Lover—ask your 
Also 
ask him to let you handle the gun. 
Test it. 
it in simplicity and strength, quality 


dealer about this guarantee. 
No gun ever made equals 


of workmanship and a more-than- 
human faculty of putting its charge 
where your hand and eye tell it to. 
It will do everything but retrieve 


the game. 


If your dealer hasn’t the FOX 


Gun, write us, giving his name, 


and ask for Catalog 
in colors. It will give ee) 
the FOX Guarantee 


Fox Proof” 
means Safe and 
Sound —it's on 
every Fox Gun 


and details of all our 
guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4658 North Eighteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SUPPORT OF THE ADVERTISER 


All the money that comes to us through subscriptions and newsstand sales is less than half 
as much as is paid us by the advertisers. 


On account of the above proportions, the advertiser is really enabling us to give you a better 
magazine for the same price or the same magazine at a cheaper price —whichever way you want 


to look at it. 


Although the advertiser s expenditures are not primarily purely charitable, he deserves your 
most favorable consideration and you ‘ll surely show your appreciation and good buying sense by 
holding a friendly ear to his advertising appeals. 


Incidentally, that consideration will pay us by paying the advertiser and help us to widen 
the proportions in the first paragraph—which means an even better magazine for you. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
Davis & Sons, N.R. . 

Du Pont de Nemours Pow ie C v 
Fox Gun Co., A. H. 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 

if every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that ir your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover financial advertising or the purch ase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there 18 Sometimes dissatisfaction, 


We guarantee the reliat vility « 


parties are honest and sincere. 


days from 
This guarantee does not 


even where both 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single ce 


$50.00; 
»luma, $6.25. 


quarter page 


Classified advertising 5e. 


Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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The Biggest Outdoor Story of the Year 


“Conquering Mt. McKinley” is the titkk—Belmore Browne is the author. 
It’s a story of sport and hardship—of dog-driving and snow-shoeing—of 
big game hunting and back-breaking mountain climbing. They reached 
the top of the mountain, too, but that’s only part of the story. The 
photographs show Alaskan sport at its best and hardest. It’s a FULL 
MAN-SIZE story—and it starts in the February OUTING. 


For 1913 OUTING is the ove outdoor magazine for you—bigger and 
better in its expertness, helpfulness and sincereness to all outdoor in- 
terests—than ever before. It’s distinctly your kind of a magazine— 


why not subscribe? 


All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 a year; $2.50 in combination with 
other magazines. Local representatives wanted. Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, O-U-FING HANDBOOKS 
141-145 WEST 36TH ST NEW YORK 122 S$. MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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|CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 








KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 





Give Him a Square 
Meal and He’ll Give 
You a Square Deal 






ITCHEN scraps 

make a fat, lazy 

and spiritless dog. 

Feed Austin’s Dog bread, and you'll 

have a hard worker and a persistent, 
active hunter. 


Austin’s contains lean meat, bone meal 
and high-grade materials, bought espe- 
cially for it. It is the oldest dog bread 
made in America. 

Send for FREE Sample Now. 


Write your name and address on a postal, with your dealer's, and 


state whether you want Austin’s Dog Bread or Puppy Bread. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO., 205 Marginal St. ,Chelsea, Mass. 


~ GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, 
Decoys. Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Cranes, Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line 
from a Canary to an Ostrich.’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F.& S.” Darien, Conn. 













Airedale Farm Kennels 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
The largest Farm Home for 
Airedale Terriers in the coun- 
4 Always have all ages of 

gistered Stock for hunting, 


watch dogs, companions and CHUMS ‘FOR CHILDREN. 

















CHAMPION 
_ DOG 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 
and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


**Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl and 
the best layers? Then send for the 
Cataiogue of Red Cuban Games, It is 
the handsomest catalogue with cuts of 
the finest Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS, 


Concord, North Carolina 

















Asan all around dog no breed on earth equals the Airedale and no 
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FOR SALE—Dogs, setters and pointers, fox, coyote, wolf 
and deer hounds; coon, cat, bear, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped on trial. Send stamp for _ illustrated 
catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 
ind grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 











setters to train; game 


W ANTED—Pointers and 


lenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
O. Ke Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
FOR SALE Twelve Canadian wild geese; at least three 


mated pair. H. R. Speed, Monroe, La. 
FOR SALE—First-class fox dog, reliable trailer ana 
starter, $20.00 Also young dog about half trained on 
coons, $12.50. Address A. J. Dryden, Sumner, Mo 








FOR SALE—English, Llewellin, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
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LIVE CRANES, 
DUCKS, LOONS, 


HERONS, SWANS, 
Se SHORE BIRDS, GAME 

, ETC. When you have any of these birds please 
write, stating variety, number, condition and price. I do 
not make offers. I am the oldest established and largest 
exclusive dealer in land and water birds in America, Bir Is 
bought and sold from all parts of the world. G. D. Tilley, 
Naturalist, Darien, Connecticut. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English pheas- 

ants and partridges, capercailzies, black game, wile 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
ne and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals ee and sold. Wm. J. Macken- 
sen, Successor to WENZ AND MACKENSEN, Natural- 
ists, Yardley, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. Send 


me your name and I will mail you this magazine abso- 
lutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
{ntends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells you 
how to judge different classes of investments, the Real 
Earning ae 4 of your money. This magazine six 
months free if you write to-day. H. L. Barber, Pub- 
lisher, 449, “20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FOR SALE, cheap, good buffalo coat. cc 
E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANYONE CAN TAN THEIR OWN SKINS AND FURS 




















‘Draper, 784 





—With my formulas and up-to-date methods you can 
do this interesting and profitable work without experi- 
ment or risk. I guarantee you success from your first 


attempt. No other formulas or methods compare with 
mine for certainty of finish and results., Price $3.00 post- 
paid. EDWIN DIXON, Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, 
Unionville, Ont. 














FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK—Tells about over 360,000 
protected positions in U. S. service. More than 40,000 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance nere for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, A-36, Washington, D. C. 
IF YOU WANT a manager for a fishing and hunting 
preserve one who will look after the fish and game, 
see that the natives do not get ninety per cent of it, and 
will protect it for the benefit of the owners, then com 
municate with me. tox 148, Woodcliff Lake, N. J 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! You should pick your taxi 


c arefully as you do your hunting grounds 
taxidermy work is well known all over 
send me your heads and other specimens 
tc mount, no duty to pay, and you get satisfaction. Write 
m* anyway. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—We pay hundreds of 


dermist as 
My high grade 
North America; 





dollars each year to successful writers. Experience 
unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or without music 
will pay one-half of profits if gee ire Send us your 
work _ to-day. ACCEPTANCE UARANTEED | IF 
AVAILABLE. Largest concern - the country. Free 
particulars Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D. C. 
FOR SALE—Two extra large and beautifully mounted 

bull moose heads, spread of horns 52 and 51 inches, 
20 and 18 points, extra heavy, well formed horns. Heads 
of the biggest possible class; perfect in every way. Will 
ship prepaid by express on approval, duty free anywhere. 





Ww rite me. E dwin Dixon, Canada’s Le iding Taxidermist, 
I nionville, Ont ario. 
F ISHING RODS—Entirely hand made, bamboo split and 





planed over. no machinery to destroy the fibre. suy 
through the mails, as you are protected from misrepresen- 
tation and fraud under heavy penalties. Free catalogue. 
7e0 Morgan, Rodmaker. Syracuse, N. Y 





WE HAVE ON HAND the original paintings used for 

the handsome cover designs appearing each month on 
FIELD AND STREAM. These are handsome oil paint- 
ings, ahout 21” x 30” in size, and will make cracker-jack 
decorations for your den or dining room. All the let- 
tering has been put on in water-color, so that it may be 
readily removed without injuring the painting. Write or 
call for further information. prices, etc. Field an 
Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


EXCHANGE—8m_ Maus qe er 





Ma - bi 




















FOR SALE—tlLarge 12-point mounted elk head, two 
extra large and finely mounted white tail deer heads, a 
few larger sets of moose, elk and deer horns; all at 
reduced prices, duty free. Write me. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxic ermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
FOX AND HOUND Monthly magazine about Tox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hound Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trap ping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE Address Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De 
Il. 


catur, 











JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 




















FIELD AND STREAM 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYS 
CONSIDER THE EVIDENCE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Field and Stream, N. Y. City 
Dear Sir: Kindly discontinue my advertising in your kennel columns 
as I have sold my entire litter and could have sold twice the number | had 
on han 
WwW ill let you hear from me again when I have more stock i. dispose of. 
ours Ut trul y. 


Chicago, Ill. JOHNSON. 
Our rate for Classified Advertisements is only 5 cents 
per word per insertion. If you have a dog, or a camera, 
rifle, shotgun, tent, or other article of equipment to dispose 
of, send in your copy at once to catch the March number. 










G3” HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


Trainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER SO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--!1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS. 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 





— BY > 
ED. F. HABERLEIN. 





A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the expe rienced handl ler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
eS en, every shooter possessed of a 
ittle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection, If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, ori 0,18 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 
ee vy. ote, you will find 

ample directions how to 
correct any quch fault s eedily and "thors ugchly, 














ogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 


void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 

most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
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onservation fo7’ Policyholders 
ecisively Exemplified in the 
ostal Life Insurance Company 


©6060 EO OE 400004 CE 1 EEKERE 


When you come to 
think it over— 


It isn’t necessary or advisable 
to deal with an agent when you 
want to arrange life insurance. 

From first to last, the agency 
way costs you extra money. 

* 


Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 





Why not write to the 
POSTAL ? 


It has ample capital and re- 
sources to meet every demand 
now and in the future. Atisa 
large Company Sith more than 
$10,000,000 of assets. 

It issues all standard forms of 
leg: il-reserve insurance, and all 










































When you want to find out 
about a policy for any purpose 
to protect the family, educate 
the young folks, for endow- ostal Policyholders the first year 
ment, for business use — the 2d. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
rational way is to des ~ direct dends and Office-expense Savings, 

FE 
insurance than is possible in 


with the POSTAL covered by the 
any other company. 


You thus escape iii 
branch-office expense,collection 
prpteet > sete go to Policy- , * 
olders in subsequent years. 
ITS OPTIONAL PREMIUM PRIVI- 


3d. The usual contingent policy- 


its policies are approve ‘d by the 
critical New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 


Ist. Commission Dividends, cor- 
responding to what other com 
— pay their agents, go to 


* 
ITS LIBERAL OPTIONS AND 
LARGE DIVIDENDS enable you, 
among other things, to add 
to the face of your Policy a 


—— 
larger amount of paid-up 


fees and exactions by the vari- 

ous States; furthermore, you 2 
get full official information 
which is in A/ack and white and 
binding on the Company. 





* 
The POSTAL 





LIFE IN- dividends, omnes by ae a LEGE gives you the right to 
SURANCE COMPANY isthe economies, still further reduce the : ° 
pate egy re tome rohit ts cost each year after the first. deposit premiums monthly, 
wholly eliminates agency ex- quarterly, semi-annually a 
menses the pesult is somes annually as desired and with- 
conservation in life-ins ‘ out consulting the Company. 
con ation in life-insi : g P 
The saving is decisive and ss 


Aervrmanent, making the net cost 
of your insurance in the POS- 
i (L LIFE - than in any 


It has policyholders in every 
State of the Union and in 
Canada, including Americans 











ther ompany. WATVUTrrCrCCCCccec ecer JP RIT IIL residing in foreig n ce untries. 
* And these policyh« ders are 
It is always good business to In arranging a POSTAL Policy, youcan its frvends: they are lisfied 
cut out the middleman when cut him out and save money for you ania just and always spe ok roK as words 
you car, but you can't always as hundreds have done and are doing in con-_ for the Company when occa- 
do it. Y stantly increasing numbers. sion serves. 


ws * ts ws 


Write at once and find out the exact sum the 

Company will save you at your age on any STRONG POSTAL POINTS 

standard form of contract—Whole-Life, Lim- 

ited Payment Life, Endowment—for adults Firsts 
-or onthe Company’s Child Welfare Policy. ternal or asse 

No agent will be sent POSTAL fy Second: Standard policy 








Old-line legal-re- 


to visit you: the 





aan : < : ie reserves, now more than 
LIFE dispenses with agents. Call at the office or $10,000,000. Insurance in 
write for full official information. Simply say: Jorce more than $50,000,000. 
4 «Third: Standard policy 

Mail me insurance- -particulars paecras s ee 


as per advertisement in State Insurance ten 
FIELD AND STREAM for February 


In your letter be sure to give: 
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16,000 
Physicians 
Approve 
when you 
take Sanatogen 


—approve by their written endorsement of this remark- 
ably successful food-tonic. 

The opinions of this splendid body of practising physicians have 
followed actual test of Sanatogen, and such a mass of opinion has a 
weight that may well give confidence to everyone who turns to 
Sanatogen for help. 

HELP—not magic, not makeshift, not stimulant—real help to 
an exhausted nervous system—that is the “secret” of Sanatogen, that 
is the basis of the enthusiastic approval of medical men who know 
that nerves to be helped must be fed. 

Nerves have their own hunger, and their hunger brings the rebellion 
that disturbs the balance of health. Every function of the body feels the 
depression and disturbance—sleep, digestion, mental efficiency, all are 
affected, and reaction aggravates the trouble. The one practical answer to 
this nerve hunger is food, a specific food that will give to the nerves the 
nourishment they have failed to gather from the daily food of the body. 

Sanatogen’s scientifically combined elements of nerve strength, purest 
albumen and glycero-phosphate of sodium, go straight to the points of w eak- 
ness. They restore the losses and in that way rebuild and _ revitalize 
the system. They cheer and invigorate by the logical natural means of 
mesting the demand. Tf you will try Sanatogen you will find that this multi- 
tude of physicians and the wide groups of famous men and women who have 
written of it so enthusiastically have but spoken for a universal need of the 
human system. 

This Remarkable Book FREE 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like 
and we are only too glad to have vou do so. Ask vour doctor about it, and in any case write at 
once for our book, “Nerve Health Regained,” written in an absorbingly interesting stvle beautl- 


fally illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book also 
contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your drugeist—if not wm 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of pri 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. **A.0v5°" 


New York 
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Copyright, 1911, by 
The Bauer Chemical Co. 


Prof. C. A. Ewald 

of Berlin University, Doctor 
honoris causa University of 
Maryland,states in his cor 
tribution on “ Typhus 
Abdominalis"’: 

“I can say that I have used 
Sanatogen in a great number 
of cases (that is, in those dis- 
turbances of metabolism which 
were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin), and have 
obtained excellent results 


David Belasco 

he eminent dramatic 
author, writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to let you know the 
wonderfully beneficial results 
I have experienced from the 
use of your Sanatogen. It has 
a most invigorating effect upon 
the nerves, and I heartily re 
commend it to all who, like 
myself, are obliged to over- 
work."’ 


John Burroughs 

the distinguished naturalist 
and author, writes: 
“I am sure I have been gre i way 
benefited by Sanatog My 
sleep is fifty per cent better 
than it was one year ago, and 
my mind nd strength are 
much improved.” 





George Ade, 


the humorist, writes: 
“T have given Sanatogen a 
trial, and am convinced of its 
merits,”’ 


Harrison Fisher, 
the well known artist,writes 
“*] have used Sanatogen fre 
the first of the year, nd I find 
t a wonderfultonic. Iam re 
commending it to nm over= 


worked friends."’ 
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FRANK L, STICK 


Frank Stick, the outdoor artist, is an old friend of Fietp 
AND STREAM readers and hardly needs introduction here. Take 
him as a bass fisherman, a big game hunter, or with the grouse 
and ducks you’ll go far to find his equal. His paintings breathe 
the truth, the freedom, the spirit of the great outdoors as only 
the work of “one who knows” can. We print this characteristic 
picture of him with best wishes for a great and prosperous 
future for him. 
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“NEVER HAD SUCH A HEAD GONE DOWN THE BATHURST RIVER” 


THE CALLING OF THE BROW-PLATE 
BULL 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


name. It was handed down from sometimes abandoned their smoke tans 

a great uncle. He was a full- for the sandals of civilization and came 
chested, straight-spined uncle, with a _ tocall on me. That was many moons ago, 
long beard and a horde of forest fables, back in the 80’s, when smooth-bores were 
and he was credited with many achieve- _ still in favor. Then both of them went 
ments, from the bodyguarding of roy- on the Long Trail and I had to work out 
alty to the “creeping” of much big my salvation alone. 
game. As a relative he was tolerated; The next stage was more typical. From 
as a boy’s idol, unreservedly adored. But, a small boy I became a youth who, of Fri- 
lo, he had a friend, Sebatis, an Indian day afternoons, was wont to gather with 


Ts only legacy I ever got was my chief, and, because of the name, they 





“I HAD THE POWER WITH THAT 
kindred souls in whom the spirit of Esau 
lingered. In a storeroom or backyard, as 
occasion offered, we devoured the Youth’s 
Companion and the sketches of one Dan 
Beard. At these clandestine meetings the 
hoarding of many weeks assumed definite 
form in uncouth “first rifles,” single-bar- 
rel shotguns. Of a partridge or a duck 
we were thankful, and for want of a 
better name we called ourselves “The 
Moose Hunters.” 

But the members of that small band 
were scattered to the four winds of heav- 
en and I alone still followed the trail. 
Then it was that I cultivated a sturdye 
man who smoked “plug” tobacco and wore, 
as a watchguard, a glass-encircled salmon 
fly. As a shooter of cock he had no rival, 
and millionaires forsook foreign travel 
that they might consort with him. His 
low-heeled shoes were as broad and steady 
as the plane which smoothed his rods, and 
his speech as slow and even as his eyes. 
Mid the odor of rod varnish and the 
sweet smell of rod shavings I listened, 
after the manner of the millionaires, with 
interest and awe, and of a Sepiember 
morning we shook off the dust of civili- 
zation from our shoe packs. It was a 
morning of promise, and I will always 


MERE 





BARK TO SUMMON HIM’ 
remember that, as I swayed toward the 
depot and looked out of the four-wheeler’s 
window, I beheld the sturdy man. It 
impressed me greatly that his entire kit, 
in a single bag, hung suspended from an 
axe. 

Recall your first night in the North 
Woods—the clink of the teamster’s har- 
ness, the splutter of the camp-fire, the 
background of balsams, the gurgle of the 
brook and the smell of sizzling bacon. And 
the night was dreamless, and the next day 
it rained. But on the second morning the 
sturdy man rolled out of his blankets and 
murmured something which set me wide- 
awake. The rain had passed, and, though 
the Morning Star still tarried, I remem- 
ber that, away to the East, the curtain of 
night was frayed at the edges. As, with 
occasional sips at our tea pints, we laced 
oi our moccasins, the glow of the fire 
was welcome, and it seemed the cook who 
served us was a lifelong friend. “It’s a 
grand morning for calling,” muttered the 
sturdy man. “Come on.” 

On the portage the occasional “squeak” 
of the lantern seemed loud, the clatter of 
a stone deafening. Not a leaf stirred or 
a bird chirruped as the light quivered 
from one background to another—now at 








The Calling of the Brow-Plate Bull 


the foot of a huge pine, again in crossing 
the brook. Slowly the dawn asserted it- 
self, and a hundred yards from the bar- 
ren the light of the lantern was no more, 
The sturdy man motioned for silence, and 
the first low call ranged over the meadow 
tu be lost on the ridge beyond. There 
had not been the slightest unnecessary 
movement of any kind. 

By now the first angling rays of the sun 
were playing like searchlights on the tips 
of the evergreens. Suddenly the gray- 
speckled eyebrows 
of the caller low- 
ered, his lips hint- 
ed at a smile, for, 
off to our left, a 
bull moose “spoke.” 
Then he “spoke” 
again, and the stur- 
dy man toyed with 
him till the meadow 


grass parted, the 
bushes ‘‘swisshed,” 
and my “30-30” 


yapped and clicked. 
That evening the 
sturdy man called 
another, and one 
the following 
morning, the three 
heads averaging 
fifty inches. Down 
in my heart I knew 


I was a destined 
hunter of moose 
till some day I 


would call a “dam 
mer.” 
Then I met an- 
other man. He was just a little wilder 
than any animal I knew, but no canoe 


pole he ever planed stood straighter than 
he, no fly of his ever dropped lighter 
than his moccasin, and to him the trails 
of the forest folk were the only print he 
could read. In the old days he and his 
“fadder” followed the moose on snow- 
shoes, the beaver with a diving dog. 
With one sweep of his knife the longest 
salmon would be opened, with a single 
call he made moose jump over gun bar- 
rels by moonlight; not once would his 
feet move as he ran the Narrows at mid- 
night. To still-hunt with him through the 





“WHERE NO BLAZES LED” 
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“second growth” (at that uncertain period 
before the moose reach the ridges) was 
beyond the bestowing of any academic 
mantle. He, too, had a son whom he 
schooled in all that he knew, and, of a 
September full moon, we beached our 
canoes, in a land of mountains and ponds, 
to take a trail beyond the hills where no 
blazes led. 

No one had been there since spring, 
but the shore of that back pond was har- 
rowed with tracks. We had not lingered 
one quarter of an 
hour before a bull 
moose came out. 
Sut he was a 
small bull, and we 
did not molest him, 


though we called 
him very, very 
close. “Say nod- 


dings,” whispered 
the Son; “bumbye 
there’ll be another; 
maybe in half an 
hour.” At the end 
of this period the 
breeze had grown 
weary, the sun 
rested on the tips 
of the black spruce, 
and the atmosphere 
gradually assumed 
that wonderful, 
bell-like hollowness 
so dear to the 
moose caller’s 
heart. As my 
perspiration-soaked 
clothes commenced 
to stiffen the surface of the pond relaxed 
to that restful, oil-like appearance which 
comes on the wings of night. Blinking 
—as if shaken by the echo of the first 
call—the sun dropped lower, from the 
direction of the Western ridge a limb 
“cracked,” and the earth quivered beneath 
the “tum-tum” of a trotting moose. 

“By the Holy Sweeter, did you hear 
that? He must be an old dammer to hit 
his head coming through them woods! 
Listen !” 

From behind an abandoned beaver 
house I listened. To move in that sacred 
stillness I dared not, and the whispered 
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orders of the Son were my only guide. 
The bull had meanwhile slowed down to 
a walk, swung his antlers to clear what 
was ordinarily a wide expanse between 
two trees, and poked his head through the 
foliage. For what seemed fully fifteen 
minutes not a hair or muscle moved, and 
all this time he had not “answered” once. 

“I never saw such a head; the blade’s 
a terror.” 

“Is it sixty ?” 

“N—o; fifty-five, for 
move; he'll be out 
in a second. Is 
there a shell in that 
barrel? All right— 
he’s out now—get 
on your feet. No! 
over there, to your 
left ! 

He was. there, 
blending with a 
background so per- 
fect I well-nigh 
forgot to shoot. 
All that eight years 
of hunting could 
convey to an un- 
derstanding mind; 
the innumerable 
tales of “dammer 
moose”; the envi- 
ronment of that 
back-pond country ; 
all created an ap- 
petite which 
seemed at last 
about to be satis- 
fied, and contem- 
plation and antici- 
pation juggled for the supremacy of my 
mind. And still not a muscle moved, an 
ear flick, nor did the pans of that in- 
spiring head quiver an eighth of an inch. 
Just then the Son breathed quickly and 
the Indian feeling vanished away. 

“It’s not fifty-five,” I murmured to 
myself, “but never, no never, grew such 
a pan,” and, between exhilarations and 
shivers of genuine cold, I slipped the 


sure. Don't 


strap under my elbow and spent, it 
seemed, a year of my life finding a 
suitable spot above two straight fore 


legs. Then I pressed or pulled, I know 
not which, and he crouched, swinging, 





“HE'S SIXTY FOR SURE” 


Field and Stream 


and I longed for the lever action. It 
seemed about a year later, I pressed 
again. 

“After him! never mind those shells! 
don’t let him get away! this side!” Once, 
away off, I saw him as he topped a ridge 
—“Yes’—there was blood all right, and 
on the morrow we would trail him. As 
we slunk back to camp, a called 
from the lower pond and a bull roared. 
As the cook scalloped the tomatoes, the 
flare of the camp-fire threw our shadows 

dancing about, and 


COW 


for the first time 
in an hour we 
smiled. 


Now, this back- 
pond country had 
for only three 
years known the 
“creak” of a pack- 
strap and had been 
cruised by tobog- 
gan. The Son had 
not cruised it at 
all, and of damp 
days we took a 
lunch and “struck 
her.” Some day, 
perhaps, you may 


hear of “Clinch’s 
Lakes,” and if you 
cruise carefully, 
you may, on the 
east side of the 
lower one, find the 
Son’s name and 
my own. It was 
the first time the 


Son had ever hunt- 

ed there, and the first night he called a 
fifty-inch head. This somewhat revived 
our spirits, and we returned to the now 
“rested” pond. Alone we prepared our 
lunch, alone we watched by that pond, 
till the place where the sun _ ought 
to have been was in no way different 
from the rest of the western horizon. 
“If only,” I had so many times said to 
myself, “I could have that shot again.” 

“I think,” said the Son, “you must be 
one of them Jonahs.” 

“I think,” said I, “you'd better begin to 
call.” But I spoke in a listless manner, 
which hard luck seems to create. 











“THE THREE HEADS 


The Son was lying in the grass anid 
laughing, as he does most things, vigor- 
ously. A few minutes previous to our 
conversation I had, while playing with 
the cinematograph, frightened a huge 
cow from the pond, and even now we 
could hear her “bark.” 

“Call yourself,” said the Son, “maybe 
one will come; give her a try.” Strange 
to say, the suggestion staggered me, but, 
very low, I called twice, at which the 
Son laughed harder than ever. 

“All right,” I replied, rather tartly, 
“give me that note again—ah !—how’s 
that?” For this time the undulating 
roll, which is so deceptive, was in 
perfect harmony and order. And so | 
called, and called again, and the echoes 
came back, and with them, confidence, 
which vibrated through my entire system, 
just as the echoes had ranged up the 
water to the ridges beyond. First I 
thought it was my throat; the second 
time I beckoned to the Son. “Hist!” I 
whispered. “Come here, I’ve heard some 
thing; there it is again!—There, 1 heard 
it that time!” 


“’Tis noddings,” Son, 


muttered the 


AVERAGING FIFTY INCHES” 


Lut I had thrown down the horn and 
turned to study the skyline. “Oh, would 
he get here in time; he’s quite a long dis- 
tance off,’ I muttered. Just then the 
Son’s smile vanished and his eyelids part- 
ed in the manner of ears 
have been faithfully trained, for he had 
heard him, too. 

And so we sat and waited for that bull 
to come, and again we stood up, and pell- 
mell into my mind came recollections of 
all other trips. I have sat in a canoe in 
darkness and heard two bulls that I had 
called in a scant half hour challenge one 
another across the lake; by moonlight on 
many a heath I have lain and wagered 
on the movements of the clouds as six 
bulls “spoke” within the space of a min- 
ute; I have crouched on knolls as dead 
limbs snapped; swung lights from a ca- 
noe into which they attempted to jump; 
but never as I have done all these things 
have my nerves tingled as, with a grunt 
for every stride, that bull answered my 
summons in the scurrying twilight of that 
October night. 

Nor did he pause till within fifty yards 
of the pond, and the hopes which had 


those whose 
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scourged now became régular. I was 
tempted to ask the Son to coax him, but 
put the thought from me and, gripping 
my horn very tight, bent forward. I felt 
of course that I would choke to death, 
but I didn’t, and, wonder of wonders, the 
bull answered. I heard antlers “clang,” 
for the first time, in the deep tone of 
fairy tales. I literally quivered with joy 
and grinned foolishly. Just then the Son 
pinched my arm. “Come on, we'll fool 
that lad yet.” 

We crept straight for that bull’s posi- 
tion. It was the final move of cunning 
against instinct, and not fifty yards lay 
between us and him. He planned to come 
out in the shadow, we planned to come 
out there, too, but with the bull between 
us and the skyline. Had a stick snapped, 
or a leaf fluttered, the game was up, and 
we were lost. 

Never, as the moments ticked off, had 
I relished as I did now my eight seasons 
of schooling. I reveled in that right of 
mankind since creation to be skilled in 
hunting, as was the father of Nimrods. 
About the calling there was absolutely 
nothing unfair, and the rapidly cooling 
air seemed to scintillate with the uncer- 
tainty, that marvelous expectancy which 
the true moose caller understands, I’d 
had the power, with that mere bark, to 
summon from afar this most magnificent 
of animals; yet I by no means had him, 
for he was a wary monarch, who inch by 
inch advanced his huge form and massive 
antlers ever nearer and nearer that pond. 
Once, I remember, I looked through my 
receiver sight at the skyline and threw 
in the large opening. In another mo- 
ment it seemed that something inside me 
would burst. Then I looked out toward 
the pond. A moose was standing there, 
and at first I thought it was a spike-horn 
—which I knew could not be true, for I 
had heard the antlers myself. He had 
brought a cow with him. 

“Hist, keep quiet,” grunted the Son, 
“he’s not a hundred feet from us.” 

I knew he was, and nodded. Then 
again I looked along that sight and de- 
cided to shoot over the bead. Just the 
tiniest stick in the wood cracked, and the 
Son ventured, “He’s got a hell of a 
head,” and I wondered what a “hell of a 


Field and Stream 


head” could be, after some of those we 
had seen. Then I stepped alongside the 
Son. 

Afterwards the Son-said, “Them horns 
looked bigger than a leanto in the night,” 
but at that moment I looked right into 
the very face of a bull moose, not twenty 
paces away. He was, just as I had hoped, 
silhouetted against the skyline, and his 
great head was of the greatness of the 
giants of fairy tales, and he was looking 
at me, and that turned the head a little. 
Then I raised the rifle—the lever action 
this time—and held it against the skyline 
and «dropped it low and looked over the 
rear sight and said, “One, two, three,” 
and pulled 

I remember—only that we jumped 
around two small trees; that in the brief 
interval the bull had turned, and one 
hind leg was mired to the hock and bent; 
that his antlers were larger than ever. 
And I stood there, closer than I had 
ever been before to a wounded animal 
(with one exception), and the air seemed 
full of flying hair, and the moose tot- 
tered, and the Son jumped on the bull’s 
back and, with a tine in either hand and 
the moose still alive, shouted, “He’s sixty 
for sure; look at them brow-plates.” 

And after that nothing much mattered. 
I have a faint recollection of counting 
the points—there were thirty-two and 
thirteen on the brows—of almost squeal- 
ing my delight as I dug the mud out of 
the brow-plates. Somehow we managed 
to get back to camp, and it was quite 
dark when we did get there, with no 
light to greet us. Somehow, too, we 
cooked supper, but mostly we danced with 
hands on one another’s shoulders—to cook 
—to stop and dance again. Then, as the 
Son carried the steaming meal indoors, 
I looked in the direction of the pond. 
“Never,” had the Son said, “had such a 
head gone down the Bathurst River, or 
any other river,” and I wanted to be- 
lieve it. But I wanted to believe still 
another thing, and I pondered as to what 
the members of the “Moose Hunters” 
would have said if they could that night 
have gathered with us. Somewhere amid 


the dim distance of the Milky Way one of 
them on the Long Trail might be explain- 
ing to old Sebatis and he might approve, 
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A Law to Discourage Accidental 
Shootings 

Mr. Coleman Randolph, of the Camp 
Fire Club, proposes a most excellent bill 
to reduce the increasing fatalities from 
accidental shootings. These have been the 
sure result of the too crowded condition 
of our forests during the deer season near 
pepulous centers. Hunters have tried 
to avoid being “shot by mistake” by the 
use of red sweaters, red toques, and by 
the unwritten law that a hunter’s life is 
forfeit who shoots another hunter acci- 
dentally, if the wounded man can pos- 
sibly kill him. We believe that this pen- 
alty, stern though it may be, will hold 
back many a thoughtless greenhorn from 
shooting at anything moving in the 
bushes, which quite likely may be another 
hunter, but it is high time that the laws 
of the States provided severe penalties 
for accidental killings. We quote below 
Mr. Randolph’s proposed bill in full, 
together with a letter of commendation 
upon it by Dr. W. T. Hornaday, always 
at the forefront in game protection. 


An Act to Regulate the Granting of 
Licenses to Hunters 


Whereas, numerous accidents have oc- 
curred by reason of carelessness in con- 
forming to certain rules well recognized 
among sportsmen in the handling of fire- 
arms, and 

Whereas, a special caution duly im- 
pressed upon the attention would tend 
greatly to diminish the risk, therefore, be 
it enacted by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. That previous to the granting and 
issuing of any license to either a resident 
or non-resident applicant for a license to 
hunt, the applicant for such a license shall 


sada 


make affidavit before an officer author- 
ized under the laws of the State to take 
affidavits, to obey and conform to the 
following rules and regulations: 


(1) That said applicant will avoid con- 
sciously pointing the muzzle of any fire- 
arm in the direction of another person 
who is within range,-regardless of wheth- 
er such firearm is loaded or not loaded, 
cocked or uncocked. 

(2) That said applicant will not retain 
about camp or any place of residence 
loaded firearms while not engaged in 
hunting. 

(3) That said applicant will not dis- 
charge a weapon in the direction of any 
object concealed by natural protection or 
otherwise without clearly discerning what 
is the character of said object. 

2. That any who shall 
sion an accident through the violation of 
the foregoing rules resulting in either 
death or injury shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding five years or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding One Thousand Dollars, or both. 

3. The Secretary of the State shall 
issue printed blanks containing the affi- 
davit with the necessary provisions and 
also the license or permit to hunt. 

4. This act to take effect immediately. 


person occa- 


Mr, CoLEMAN RANDOLPH, 

Morristown, N. J. 

Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: 

I think your proposition for a law to 
prevent accidents with firearms is ad- 
mirable, and I wonder why no one 
thought of it before. I suppose it is 
because we are the most easy-going people 
on earth, and dead men who have been 
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foolishly shot can’t come back to us to 
propose laws preventing the pointing of 
“unloaded” guns at innocent people. I 
certainly hope that your proposition will 
be enacted into law. 

I have one suggestion to make, which 
is that the fine for killing a person shall 
be made not less than $1,000; that the 
money shall be paid into the court, and 
paid to the family of the victim in annual 
instalments. I think this is only just to 
the family of the victim, and the offender 
should be left no option in the matter. 

It is exultingly reported f-om New 
York that thus far there has not been 
one case of accidental shooting in the 
Adirondacks; but the very same report 
conveying this information brings us the 
news of the usual number of shooting 
accidents in the Maine woods. Our Adiron- 
dack deer hunters are objecting strongly 
to the new law that prevents them from 
killing does, and I hear that a great many 
does have been killed; but they have got 
to adjust themselves to the law, just the 
same. If it is not already in your law 
that no deer shall be killed, except males 
having horns at least three inches in 
length, I would strongly recommend the 
addition of this to your measure. It will 
go far toward helping to prevent acci- 
dents. 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. Hornapay. 


Fietp & Stream is heartily in sympa- 
thy with such a bill. At first glance its 
provisions may not appear to carry very 
much weight, but when you reflect that 
every applicant for a hunting license must 
place himself under oath to obey first 
principles in the care of firearms which 
every sportsman is supposed to have bred 
into him, when you reflect that out. of the 
hundreds of thousands of applicants for 
gunning licenses a large percentage is of 
youths utterly untrained in the use of 
arms and of older men who have never 
been properly trained, it is easy to see 
how lending the authority of the State 
law to those principles would serve to 


Field and Stream 


drive them home more forcibly than any 
other method. : 

Fietp & STREAM would favor Section 
2 of Paragraph 1 of the bill, provided 
that it was understood that the term “un- 
loaded” should not apply to the magazine 
of a repeating rifle, same being kept in 
camp with the chamber empty but with 
the magazine loaded for instant service 
Loaded shotguns of all classes should be 
absolutely prohibited about camp. They 
are most dangerous at short range and 
they require but an instant to load. 

We urge our readers to carefully study 
the provisions of Mr. Randolph’s bill and 
to write us suggestions as to proposed 
modifications that may occur to them. 
We wish to hear from all sections of the 
country, so as to make this bill as much 
a model as has been the Bayne Law of 
New York State, prohibiting the sale of 
game. Several States have attempted to 
ameliorate the accidental shooting evil by 
barring the rifle in deer shooting. New 
Jersey in particular bars not only the rifle 
but any shotgun under 12 gauge. It is 
difficult to see what good is done by sich 
measures. Surely the rifle is the most 
sportsmanlike of all weapons in deer 
shooting. It has but one ball, whereas 
the shotgun will discharge at least nine 
buckshot all of which are deadly to hu- 
man life. As a matter of fact, last 
year an inexperienced youth shot and 
killed three men in New Jersey with a 
charge of buckshot from his shotgun, 
fired at random into moving bushes. No 
rifle could possibly have done such ter- 
rible execution. Again, to many sports- 
men the ideal all-around gun on a pack 
trip would be a 20-gauge, with ball car- 
tridges for big game and various sizes of 
shot cartridges for birds and wild fowl. 
As it stands now, the man with the ball 
cartridge in his 20-gauge is barred from 
shooting it at a deer because of New Jer- 
sey’s peculiar law. In backing such a 
bill as Mr. Randolph’s Fietp & STREAM 
wishes to avoid all bizarre legislation 
aimed at particular types and classes of 
weapons. 
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HE Island of Newfoundland may 
T seem out of the way and inaccessible 

to most people in the States, and un- 
til lately was practically unthought of as 
a place for an outing. However, in three 
days’ time from New York, one can be on 
the fishing and hunting grounds of this 
interesting and remarkable country, where 
perhaps the finest salmon fishing in 
America may be had, and where one 
may hunt with a reasonable degree of 
success the roving caribou in his native 
haunts. 

It was with much interest and consid- 
erable anticipation that I joined two 
friends to take such a trip. 

We heard, just before starting, that 
there was excellent fishing at Tompkins 
Camp, on Little Codroy River, but when 
we got there the sport had stopped be- 
cause the stream was low, and although 
the river was full of very large fish they 
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would rarely rise to the fly, though every 
fly in the fly case was given a good trial. 
However, one 27-pounder and a few others 
of a lesser weight. were caught while we 
were there. 

There were other guests at the camp, 
and while waiting for the next Reid-New- 
fcundland train to happen along three days 
later we listened to tales of other ma- 
rooned sports of what fish had been 
caught and of many that had not been 
caught. 

We got on the train to go to the Bay 
of Islands, from where we were to start 
on our real expedition or outing. We 
were very much amused, at first, by the 
wild and unexpected antics of our train. 
We would lurch from side to side and 
the engine would jerk and strain at most 
unlooked-for times as we lumbered up 
heavy grades, and the wheels would set 
up ear-splitting squeaks when rounding 
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bends. This monotony was varied, how- 
ever, in going down grade. The train 
would then abandon its jog trot and be- 
come a worthy rival to a chute-the-chutes, 
while we held the arms of our seats and 
piaced bets as to how long we would stick 
to the tracks. With all due respect to the 
railroad, we reached Bay of Islands, a 
beautiful inland sea, only an hour or two 
late, where our guides and equipment were 
found ready. No time was lost getting 
everything, including a 27-foot motor- 
boat and two canoes, on board the S. S. 


few fisherfolk of the place, while our 
launch, with the two river boats in’ tow 
and all equipments, were run for a lee 
shore behind a few rocks, which consti- 
tuted the harbor. 

Next morning, as the sea had subsided 
considerably, we were able to reach Broom 
Point without any special difficulty, and 
here we had to cautiously feel our way 
through the breakers to the mouth of 
Westerly Brook, which could not be dis- 
tinguished 200 yards away. 

One of the men had been there before 
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Home, that was to take us part way up 
on her trip to Labrador and drop us off 
near Broom Point, our first camp. 

After an all-night’s trip out to sea, 
where we were roughly tossed about, we 
stopped a short time in the almost locked 
harbor of Bonne Bay, where the moun- 
tains rise beautifully in all directions to 
heights of over 2,000 feet. 

Continuing up coast, we encountered 
rough weather, so that when Broom Point 
was reached it was not safe to put our 
launch and equipment overboard, so we 
continued on to Cow Head. Here, be- 
hind the partial shelter of the Headland, 
the Home anchored, and the weekly mail 
and freight were delivered in dories to the 


and pointed to where the mouth was, and, 
though gifted with pretty good sight, all 
I could see was a level stretch of beach a 
quarter mile long, with sand hills rising 
up behind. However, with explicit faith 
in the guide and rising and falling on the 
crest of the waves, we drifted nearer and 
nearer to the shore, all the time keeping 
a sharp lookout for big rocks, which 
Icomed up under us every now and then 
close to the small craft. 

Suddenly a mass of rushing water 
through a rift in the beach was seen, and 
we pushed through this narrow opening 
and breathed easier as we ran into-smooth- 
er water. We had timed ourselves to 
enter at high tide. At any other time, or 
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when the sea is rough, a safe entry is not 
practical. 

The stream then followed the base of 
the sand hills back of the beach parallel 
with the ocean, and then turned abruptly 
inland between some wooded banks, and 
ran in the opposite direction, making a 
hairpin curve,a peculiarity of a great many 
streams of this western coast. It was 
here, on the bluff between the two bends, 
that our first camp was made. 

While the guides started to make camp 
the three of us started in different direc- 
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tions to try our luck on the stream. Fish- 
ing for trout, in a short while I had a mess 
running from half a pound to over a 
pound. One of the others came back with 
a 4-pound and a 10-pound salmon. 

The next few days were spent most de- 
lightfully in trying new pools further and 
further away from camp. Our luck was 
varying. The best salmon weighed 19 
pounds, a long, slender fish that had evi- 
dently been in from the sea a good while. 
The trout were avaricious. In one pool, 
in a short space of time, one rod landed 
fifteen, none of which was less than one 
pound, and several 212 pounds. It was 
near this same pool, at what we named 
the Overhanging Rock, that I received my 
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first real thrill. Fishing with a trout rod, 
1 had to cast across the stream so that the 
flies would strike an overhanging rock on 
the opposite side before they hit the water 
at the right spot A large, fresh-run, 
silvery salmon leaped unexpectedly clean 
out of the water and became firmly hooked 
on the light tackle, and in the next few 
minutes jumped and thrashed furiously. 
The light rod was taxed to its utmost and 
the line was run out to nearly the end. 
It was this fact that made me over-zeal- 
ous to hold him, so that in a final, frantic 
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leap he snapped the line where fastened 
to the leader. As he was not landed, I 
can safely say he was an 18-pounder. 

In the course of our wanderings, now 
wading up the stream, now walking the 
borders of the steadies, we suddenly came 
out at the foot of Westerly Lake, a dis- 
tance of about 7 miles from camp. Here 
we stood in awe as we looked up several 
miles of lake that ran close to the base 
of mountains 2,000 feet high and then 
disappeared into a precipitous gap that is 
dreaded even by the natives. We had 
asked them why, and the answer was 
that this narrow lake continued between 
these mountains for thirteen miles. Asked 
if they had gone to its far end, they an- 
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swered no, as the wind is apt at unex- 
pected moments to come fiercely down off 
the mountains and, being caught in the 
flume formed between their sides, will lash 
the water into spray, which is carried for 
miles out seaward, and there is practi- 
cally no safe landing place from one end 
to the other in this sheet of water. I had 
a fascination to explore this country. 

If you will look at the map of Newfound- 
land, you will see that the rivers north of 
Broom Bay are but indefinitely indicated 
to run but only a short distance inland. 
Most of them, including Westerly Brook, 
run, however, for miles inland and have 
not been surveyed and have been mapped 
only from hearsay. 

Our plans had been made to go else- 
where, so we packed camp one fine morn- 
ing for a run of seventy-five miles up 
coast to Hawks Bay, whence we were to 
hike in over the mountains. We hoped 
to make the run before night, but things 
did not go well. We were scarcely away 
from shore when a spark plug developed 
trouble. For an hour we drifted on the 
swells, sometimes getting uncomfortably 
near the rocks. Our combination guide 
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and engineer finally succeeded in coax- 
ing the engine to go, and we made ten 
miles before she broke down again, this 
time for a longer spel! than before. We 
saw that our destination could not be 
made that night. The prospect was not 
pleasant, for the coast was now almost 
devoid of a harbor large enough to moor 
a few dories should a blow come up. 

However, those of us who were not 
more seriously occupied dropped a line 
overboard and jigged for codfish, using 
a bare hook, and were rewarded in catch- 
ing a few. I have heard of curiosity 
killing a cat, but never a fish. In this 
case the attraction is a polished leaden 
squid, and a sudden jerk of the arm does 
the rest. It might be interesting to note 
that codfish hooks are sometimes made 
with small mirrors tied all around, and 
are found very alluring, especially in 
catching the female fish. We were also 
told that the schools of fish were some- 
times so thick that in dropping over the 
line one could feel the hook striking the 
backs of the fish while it slid downward 
from one to the other. 

We finally got started again and had 
no more engine trouble, and decided to 
push on. 

The sun set in a glassy sea and night 
came on, and later, aided by a fine display 
of northern lights, we ran into a rock- 
guarded basin known as Daniels’ Harbor. 
Here the village folk, who had heard the 
chug of the engine for a long while be- 
fore, were assembled to welcome us. 

That night we were housed in one of a 
score of the simple, unpainted frame shacks 
that constituted this primitive settlement. 
Blankets on the dining-room floor were 
our beds, but it seemed that we had all 
the comforts of home. We were up and 
away in the crisp, early-morning air and, 
skirting still a barren and unindented 
coast, came in sight of the Marconi sta- 
tion outside of Hawks Bay. We ran up 
some eight miles further to the end of the 
bay to Pratt’s Camp, a permanent private 
camp, and for a few days fished the Tor- 
rent and East rivers. 

The rivers were alive with large fish 
that were not, however, easy tocatch. We 


now annexed the services of a native trap- 
per, and packed in country over the hills 
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eighteen miles to our hunting camp in 
quest of the caribou. 

Starting late one morning, we arrived 
before noon the next day at the far end 
ot the top of “Wiggleys Barrens,” in 
sight of the fine Robley Hills. 

Before dropping down to the camp, 
half-way down the mountain, we took a 
spell and examined with the glasses all the 
neighboring hills. We took turns looking 
for Mr. Caribou without any luck until 
our big guide, John, brought forth the 
exclamations, “I see one.” “A big one, 
too.” Sure enough, there he was, stand- 
ing on some flat rocks on the highest part 
ot the ridge of the Robleys, nearly a mile 
away, occasionally throwing back his head 
(which looked like a good one) to rid 
himself of the flies. John vouchsafed that 
he would stay there a good part of the 
day if not disturbed. So, very much en- 
couraged at the sight of game so soon, 
we dropped our packs where the perma- 
nent camp was to be, had a bite to eat and 
started across the beautiful little valley for 
our quarry. Arrived at the other side, we 
had a sheer climb of about six to seven 
hundred feet up a semblance of a trail, 
which, by the way, was the only one to 
the top for a distance of two or three 
miles in both directions. After perhaps 
fifteen minutes, we landed, out of breath, 
at a point where the stag was spied sev- 
eral hundred yards directly down wind. 

It was necessary to maneuver to get to 
leeward, so by hard work, through dense, 
young black spruce and rocky gullies along 
the edge of the ridge, we again came to 
a point too far away for a safe shot, 
where we got another view of the ‘“Mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.” 

Truly a monarch was he, in a position 
that seemed unapproachable. He stood 
on one of the high points of the ridge, 
2,000 feet above the ocean, which could 
be seen twenty miles away, and, in the 
far distance, some sixty miles, the dim 
outline of the coast of Labrador. With 
all the excitement attending the stalk, the 
commanding position of the stag, the won- 
derful scenery, the details and character 
of the neighboring ground could not be 
lost upon us. All this time the deer stood 
in the cool breeze, and the only move- 
ments he made were to swing his head to 
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swish off a fly or to stamp a hoof, which 
showed that even here he had not been 
entirely successful in eluding his insect 
tormentors. 

With the caribou’s natural instinct, he 
stood facing to leeward, so he could see 
danger where it could not be scented, and 
trusted implicity to his never-failing sense 
of smell to detect danger from the wind- 
ward, a habit which we learned to know. 
As our stag might move off at any minute, 
it was necessary that we act quickly. Half 
the party continued on below the stag to 
find a possible way of approach, while | 
went back part way over the ground along 
which we had come, the plan being that 
I should get as near as possible, and, in 
case of a miss, that the deer would run 
toward the other party. By a quick sur- 
vey we saw a good-sized rock about one 
hundred yards from our quarry, and by 
carefully crawling and fighting through 
the dwarf black spruce managed to keep 
the deer from seeing, hearing us or get- 
ting our wind. I was tempted to shoot 
several times during this period, but 
thought better of it, and by hard work 
and a final drop in a gully and a climb on 
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CAMP IN THE 
the other side, reached the sheltering 
rock, where, after a second’s pause, I 
fired. A shout from the other party, who 


had just come in sight from another direc- 
tion, showed that the shot was successful. 
As we ran up to the animal, our atten- 
tion was diverted to the other party, who, 
in suppressed calls, pointed to windward, 
where, to our surprise, we saw another 
caribou, about 200 yards away, who had 
already seen us and who had become rest- 
less and was moving to get our wind. 

We dropped flat and started to stalk 
on hands and knees. My companion, get- 
ting under the shelter of the ridge, came 
abreast of the stag, who was now on the 
move and thoroughly startled. He fired 
and missed, and then sent a second shot, 
which took effect. Our success was com- 
plete, and we deemed ourselves very lucky, 
as the events of the rest of the week proved. 
The heads, though not large, were very 
well shaped, one being 24 and the other 
about 20 points. However, we were well sat- 
isfied, and the entire outfit, loaded with the 
heads and as much meat as we could 
carry, wandered back into camp, where a 
fine meal was prepared for hungry men. 

During the remaining few days we 
hunted persistently in two parties, scour- 
ing the Robley Ridge and the Eastern 
Doctors Hills. 
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The Eastern and Western Doctors Hills 
were named after two Indian trappers, 
whose hunting grounds had been in those 
Iccalities, and who became noted for thei1 
medicinal knowledge and success in heal- 
ing the sick. Fortunately we had no need 
for their services, unless it might have 
been for bruised feet on account of wear- 
ing soft sealskin boots. The native New- 
foundlanders, however, find them a very 
practical boot on account of their light- 
ness, for the ground is nearly everywhere 
of a wet, springy nature, even on the 
mountain tops, and they do not tire the 
foot, where the heavy hobnail, saturated 
with water, would. 

We sometimes covered twenty miles a 
day, keeping pretty much on the move, 
and only occasionally resting and taking 
a look all around with the glasses for 
caribou. Our efforts would be rewarded 
when the man with the glasses would ex- 
claim, “I see one.” Sometimes they 
would be spotted with the naked eye; 
sometimes it was “Two, three, four.” 
Then it would mean renewed interest and 
new energy necessary for an arduous 
stalk. 

During the several days of this hunt- 
ing I did not fire another shot. We were 
after a big head, but, failing in getting 
near one, I contented myself with hunt- 
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ing the smaller ones with the camera, or 
seeing how close they could be approached 
without disturbing them. Sometimes we 
went on wild-goose chases or stalked the 
deer that seemed easiest with disappoint- 
ing results. One time we saw four a mile 
away grazing. When we got near a large 
stag was seen a mile off in another 
direction. Rather than start out again 
on another long hike I gave up a 
chance for something big, and _ con- 
fined myself to uncovering the four first 
They were now lying down below 
the slope of a barren hill; so down the 
slope, on my stomach, I wriggled for 100 
yards, with camera in front, until within 
twenty-five yards, when further progress 
was stopped by low bushes. There were 
three does and one small stag with a very 
pretty and full head. One doe with a nice 
set of horns was on watch, looking down 
wind directly at me. She was now aware 
of the presence of the camera with its 
nickel trimmings and a something behind 
the camera, all of which occasionally 
moved. The other deer were flat on their 
sides, taking their noonday siesta. Two 
or three exposures were taken at long 
range, and when further progress was 


seen. 
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stopped I rose on knee for a better expos- 
ure. The doe also thought it time to get 
up. As she rose she stretched ker hind 
legs, turned and sniffed at her compan- 
ions, who immediately got up. All four 
stood for a moment wondering what sort 
of creature I might happen to be, then 
wheeled and took another stand twenty- 
five yards further away for a final look to 
satisfy their curiosity. Apparently they 
were not favorably impressed, for they 
suddenly then gave me the cold shoulder 
and were off. 

Another time a stag was spotted a few 
hundred yards away in a hollow, but, see- 
ing him to have a small but well-formed 
head, we decided to proceed to the end of 
a small pond, where we had spied two 
other deer. The first stag now saw us 
and also started in their direction, appar- 
ently to give them warning. 

All concerned hastened to reach the 
other two deer that were still oblivious to 
any danger. It was nip and tuck for many 
yards, with the odds in our favor, as our 
route was more direct and the stag feared 
to venture too near us. Finally, how- 


ever, when close to our quarry with the 
camera, making ready 


for a favorable 
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picture, the gallant Mr. Stag suddenly 
dashed by and with loud snorts quickly 
convinced his lady friends to take to their 
heels, thus robbing the camera of its 
prey. 

The animal sense of duty to their own 
was again shown in a perhaps even more 
striking manner, where the principal actor 
was a young calf of three or four months. 
We had walked several hours before we 
saw a group of deer, one small stag, three 
does and a young calf. I managed to get 
within fifty yards of them and lay behind 
a ledge of rock carefully studying their 
every movement. They were feeding on 
an open barren, the young one at times 
staying near the mother and then wander- 
ing off. In one of these wanderings she 
came quite close and heard our whisper- 
ings and spied our heads. She became 
curious and at attention at once. For a 
moment she looked first at us and then at 
the other deer, but got no enlightenment 
from either (the other deer being still 
not aware of our presence). She stalked 
a few steps around us and then decided 
she should ask her elders what those curi- 
ous-looking things might be, so awkwardly 
trotted off, and, reaching her folks, turned 
and faced about, as much as to ask, What 
are those critters yonder, anyhow? Her 
antics had immediate effect with the other 
four, who stopped feeding and looked in 
our direction, sniffing the air, but as we 
got out of sight and became quiet they 
did not become thoroughly alarmed until 
we showed ourselves later. 

Incidents of this kind were great treats, 
and any temptation to shoot at such times 
was quickly dissipated by the absorbing 
interest of watching the behavior of these 
animals in their freedom. 

Once we came face to face with a beau- 


tiful silver fox not fifty feet away, who, 
probably never having seen the like-of us 
before, stood and looked and then quietly 
loped away. It was a sore temptation. 
Our guide made some muttering about a 
closed season, saying, “There goes several 
hundred dollars.” 

From morning to sundown we wandered 
over the barrens in quest of a big head, 
but the caribou seemed very scarce. How- 
ever, we never tired of being in that fine 
air, climbing steep rocks or fighting our 
way through the small black spruce. We 
discovered some beautiful blue lakes, with 
rough and ragged shores, where man 
ever went, and saw the gulls and loons 
(though far from salt water) rise from 
the rocky islands in their midst and utter 
piercing calls, heard afar in the stillness 
of that scene. The going was often very 
rough, it taking us one time two hours of 
hard fighting to go what was a few hun- 
dred yards in an air line. It was just 
after this that my sporting companion 
got his second caribou, a nice head of 26 
points. He came on him unexpectedly. 
The stag was startled from a noonday 
siesta that he was taking in a grassy hol- 
low. Curiosity was his undoing, for as 
he stopped and turned in his flight to take 
a look at his disturbers he received a shot 
between the eyes from a distance of over 
100 yards. 

The time to pack out country came only 
too soon, but as I sit now before my rug- 
ged fireplace and blow clouds of smoke 
up toward that fine caribou head there is 
again recalled to me the excitement of 
the stalk, the exhilaration from the pure 
air and the ever-changing scenery viewed 
from the tops of those barrens peculiar 
alone to this range on the west coast of 
Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GOLD 
HILE Venters lay under the silver 
W spruces, recuperating from his 
almost prostrating exertions in 
dragging packs and burros up the slope 
and through the entrance to Surprise 
Valley, he had leisure to think, and a 
great deal of the time went in regretting 
that he had not been frank and honest 

with Jane Withersteen. 

But, he kept continually recalling, when 
he had stood once more face to face with 
her, and had been shocked at the change 
in her, and had heard the details of her 
adversity, he had not had the heart to 
tell what might have hurt her. He had 
not lied; yet he had kept silence. If only 
he could always keep her in ignorance of 
his love for another woman! 

Bess was in transports over the stores 
of supplies and the outfit he had packed 
from Cottonwoods. Certain it was that 
he had fetched a hundred times more 
than he had gone for; enough, surely, for 
years, perhaps to make permanent home 
in the valley. He saw no reason why 
he need ever leave there again. 
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rest, he recovered his 
strength and shared Bess’s pleasure in 
rummaging over the endless packs, and 
began to plan for the future. And in 
this planning, his trip to Cottonwoods, 
with its revived hate of Tull and conse 
quent unleashing of fierce passions, soon 
taded out of mind. By slower degrees 
his love for Jane Withersteen and the 
poignancy of his grief and 
drifted from the active preoccupation of 
his present thought to a place in mem- 
ory, with more and more infrequent re- 
calls, 

And as far as the state of 
was concerned, upon the second day after 
his return, the valley, with its golden 
hues and purple shades, the speaking west 
wind and the cool, silent night, and Bess’s 
watching eyes, with their wonderful 
light, so wrought upon Venters that he 
might never have left them at all. 

That very afternoon he set to work. 
Only one thing hindered him upon be- 
ginning, though it in nowise checked his 
delight, and that was that in the multi- 
plicity of tasks planned to make a para- 
dise out of the valley he could not choose 
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the one with which to commence. He 
had to grow into the habit of passing 
from one dreamy pleasure to another, like 
a bee going from flower to flower in the 
valley, so that he found this wandering 
habit likely to extend to his labors. Nev- 
ertheless he made a start. 

At the outset he discovered Bess to be 
both a considerable help in some ways 
and a very great hindrance in others. 
Her excitement and joy were spurs, in- 
spirations; but she was utterly imprac- 
ticable in her ideas, and she flitted from 
plan to another with bewildering 
vacillation. Moreover, he fancied that 
she grew more eager, youthful and sweet; 
and he marked that it was far easier to 
watch her and listen to her than it was 
to work. Therefore he gave her tasks 
that necessitated her going often to the 
cave where he had stored his packs. 

Upon the last of these trips, when he 
was some distance down the terrace and 
out of sight of camp, he heard a scream, 
and then the sharp barking of the dogs. 

For an instant he straightened up 
amazed. Danger for her had been abso- 
lutely out of his mind. She had seen a 
rattlesnake—or a wildcat. Still she would 
not have been likely to scream at sight 
of either; and the barking of the dogs 
was ominous. Dropping his work, he 
dashed back along the terrace. Upon 
breaking through a clump of aspens, he 
descride the dark form of a man in the 
camp. Cold, then hot, Venters burst into 
frenzied speed to reach his guns. He was 
cursing himself for a thoughtless fool 
when the man’s tall form assumed famil- 
iar proportions, and almost immediately 
he recognized Lassiter. Then the re- 
versal of emotions changed his run to a 
walk; he tried to yell, but his voice re- 
fused to carry. When he reached camp, 
there was Lassiter staring at the white- 
faced girl. By that time Ring and White 
had recognized him. 

“Hello, Venters, I’m makin’ you a 
visit,’ said Lassiter, slowly. “An’ I’m 
some surprised to see you’ve a—a young 
feller for company.” 

One glance had sufficed for the keen 
rider to read Bess’s real sex, and for once 
his cool calm had deserted him. He 
stared till the white of Bess’s cheeks 
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flared into ¢fin.cof. That, if it were 
needed, was the concluding evidence of 
her femininity; for it went fittingly with 
her sun-tinted hair and darkened, dilated 
eyes, the sweetness of her mouth and the 
striking symmetry of her slender shape. 

“Heavens !—Lassiter!” panted Venters 
when he caught his breath. “What relief 
—it’s only you! How—in the name of 
all—that’s wonderful—did you ever get 
here?” 

“T trailed you. We—I wanted to know 
where you was, if you had a safe place. 
So I trailed you.” 

e‘Trailed me!” cried Venters, bluntly. 

“I reckon. It was somewhat of a job 
after I got to them smooth rocks. I was 
all day trackin’ you up to them little cut 
steps in the rock. The rest was easy.” 

“Where's your horse? I hope you hid 
him.” 

“T tied him in them queer cedars down 
on the slope. He can’t be seen from the 
valley.” 

“That’s good—well!—well! I’m com- 
pletely dumfounded. It was my idea that 
no man could track me in here.” 

“I reckon. But if there’s a tracker in 
these uplands as good as me, he can find 
you.” 

“That’s bad. That'll worry me. But, 
Lassiter, now you're here, I’m glad to 
see you. And—and my companion here 
is not a young fellow! Bess, 
this is a friend of mine. He saved my 
life once.” 

The embarrassment of the moment did 
not extend to Lassiter. Almost at once 
his manner, as he shook hands with Bess, 
relieved Venters and put the girl at ease. 
After Venters’ words and one quick look 
at Lassiter, her agitation stilled, and, 
though she was shy, if she were con- 
scious of anything out of the ordinary 
in the situation, certainly she did not 
show it. 

“I reckon I'll only stay a little while,” 
Lassiter was saying. “An’ if you don’t 
mind troublin’, I’m hungry. I fetched 
some biscuits along, but they’re gone. 
Venters, this place is sure the wonder- 
fulest I ever seen. Them cut steps on 
the slope! That outlet into the gorge! 





An’ it’s like climbin’ up through hell into 
heaven to climb through that gorge into 
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this valley! There’s a queer lookin’ rock 
at the top of the passage. I didn’t have 
time to stop. I’m wonderin’ how you 
ever found this place. It’s sure inter- 
estin’.” 

During the preparation and eating of 
dinner Lassiter listened mostly, as was 
his wont, and occasionally he spoke in his 
quaint and dry way. Venters noted, how- 
ever, that the rider showed an increasing 
interest in Bess. He asked her no ques- 
tions, and only directed his attention to 
her while she was occupied and had no 
opportunity to observe his scrutiny. It 
Venters that Lassiter grew 
more and more absorbed in his study of 
Bess, and that he lost his coolness in some 
strange softening sympathy. Then, quite 
abruptly, he arose and announced the ne- 
cessity for his early departure. He said 
good-bye to Bess in a voice gentle and 
somewhat broken, and turned hurriedly 
away. Venters accompanied him, and 
they had traversed the terrace, climbed 
the weathered slope and passed under 
the stone bridge before either spoke 
again. 

Then Lassiter put a great hand on Ven- 
ters’ shoulder and wheeled him to meet 
a smouldering fire of gray eyes. 
Lassiter, I couldn’t tell Jane — I 
cculdn’t!” burst out Venters, reading his 
friend’s mind. “I tried. And I love the 
girl!” 

“Venters, I reckon this beats me. I’ve 
seen some queer things in my time, too. 
This girl—who is she?” 

“I don’t know.” 
“Don’t know? 


seemed to 


“c 


— 


Who is she, then ?’ 


“T don’t know that, either. Oh, it’s 
the strangest wildcat story you ever 
heard. I must tell you. But you'll never 


believe.” 

“Venters, women were always puzzles 
to me. But for all that, if this girl ain’t 
a child, an’ as innocent, I’m no fit person 
to think of virtue an’ goodness in any- 
bedy. Are you goin’ to be square with 
her ?” 

“IT am—so help me, God!” 
“I reckoned so. Mebbe 
oughtn’t led me to make sure. 
she’s a woman in all but years! 
sweeter’n the sage.” 
“Lassiter, I know, 


my temper 
But, man, 
She’s 


I know. And the 
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hell of it is that, in spite of her innocence 


and charm, she’s—she’s not what she 
seems!” 

“IT wouldn’t want to—of course, I 
couldn't call you a liar, Venters,” said 
the older man. 

“What's more, she was Oldring’s 


Masked Rider!” 

Venters expected to floor his friend 
with that statement, but he was not in 
any way prepared for the shock his words 
gave. For an instant he was astounded 
to see Lassiter stunned; then his own 
passionate eagerness to unbosom himself, 
to tell the wonderful story, precluded any 
other thought. 

“Son, tell me all about this,” presently 
said Lassiter, as he seated himself on a 
stone and wiped his moist brow. 

Thereupon Venters began his narrative 
at the point where he had shot the rustle: 
and Oldring’s Masked Rider, and he 
rushed through it, telling all, not holding 
back even Bess’s unreserved avowal of 
her love or his deepest emotions. 

“That’s the story,” he said, concluding. 
“Il love her, though I’ve never told her. 
lf I did tell her I'd be ready to marry 
her, and that seems impossible in this 
country. I’d be afraid to risk taking her 
anywhere. So I intend to do the best I 
can for her here.” 

.e longer I live the stranger life be- 
comes,’ mused Lassiter, with downcast 
eyes. “I’m reminded of somethin’ you 
once said to Jane about hands in her game 
of life. There’s that unseen hand of 
power, an’ Tull’s black hand, an’ my red 
one, an’ your indifferent one, an’ the girl's 
little, brown helpless one. An’, Venters, 
there's another one that’s all-wise an’ all- 
wonderful. That’s the hand guidin’ Jane 
Withersteen’s game of life. Your 
story's one to daze a far clearer head than 
mine. I can’t offer no advice, even if you 
asked for it. Mebbe I can help you 
Anyway, I'll hold Oldrin’ up when he 
comes to the village an’ find out about 
this girl. I knew the rustler years ago. 
He'll remember me.” 

“Lassiter, if I ever meet Oldring I'll 
kill him!” cried Venters, with sudden 
intensity. 

“T reckon that'd be perfectly natural,” 
replied the rider. 
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“Make him think Bess is dead—as she 
is to him and that old life.” 

“Sure, sure, son. Cool down now. If 
you're goin’ to begin pullin’ guns on Tull 
an’ Oldrin’ you want to be cool. I reckon, 
though, you'd better keep hid here. Well, 
I must be leavin’.” 

“One thing, Lassiter. You'll not tell 
Jane about Bess? Please don’t!” 

“T reckon not. But I wouldn't be afraid 
to bet that afier she’d got over the jealous 
spell—Venters, she'd be hell-bent furious 
once in her life!—she’d think more of 
you. I don’t mind sayin’ for myself that 
I think you're a good deal of a man.” 

In the further ascent Venters halted 
several times with the intention of saying 
good-bye, yet he changed his mind and 
kept on climbing till they reached Bal- 
ancing Rock. Lassiter examined the huge 
rock, listened to Venters’ idea of its posi- 
tion and suggestion, and curiously placed 
a strong hand upon it. 

“Hold on!” cried Venters. “I heaved 
at it once and have never gotten over my 
scare.” 

“Well, you do seem) oncommon nerv- 
ous,” replied Lassiter, much amused. 
“Now, as for me, why I always had the 
funniest notion to roll stones! When | 
was a kid I did it, an’ the bigger I got 
the bigger stones I’d roll. Ain't that 
funny? Honest, even now I often get off 
my hoss jest to tumble a big stone over a 
precipice, an’ watch it drop, an’ listen to 
it bang an’ boom. I've started some slides 
in my time, an’ don’t you forget it. I 
never seen a rock I wanted to roll as bad 
as this one! Wouldn’t there jest be roar- 
in’, crashin’ hell down that trail?” 

“You'd close the outlet forever,’ ex- 
claimed Venters. “Well, good-bye, Las- 
siter. Keep my secret and don’t forget 
me. And be mighty careful how you get 
out of the valley below. The rustlers’ 
cafion isn’t more than three miles up the 
Pass. Now you've tracked me here I'll 
never feel safe again.” 

Upon his descent back into the valley 
Venters’ emotion, roused to stirring pitch 
by the recital of his love story, quieted 
gradually, and in its place came a sober, 
thoughtful mood. All at once he ascer- 
tained that he was serious because he 
would never more regain his sense of se- 


curity while in the valley. What Lassiter 
could do another skilful tracker might 
duplicate. Among the many riders with 
whom Venters had ridden he recalled no 
one who could have taken his trail at Cot- 
tenwoods and have followed it to the 
edge of the bare slope in the Pass, let 
alone up that glistening, smooth stone. 
Lassiter, however, was not an ordinary 
rider. Instead of hunting cattle tracks, 
he had likely spent a goodly portion of his 
life tracking men. It was not improbable 
that among Oldring’s rustlers there was 
one who shared Lassiter’s gift for trail- 
ing. And the more Venters dwelt on this 
possibility the more perturbed he grew. 

Lassiter’s visit, moreover, had a dis- 
quieting effect upon Bess; and Venters 
fancied that she entertained the same 
thought as to future seclusion. The break- 
ing of their solitude, though by a well- 
meaning friend, had not only dispelled all 
its dream and much of its charm, but had 
instilled a canker of fear. Both had seen 
the footprint in the sand. 

Venters returned no more to work that 
day. Sunset and twilight gave way to 
night, and the cafion bird whistled his 
melancholy notes, and the wind sang softly 
in the cliffs, and the campfire blazed and 
burned down to red embers. To Venters 
a subtle difference was apparent in all of 
these, or else the shadowy change had 
been in him. He hoped that on the mor- 
row this slight depression would have 
passed away. 

In that measure, however, he was 
doomed to disappointment. Furthermore, 
Bess reverted to a wistful sadness that he 
had not observed in her since her recov- 
ery. His attempt to cheer her out of it 
resulted in dismal failure, and, conse- 
quently, in a darkening of his own mood. 
Hard work relieved him; still, when the 
day had passed, his unrest returned. Then 
he set to deliberate thinking, and soon 
deduced from his own trouble the startling 
conviction that he must leave Surprise 
Valley and take Bess with him. As a 
rider he had taken many chances, and as 
an adventurer in Deception Pass he had 
unhesitatingly risked his life; but now he 
would run no preventable hazard of 
Bess’s safety and happiness, and he was 
too keen not to see that hazard. It gave 
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him a pang to think of leaving the beau- 
tiful valley, just when he had the means 
to establish a permanent and delightful 
home there. One flashing thought tore in 
hot temptation through his mind—why not 
climb up into the gorge, roll Balancing 
Rock down the trail, and close forever 
the outlet to Deception Pass? “That was 
the beast in me—showing his teeth!” mut- 
tered Venters, scornfully. “I'll just kill 
him good and quick! I'll be fair to 
this girl if it’s the last thing I do on 
earth !” 

Another day went by, in which he 
worked less and pondered more, and all 
the time covertly watched Bess. Her wist- 
fulness had deepened into downright un- 
happiness, and that made his task to tell 
her all the harder. He kept the secret 
another day, hoping by some chance she 
might grow less moody, and, to his ex- 
ceeding anxiety, she fell into far deeper 
gloom. Out of his own secret and the 
torment of it he divined that she, too, 
had a secret, and the keeping of it was 
torturing her. And yet he had no plan 
thought out in regard to how or when to 
leave the valley, but he decided to tell her 
tie necessity of it and to persuade her to 
go. Furthermore, he hoped his speaking 
out would induce her to unburden her own 
mind. 

“Bess, what’s wrong with you?’ 
asked. 

“Nothing,” 
face. 

Venters took hold of her, and gently, 
though masterfully, forced her to meet his 
eyes. 

“You can't look at me and lie,” he said. 
“Now—what’s wrong with you? You're 
keeping something from me. Well, I’ve 
got a secret, too, and I intend to tell it 
presently. 

“Oh—I have a secret. I was crazy to 
tell you when you came back. That’s why 
I was so silly about everything. I kept 
holding my secret back—gloating over it. 
But when Lassiter came I got an idea— 
that changed my mind. Then I hated to 
tell you.” 

“Are you going to now?” 

“Yes—yes. I was coming to it. I tried 
yesterday, but you were so cold. I was 
afraid. I couldn't keep it much longer.” 


he 


she answered, with averted 
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“Very well, most mysterious lady, tell 
your wonderful secret.” 

“You needn't laugh,” she retorted, with 
a first glimpse of reviving spirit. “I can 
take the laugh out of you in one second.” 

“It’s a go.” 

She ran through the spruces to the 
cave, and returned carrying something 
which was manifestly heavy. Upon near- 
er view he saw that whatever she held 
with such evident importance had been 
bound up in a black scarf he well remem- 
bered. That alone was sufficient to make 
him tingle with curiosity. 

“Have you any idea what I did in your 
absence?” she asked. 

“I imagine you lounged about waiting 
and watching for me,” he replied, smil- 
ing. “I’ve my share of conceit, you 
know.” 

“You're wrong. I worked. Look at my 
hands.” She dropped on her knees close 
to where he sat and, carefully depositing 
the black bundle, she held out her hands 
The palms and inside of her fingers were 
white, puckered and worn. 

“Why—Bess, you’ve been fooling in the 
water,” he said. 

“Fooling? Look here!” With deft fin- 
gers she spread open the black scarf, and 
the bright sun shone upon a dull, glittering 
heap of gold. 

“Gold!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, gold! See—pounds of gold! | 
found it—washed it out of the stream— 
picked it out grain by grain, nugget by 
nugget !” 

“Gold!” he cried. 

“Yes. Now laugh—laugh at my se- 
cret !” 

For a long minute Venters gazed. Then 
he stretched forth a hand to feel if the 
gold was reai. 

“Gold!” he almost shouted. “Bess, 
there are hundreds—thousands of dollars’ 
worth here!” 

“I suppose so.” 

He leaned over to her, and put his 
hand, strong and clenching now, on hers. 

“Is there more where this came from?” 
he whispered. 


“Plenty of it, all the way up the 
stream to the cliff. You know I’ve often 
washed for gold. Then I’ve heard the 


men talk. I think there’s no great quan 
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tity of gold here, but enough for—for a 
fortune for you.” 

“That—was—your—secret ?” 

“Yes. I hate gold. For it makes men 
mad. I’ve seen them drunk with joy and 
dance and fling themselves around. I’ve 
seen them curse and rave. I’ve seen them 
fight like dogs and roll in the dust. I’ve 
seen them kill each other for gold.” 

“Is that why you hated to tell me?” 

“Not—not altogther.’ Bess lowered 
her head. “It was because I knew you'd 
never stay here long after you found 
gold.” 

“You were afraid I’d leave you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Listen ! . . . You great, simple 
child! Listen! You sweet, won- 
derfui, wild, blue-eyed girl! I was tor- 
tured by my secret. It was that 1 knew 
we—we must leave the valley. We can't 
stay here much longer. I couldn't think 
how we'd get away—out of the country— 
or how we'd live, if we ever got out. I’m 
a beggar. That’s why I kept my secret. 
I'm poor. It takes money to make way 
beyond Sterling. We couldn’t ride horses 
or burros or walk forever. So, while I 
knew we must go, I was distracted over 
how to go and what to do. Now! We've 
gold! Once beyond Sterling we'll be safe 





from rustlers. We've no others to feaf. 
“Oh, listen, Bess!” Venters now heard 
his voice ringing high and sweet, and he 
felt Bess’s cold hands in his crushing 
grasp as she leaned toward him—pale— 
breathless. “This is how much I’d leave 
you! You made me live again! [I'll take 
you away—far away from this wild coun- 
try. You'll begin a new life. You'll be 
happy. You shall see cities, ships, people. 
You shall have anything your heart 


craves. All the shame and sorrow of 
your life shall be forgotten—as if they 
had never been. This is how much I’d 


leave you here alone—you sad-eyed girl. 
I love you! Didn't you know it? How 
cculd you fail to know it? I love you! 
I'm free! I’m a man—a man you've made 
—no more a beggar! Kiss me! 
This is how much I'd leave you alone— 
you beautiful, strange, unhappy girl. But 
I'll make you happy. What—what do I 
care for—your past! I love you! I'll 
take you home to Illinois—to my mother. 
Then I'll take you to far places. I'll 
make up all you've lost. Oh, I know you 
love me, knew it before you told me! And 
it changed my life. And you'll go with me 
—not as my companion as you are here 
nor my sister—but, Bess, darling! 

as my wife!” 





(To be continued) 
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66 UT your line out now,” said Andy, 
P as he leaned on his pole to hold 
the canoe against the rip: “you 
ought to get a good one when she slides 
over that hole ahead.” So I cast back- 
ward and settled down in solid comfort 
to watch the guide pole along Sebois’ 
winding stream. 

It was the first morning of our outing 
and we were bound for Sautelle Brook 
and the wilderness beyond. The spruce 
dipped down to the very edge of the 
stream, and the song of the white water 
went racing by. The chug of Andy’s 
iron-shod pole as we swung in shore 
started a covey of birch grouse; and I 


was watching them scurry along when 
something hit my hook with such a vim 
that I nearly upset the canoe. It’s al- 
ways a little exciting, that strike of the 
first trout of the trip. Besides, I had 
only just stepped from the New York 
sleeper to the canoe; and as I saw that 
fish leap through the swirl, the whole 
thing seemed like some moving-picture 
show. Even when Andy lifted him 
gently into the canoe and I ran my 
hands over his lovely sides, it did not 
seem possible that I had boarded the 
train at Grand Central last night to wake 
up here in the middle of this. But when 
the scene had been repeated seven times 
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and seven goodly trout lay at my feet 
on a bed of cool moss, then the feeling 
of the woods came with a rush and I 
swallowed all the world except just that 
stretch of river and the leaping fish. 

Just as you remember every card in a 
hand, and every turn of a play, so I re- 
member every strike, and every fish, even 
the color of the fly and the bend of the 
stream as we forged our way along to 
the foot of White Horse Rip, where 
Andy drew up the canoe and lit the mid- 
day fire. Here to the song of the rapids 
we banqueted on trout and birch part- 
ridge. Then, lying outstretched on the 
moss we smoked awhile and thought of 
the upper reaches where the wilderness 
waited. 

There it was that we saw an unusual 
sight for November, a hare already al- 
most white. Whether he was an albino, 
or had simply turned white too soon, 
Andy could not say. We got a picture 
of him, but before we could change cam- 
era for gun he had melted away in the 
thicket. 


Soon we were afloat on White Horse 
Lake; fifteen miles of good paddling lay 
before us;—with the skv mirrored at 
times so clearly in the lake that we 
seemed to be floating in the clouds. It 
was just as we drew near our landing 
that we saw our first deer. 

Half a mile carry and we were on 
Snow Shoe Lake. An eagle perched on 
a dead tree flew up as we drew near, and 
in the distance a loon lay laughing. But 
clear up to the heel of Snow Shoe moun- 
tain we glided without seeing any more 
game. Then, packing our stuff, we start 
ed on the trail to camp at Sautelle Brook 

Not soon shall I forget that trail. 
Sometimes it was like a tiny tunnel 
through a forest. From time to time a 
porcupine shuffled away, or climbed a 
tree in a shower of dry bark. Twelve 
deer we encountered, some at such close 
range that with patient stalking we 
could take a picture at fifty feet. Many 
a birch grouse we picked up with the 
pistol—and just as dusk fell we caught 
the glow of camp-fires across the dark- 
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ening waters of Sautelle. Early next 
morning we were off, up Sautelle clear 
to the Forks. Talk about fishing! not 
singly, but often in twos and threes they 
leaped for the lure. In vain we put them 
back,—testing my boyhood proverb that 
a hooked fish tells the rest. There seemed 
to be an army of speckled beauties be- 
neath the surface of that limpid stream, 
and always they came with a rippling rush 
for the fly. That day was one long mel- 
ody of humming reel and laughing wa- 
ters. One hundred and six trout we not 
only hooked but landed; though of course 
almost all were returned. 

The sky was crimson and gold as we 
drifted back to camp. At almost every 
bend of the stream we saw game. Now a 
covey of grouse scurried off,—again a 
pair of duck whistled by. Now a buck 
lifted his antlers above the thicket or a 
doe raised the “white flag” and sailed si- 
lently away. Just as we rounded the 
rocks below the Forks two cow moose 
lifted their heads from the stream and 
made off in the forest. Off in the shal- 
low arm reaching toward the distant 
mountains, a beaver dam was stretched. 
Andy called my attention to two animals 
I thought at first were muskrat. But as 
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we drew near for a picture, down came 
the tails with a sound like a brick dropped 
down a well,—and we knew without fur- 
ther doubt that they were beaver. 

One morning Andy came into camp 
with news of a bear trail nearby. Sure 
enough, there were the unmistakable paw 
marks. “Six hours old,” the guide de- 
clared as we took the trail. All that day 
we followed, till I began to realize what 
Andy had been telling me right along 
Bears in Maine, at least, are the wariest 
and most tireless tramps of the woods. 
It’s a long hunt and a quick shot if you 
vant his overcoat; that is, unless you 
happen to meet him by chance. Cer- 
tainly this one could travel, for when 
dark came we were still far behind. So 
we crept into our bags for the night. 

It seemed as if I had just taken twenty 
winks and a snore when Andy woke me. 
“He’s not more than two hours ahead,” 
said he. “It’s six o’clock now and we 
ought to see him by noon.” So away we 
tramped. Two hours later we came on 
Bruin’s camp of the previous night, and 
I began to feel we might really get a shot 
at him. At noon he was still in the lead, 
but so close that we ate our dinner on 
the go. A partridge offered a tempting 
target for a luscious bite, but we let him 
go and forged ahead. “One shot,” said 
Andy, “and the bear travels out of the 
State so fast he only hits the bumps.” 

We had now crossed Snow Shoe Moun- 
tain and ploughed through Waddley bog. 
It was getting late in the afternoon when 
we heard something grunting and scratch- 
ing in a windfall. Carefully Andy point- 
ed him out, and he certainly did look 
like a bear. But we were in wrong— 
this time. For after a heart-breaking 
stalk I carefully parted the spruce for a 
shot and saw instead of bruin, a huge 
porcupine, who grunted and scraped in- 
differently and then waddled off through 
the woods with all his quills erect. 

By the time we had picked up the trail 
again it was too dark to follow. So we 
camped. That night I had my first taste 
of the woodland tidbit, porcupine liver 
fried with bacon. It was so good that 
when Andy held up the bristling porcy 
and solemnly assured me that “hedge- 
hogs are as fine to eat as any mutton 
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you ever tasted,” I was for once tempted 
to try. I know we ate a huge dinner, 
and then I remember an owl fluttering 
through the firelight, and sailing off 
across the moon-trail, his beak snapping 
with astonishment, his weird cry sounding 
out over the woods. Then it was daylight 
and Andy calling “Breakfast.” 

This time we were pretty close. Often 
we could see where he had scratched or 
stopped to root around. About nine 
o'clock we came upon an ant hill he had 
ploughed up, for bears seem to like the 
tart taste of these insects. Further along 
was an old stump he had ripped up to 
get at the fat grubs. Here was a heap 
of fresh spoor. So up the side of Wad- 
dley Mountain we trailed—to see him at 
last. 

It was a bear this time all right. He 
was clear in the open, sitting propped 
against a big rock. Slowly we crept 
nearer, but bruin was restless. Continu- 
ally he worked up the mountain. I was 
beginning to think he had decamped, when 
suddenly we rounded a boulder, and there 
he was, scarcely a hundred and fifty feet 
from us, sitting on his haunches and 
looking drolly down on us. 

The understanding between Andy and 
me was that I should get a snap with 
the camera and he should shoot. But I 
don’t seem to remember just what hap- 
pened. Andy says we both shot together, 
he with the gun and I with the machine. 
At any rate, I saw bruin give one huge 
junp and disappear over the crest. And 
that is the last I saw of him. Only a 
few blood drops and a wisp of fur to 
Andy’s credit; and to me, a lovely view 
of the side of a mountain pitched at 
such an angle as to suggest alcoholic 
beverages, and the memory of a thorough 
fagging before we gave it up and camped. 
Somewhere out in the dark a fox was 
barking, some time during the night deer 
came by and, scenting our fire, stood 
whistling and pounding their hoofs. Even 
next morning we could not come up with 
the bear, so we slanted back across the 
mountains to the main camp. 

On the way we crossed a moose trail, 
and ss it was going roughly in our di- 
rection, we followed it up, soon coming 
to where he had “yarded.” A little fur- 





“WE SAW DEER AT EVERY BEND” 


ther along we came on our game, only 
to find that he was what Andy called a 
“crotch horn.” So we let him go, re- 
solved to wait for a better. 

Scarcely had we gone half a mile when 
we came upon two fine bucks. Here was 
a chance to retrieve the disappointments 
of the day. Andy was to try for one, 
I for the other. At the bark of the rifles 
one deer dropped in his tracks and the 
other started off like the wind, only to 
run bang into a tree and collapse. 

Loaded with our venison, we came 
slowly over the trail, with the sky grow- 
ing crimson and the shadows falling pur- 
ple athwart the rocks. Tired we were, 
indeed, but happy—and hungry, too, when 
we reached camp and found supper al- 
most ready. That night we slept the 
sleep of the woods—deep, dreamless 
sleep, fathoms deep and full of satisfac- 
tion. 
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THE SNOW-COVERED ROCKIES 


SOMETHING ROTTEN IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


WHERE THE GAME LAWS ARE SUBSERVIENT TO CHEAP POLITICIANS AND THE SLAUGHTERING 
INDIAN HAS HIS OWN WAY 


BY ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


HOSE who read the story of my trip 

into the Kootenay country in the 

January issue, will remember that I 
had a glorious time in those marvelous 
Canadian Rockies, notwithstanding the 
fact that I didn’t see any game during the 
four weeks I was in the wilderness. That 
such a thing should have been possible is 
enough to give pause to any sportsman 
who is considering a trip into any por- 
tion of British Columbia where any In- 
dians are quartered. And thereby hangs 
a tale, the telling of which, unpleasant 
though it be, is a duty which every sports- 
man owes another, for the good of the 
game. 

This leads me to remark, “straight from 
the shoulder,” that there certainly is some- 
thing rotten in British Columbia. And 
if the readers of FieLp AND STREAM don’t 


agree with me by the time they have fin- 
ished this little narrative, I'll stand for 
all the criticism that any defender of that 
so-called “Paradise of the hunter” may 
feel called upon to express. 

To pay a license fee of $100 for the 
privilege of learning that the enforcement 
of the game laws of that great province 
is entrusted principally to a bunch of 
cheap local politicians whose qualifica- 
tions for the office of game-warden con- 
sist mainly of their powers of vilification 
of their political opponents— 

To travel 3,000 miles and spend four 
weeks in the heart of the big game dis- 
trict without even discharging one’s 
rifle, in order to discover that the afore- 
said game-wardens consist of resident 
ranchmen who regard their salaries as 
political perquisites, pure and simple, and 
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who, because of their abject fear of the 
Indians, make no pretence of enforcing 
the law— 

To lay out a good bunch of money in 
traveling expenses and camping equip- 
ment in order to get into the wilderness in 
time to commence hunting on a lawful 
date, only to find oneself in competition 
with a bunch of Indians accompanied by 
their families and their dogs, whose habit 
it is to slaughter everything in sight with- 
out reference to the law— 

And, finally, to learn that the Provin- 
cial Game Warden at Vancouver has had 
these wretched conditions brought to his 
attention time and again, notwithstanding 
which he has made no effort to remedy 
them, but keeps on appointing to office 
the same kind of hangers-on for obviously 
political reasons— 

Well—it sort of gives a man food for 
thought and makes him sit up and take no- 
tice, especially if he happens to have been 
a victim of such conditions, as was the 
case with me. 

Lest there be any possible misconcep- 
tion of the inspiration of this article, let 
me say before I go any further that, like 





most hunters, I have had my share of both 
good and poor luck and realize fully that 
“who openeth a jackpot may not always 
rake it down.” Therefore, I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that this is not a story 
of luck, but a setting forth of utterly in- 
excusable conditions which made it im- 
possible for me to get any game, and 
which puts the Province of British Co- 
lumbia in the position of obtaining money 
from every visiting hunter who puts up 
$100 for a license. 

That there are others besides myself 
who appreciate this situation is indicated 
by the fact that whereas during the month 
of September, 1911, there were between 
fifteen and twenty hunters who took out 
their licenses at Golden, B. C., during the 
same period for 1912 I was the only 


hunter who took out a license at that 
point. And the Provincial Agent at 
Golden was frank enough to say he 


thought the scarcity of hunters for 1912 
was something more than a coincidence. 
Just to show the way they work the game 
out there in that particular part of the 
province, I'll give a bit of my own per- 
sonal experience: 
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I arrived in Golden August 29th, and 
went direct to the Government office and 
took out my license. While in the town, 
I met one of the local game-wardens, who 
asked me if 1 had secured a guide. I 
mentioned the name of a man who had 
been recommended to me, whereupon he 
informed me “confidentially” that the 
man in question was no earthly good as a 
guide—a lazy, irresponsible fellow with a 
mean disposition, who had never been 
known to get game for anyone. Similar 
rabid followed the mention of 
two or three other names which had been 
given me, upon which I grew a bit sus- 
p-cious and terminated the interview. 
Identical conversations with two or three 
other men in town demonstrated the im- 
possibility of getting an unbiased opinion 
from anyone. I never ran across such a 
situation in my life. Every man had his 
‘hammer” out for his neighbor and the 
“anvil chorus” was in full swing. For a 
little town of 900 population Golden, 
B. C., can produce the most expert and 
varied bunch of knockers to be met in a 
year’s journey. Subsequently I learned 
that the whole region of the Columbia 
River Valley from Golden to Spillima- 
cheene, on up to the headwaters at Win- 
dermere Lake, taking in Athalmer and 
Wilmer, is simply honeycombed with the 
bitterest and cheapest kind of “peanut 
politics,” consisting, as usual, of the “ins” 
and the “outs.” And, inasmuch as the 
principal patronage of the party in power 
consists of game-warden appointments, 
my readers can draw their own conclu- 
sions concerning the political hotbed into 
which I had stumbled, also as to the 
true inwardness of that $100 license fee 
truly a beautiful situation for a visiting 
sportsman to encounter. 

To such lengths have these bitter po- 
litical faction fights been carried that the 
members of the Conservative party in 
and about Golden, learning that their 
“Progressive” opponents up the Columbia 
River were spearing “ling” through the 
ice last winter, had that comparatively 
worthless fish put on the protected list. 
And all that the local boss had to do was 
to send word down to Vancouver and the 
Provincial Warden did the rest, 
without batting an eye. Shade of Izaak 


criticism 
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Walton! Think of it—‘‘ling,” a fresh 
water codfish, on the protected list in the 
great Province of British Columbia, just 
to show the “outs” that the “ins” can “put 
one over” whenever necessary. 

The Conservative, notwithstanding his 
defeat by the Progressive member at the 
last election, still holds tae local patron- 
age in line through his relations with the 
Premier, who continues to play “the 
game” with his defeated henchman rather 
than with the people’s choice. The result 
is that most of the various offices of game 
warden throughout the Columbia River 
district are vested in worth!ess, shiftless, 
good-for-naughts who pay no attention to 
their jobs and who wouldn’t know it if a 
dozen hunting parties came in_ there 
without licenses. 

One little matter that was brought to 
my attention when I got my license was 
that only recently moose had been put on 
the protected list, without previous notice 
of any kind to neighboring Province offi- 
cials or to publications which make a spe 
cialty of such matters; information, in 
short, that a hunter could only get after 
reaching the hunting grounds. It just hap- 
pened that I was after sheep and goat, but 
suppose I had been after moose? Surely 
a fine way to keep visiting sportsmen 
posted—after they get there—eh what! 

Well, I finally secured a very good 
guide; Jack Wilson by name, an English- 
man and a veteran of the Boer War. A 
more industrious, indefatigable, good- 
natured and capable mountaineer and 
woodsman I never met. We outfitted at 
Starbird’s ranch on Horse-thief Creek not 
far from the headwaters of the Columbia 
River and started for the Kootenay Coun- 
try hunting for “big-horn.” On our way 
we passed five different Indian outfits, 
consisting of buck and squaw, with from 
five to eight children each, and as many 
dogs besides—all bound for the hunting 
grounds after sheep, deer and goat, in 
which the dogs play their part notwith- 
standing the law. We learned that they 
were the last detachment of several bands 
which had preceded them several days, 
so as to be on the ground when the hunt- 
ing season opened. 

And this is the way those “childlike” 




















wards of the Provincial Government, the 
Shuswap, Siwash and Kootenay Indians, 
work their little game:—where the law 
limits the hunter to one sheep or goat or 
deer, the Indian interprets that law as 
applying to each and every member of his 
family, down to the papoose. Fact—and 
there isn’t a game-warden in the Columbia 
River Valley who has the nerve or the 
inclination to interfere with the Indians’ 
interpretation of that law. 

On account of the proximity of the In- 
dians we went much farther into the 
wilderness than we originally intended, 
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pens to locate several bunches of sheep 
and goat in a certain locality, he hustles 
back home and gets out the entire village, 
including every squaw and every young- 
ster old enough to wield a club. The 
whole blooming tribe makes a pilgrimage 
to the spot where the game is feeding, 
and surrounds and slaughters every last 
one of them, including ewes and lambs, 
nannies and kids. This is likely to take 
place any time in those portions of British 
Columbia where the Indians are quar- 
tered, and without the slightest protest 
or interference by a local game-warden 
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with the expectation of finding the game 
undisturbed. But, as I explained in a 
previous article in the January issue, we 
could not locate the rams, neither did we 
see any goat, although we were in typical 
sheep and goat country. 

The Indian, by reason of his character- 
istic laziness, won’t go as far into the 
wilderness to hunt as will a sportsman, 
except in rare instances. If a buck hap- 
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On our return from the Kootenay Coun- 
try, where I had not even discharged my 
rifle for two weeks going and coming, I 
learned from Thomas Starbird that dur- 
ing our absence a half dozen Indian out- 
fits had been hunting up Horse-thief Creek 
and had cleaned out all the goat and deer 
in the vicinity. They departed, he said, 


with their wagons and pack horses sim- 
That’s what 


ply loaded down with meat. 
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we would have been up aga-nst had we 
been hunting on Horse-thief Creek in- 
stead of in the Kootenay. And when, hav- 
ing been “skunked” in the Kootenay, I 
wanted to try my luck up the Horse-thief 
before leaving, Starbird declared that it 
would be utterly useless and a waste of 
time and money, that the game was gone 
or the Indians would not have left the 
place, as he knew from previous years’ 
experience. 

Asked where the local game-warden 
was when the Indians were slaughtering 
the game, Starbird said the nearest one 
was at Windermere Lake, fifteen miles 
away, and that in the many years he had 
been on his ranch he had never seen him 
nor heard of his being in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“These wardens are afraid of the In- 
dians,” said Starbird, “and they don’t 
make the slightest pretext of enforcing 
the law. And, indeed, it would be strange 
if they did, in view of the utter indiffer- 
ence with which the Provincial Govern- 
ment itself views the matter. Why should 
they trouble themselves about the In- 


dians’ slaughter-house methods, when they 
know their appointment actually carries 
with it nothing beyond a political obliga- 
tion?” 
And this is the “protection” for which 
the visiting hunter puts up a license fee 
of $100! No wonder I didn’t see hide or 
hair of sheep, deer or goat all the time I 
was hunting in that country—four weeks. 
Goodness knows that finding the game is 
uncertain enough under the best circum- ‘ 
stances without having the cards “stacked” 
in addition thereto. 
In the adjoining Province of Alberta, 
only a few miles distant, the North- 
western Mounted Police shakes his ag- 
gregate fist in the face of the would-be 
Indian marauder, and says things that 
the Indian understands and appreciates, 
with the result that the law is upheld, 
and the game and visiting sportsman alike 
properly protected. And the license fee ; 
is $25, instead of a political assessment 
of $100 as in British Columbia. 
It is only fair to say that there are 
some decent men in and around Golden 
and up the Columbia River who deplore 
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the situation and would do anything to 
help clear it up. But up to date they 
haven’t been able to accomplish any- 
thing. 

“Just so long,” they say, “as appoint- 
ments of game-wardens are made from 
among political henchmen consisting of 
ranchmen who not only stand in terror of 
the Indians, but manifest no respect for 
the law themselves, just so long will the 
law be ignored by the Indians, until even- 
tually all the game will be killed off.” 

And in many instances that is precisely 
what they are expecting. And, further- 
more, they put it right up to the Premier 
and the Provincial Game Warden, who, in 
their belief, are more interested in keep- 
ing their political fences in repair than 
they are in preserving the game, or in 
seeing to it that the visiting sportsmen to 
the great Province of British Columbia 
get a square deal 

Those who have the best interest of the 
country at heart and who are intimately 
acquainted with the conditions say that 
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the first step towards reform should be to 
take the game laws entirely out of politics 
and vest their administration in the hands 
of a practical man who really understands 
and appreciates wild animal life. Second 
—the appointment of qualified men to the 
office of game-warden, not ranchmen 
whose fear of having their houses burnt 
and their stock killed by the Indians pre- 
vents them from insisting upon their ob- 
servance of the law. Third—the licensing 
of all guides. Fourth—the reduction of 
that prohibitive license fee of $100 to $25 
or $50, or the inauguration of special fees 
for certain kinds of game to the exclusion 
of others. For instance, a hunter after bear 
in the spring should not have to pay a 
license fee covering sheep and _ goat. 
Most important of all, however, is a little 
teal interest on the part of the Provincial 
Government itself in game conservation. 
The present situation might be likened to 
“a goodly apple rotten at the heart’”—and 
if for no other reason than self-respect 
it’s high time for a house-cleaning. 





THE CRUISE OF THE “GO-DEVIL” 


BY WARREN 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WRECK 


TENT on the dunes is the best pos- 
A sible piace to recover from a rifle 

wound, and there was no camp cot 
more comfortable than Leila’s own, which 
she insisted on placing at Count De La 
Rochette’s disposal. The wound was a 
flesh one, scarcely halting the passage of 
the high-power bullet, and all the patient 
really needed was quiet and freedom from 
the rocking motion of the yacht. Also a 
nurse, for he was delirious for three days, 
a fever setting in from the wound, and 
this duty Leila assumed with her usual 
capability. And, during those awful days 
when she and the anxious Judge kept al- 
ternate watch, the military and diplomatic 
behind-the-scenes of half the capitals of 
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Europe were passed in review before them 
as the sufferer raved of stirring events in 
his past life. The Colonel, whom nothing 
ever stumped, acted as combined doctor 
and cook for the invalid, while the Imp 
divided his time between the bedside of 
his friend and his courtship of Mary 
Chadwick, which he now pushed with 
the utmost ardor. 

And then came days of convalescence, 
days of tender ministrations and devoted 
care on Leila’s part, before Eugene could 
be up and about; days during which his 
eyes, as they watched her from the sick 
cot, again and again forced her to ask 
herself 2 question that would insist upon 
being answered seriously. It was indeed 
with intense relief that she at last saw 
the mood of grand serieux, imposed by 
the wound, drop away from him and found 
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him ready to banter quips and gibes 
again. For Leila was not ready yet—and, 
really, there had been times when those 
ardent blue eyes had been hard, very 
hard, to withstand! 

Meanwhile the month of the cruise was 
drawing to an end, and the equinoctial 
gales were increasing in frequency and 
severity. The moan of the sea was now 
continuous; it was the month of wrecks, 
of constant danger to the fishing fleet, 
of peril walking abroad on the face of 
the waters. The wind sat forever in the 
northeast and the surf was dangerous to 
the skiffs and impossible for swimmers. 
Harder and harder it blew, days of misty 
wrack off the ocean and starless nights, 
when the wind howled over the dunes 
and the lonely patrol of the life savers 
buffeted his way over the sands, shielding 
his lantern from the blasts. The Blakes 
moved their encampment over on the bay 
side of the dunes, and Leila began to plan 
of the Winter’s city campaign while she 
and Eugene talked the hours away; but the 
September surf fishing was of the finest, 
and Blake, Sr., would not consent to break 
camp. 

Finally there came a black night when 
the roar of the sea was awful in its 
vengeful fury—deafening, menacing. It 
was a night of terror. Mountains of boil- 
ing waters came rolling inland, dashing 
high up the slopes of the dunes, a racing, 
seething undertow sweeping everything 
back before it into that cauldron of foam 
where the sea gathered and reared itself 
for a yet stronger attack, Here and there 
the dunes themselves would be pierced, as 
a raging comber would drive through the 
gap and go tearing down the bay slope 
in a welter of sand, sedge and driftwood. 
Leila came whimpering into her father’s 
tent, where he and Eugene were already 
up and dressed. The fear that a similar 
gap would be made in their own dune 
was heavy upon them, and now and again 
one of them would venture up its rear 
slope to face the scream of the gale that 
whipped over its top. It was after one 
of these excursions that Eugene came 
tumbling back to the tent, his eyes di- 
lating like saucers. “Sacre Dieu!” he 
gasped. “I have seen it!—a light over 


the water—out yonder!” 
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“A light! A ship? My God!” burst 
out Blake. The two men sprang out of 
the tent and up the back of the dune, 
peering over the sedge. There was a 
light, more than two miles out, appearing 
occasionally above the tumultuous seas. 
Other eyes had seen it also, for two of 
the night patrol were standing on the 
beach regarding it intently, leaning up 
against each other for protection, while 
their lanterns swung at their knees. Pres- 
ently a tiny green rocket arose out in 
the offing and silently curved down into 
the sea. It sent an electric thrill over 
the two men, who clutched each other ex- 
citedly. “A wreck! A wreck!—She’s 
coming ashore!” cried Dujardin, gripping 
the other convulsively. 

“A wreck!—A wreck!” echoed the 
hoarse voice of the patrol, as they sepa- 
rated, each dashing along the foot of the 
dunes towards his own life-saving sta- 
tion, 

“There goes another rocket !—A wreck! 
—Go-Devil, ahoy!” called Dujardin, meg- 
aphoning through both hands. “Will she 
strike, out there, do you think, Meester 
Blake?” 

“She'll strike, not less than two miles 
out—the poor devils!” groaned Blake, 
Sr., who knew the waters of those coasts 
like a book. 

“But they will send out lifeboats, they 
will, will they not?” queried the other 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, they will send them,” growled 
Blake sarcastically. “All that heroism 
can do will be done; but look at the Sea! 
—if you can face the wind without being 
biown flat!” 

Leila had now crept up the dune to 
join them, and there were stirrings aboard 
the two yachts. Again a rocket went up 
from the doomed vessel. No need for 
telegraph or telephone along those coasts! 
That despairing rocket was seen every- 
where; lights waved along shore on the 
mainland, men saw it over at Chadwick’s, 
and the whole countryside was up. 

Then lights moved upon the bay, as 
the stout surf skiffs, under three reefs, 
tacked across to the dunes. Presently the 
party off the two yachts rejoined those 
upon the big dune, everyone curious and 
excited—for the most part quiet, in the 
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presence of the awful strife of the ele- 
ments. Then the ghostly sails of the 
skiffs swooped in, one by one, from the 
bay, and fluttered silently down at the 
fishing station landing, and they could 
see figures busily at work about the ma- 
rine railways. 

Then their attention was distracted in 
another direction, for a great lifeboat on 
wheels pulled slowly over the sands, urged 
on by the combined efforts of a truck 
team and its entire crew. Without a 
word it was prepared for launching, the 
tall, raw-boned life savers, in their flap- 
ping oilskins, working with the smooth 
discipline of the trained soldiers of the 
sea that they were. At a sudden, hoarse 
shout of command they gripped the huge 
shell and dashed straight down on the 
flood of an undertow into the seething 
wall of the surf. Leila, with a shriek, 
covered her face, for it did not seem pos- 
sible that a boat could meet such a sea 
and live, but it shot high in the air and 
fell crashing into the space in front of 
the next comber, where her crew braced 
promptly to their oars, lifting her bodily 
over the next wall of foam. She sur- 
mounted it, and the next, and the next, 
until she became a mere speck on the 
waste, her light appearing and disappear- 
ing regularly. Then it, too, disappeared 
in the wrack of spindrift, and there 
ensued a dull period of waiting and 
watching, hour after hour—and nothing 
happened. 

And then the dreadful news spread 
along the thin line of watchers; nothing 
liad been seen or heard of her again. No 
patrol had seen her come ashore, not even 
a drifting oar had come back to them. 
The Sea had spoken—the strong hand of 
the Sea! Men groaned and wept among 
the fishermen, for there was not a man in 
that lifeboat’s crew who did not have a 
relative, father, son, brother, amongst the 
men of the fishing station. 

Soon after the second life boat arrived, 
from five miles up the beach. Its crew 
launched with the same despatch and pre- 
cision as the other. She had a gasoline 
engine and started out with a buoyant 
speed that carried her jauntily over the 
mountainous seas; but something went 
wrong with the machinery, for before 
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their eyes she slewed into a trough of 
the waves, and the next instant was 
swamped—and just two of her men were 
snatched alive from the surf as she drift- 
ed ashore. 

And now there were vigorous, excited 
movements among the fishermen, and 
their big whaleboat slowly lumbered out 
on the marine railway. The Colonel and 
his party buffeted their way across the 
dunes against the bitter wind and arrived 
at the station just as Captain Chadwick’s 
tall figure stood up in the stern and a 
crew of picked men clambered in. 

“This has hit us hard,’ said he, the 
tears glistening in his eyes as he looked 
down into the Colonel’s anxious, ques- 
tioning face. “I knew every lad in that 
lifeboat, Colonel. Most of ’em were raised 
up at our place; we've simply got to do 
what we can to find them! Good-bye, 
sir,” wringing the Colonel’s rugged hand, 
“you'll look after Mary if——” 

His voice was drowned in a_ hoarse 
shout, for eager hands rushed the heavy 
whaleboat down the rollway. She charged 
into the surf, and instantly her crew were 
rowing for their lives. Slowly and stead- 
ily she pulled away, until lost in the night. 

An hour of waiting passed, and the dim 
dawn came, with no abatement of the 
storm, no release from anxiety for the 
watchers on the dunes. The Imp turned, 
to perceive a second surf skiff slowly ad- 
vancing, foot by foot, over the beach, as 
it going to sacrifice. <A slim figure in 
oilskins stood up at the steering oar in 
the stern. The Imp had seen something 
like it before—the first time he had set 
eyes on the Surf Girl. Suddenly he re- 
alized whom it must be, and his heart 
turned to ice within him. “Great God!” 
he groaned aloud, “it’s Mary Chadwick! 
They've told her and she’s come over to 
—to His knees shook under him and 
he felt sick and dizzy. “No! No/—She 
mustn’t—she shall not!” he cried under 
his breath. 

He dashed, panting, across the sands 
and over to the skiff. “Mary! Mary!” 
he implored wildly. “Don’t do it!—Don’t! 
—It’s madness!—look at the Sea!—lIt’s 
death !” 

“The Sea has my father, my brothers, 
my uncle—why should I stay?” moaned 
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Mary, dully, dry tears in her eyes, “It 
shall have me, if God so wiils; but we 
must search the waters for my father and 
those who were with him. It must be 
done!” 

“I tell you no! It’s suicide!” raved 
the youth. “Mary, I beg of you, don’t 
go—for my sake, don’t!” 

Mary looked at him unresponsively. 
The exaltation of the martyr was in her 
eyes, and no power on earth could stay 
her. Her men clambered in and took up 
their oars at the thwarts. They were her 
own special crew—the two Seguine boys, 
old Captain Sofield and Fred Manly. Al- 
ready the skiff began to move aown the 
planks towards the sickening roar of the 
waters. Just then Dujardin came run- 
ning up, his eyes blazing. “Allow me, 
Mees Chadwick, that I go, too!” he urged, 
attempting to climb into the boat. 

Mary waved him away impatiently. 
“Madamoiselle, I insist that you permit 
me to go,” persisted the Frenchman, 
struggling to get aboard. 

“Somebody pull that man out,” barked 
old Sofield’s voice angrily. “He’s only 
got one good arm as it is, an’ only able 
seamen kin go.” They had to fight the 
gallant Count to get him away from 
the boat, in spite of one of his arms be- 
ing in a sling, but an instant later the 
surf skiff was dashing down the whirl 
of the undertow, propelled by a dozen 
strong arms. 

“Where you go, I go, too!” muttered 
the Imp, who was pushing alongside un- 
der the counter, and just as she reared 
up to the first line of breakers, he swung 
himself aboard and planked himself down 
ov a thwart alongside an astonished Se- 
guine, seizing the oar-handle with him. 
Mary looked annoyed, but he thought he 
detected a covert glance of admiration in 
her eyes, too. She was captain, never- 
theless, and of a crew of able seamen, 
and he felt that he was really but little 
better than so much dead weight, and he 
was grateful that she did not at once have 
him thrown into the sea. 

The Imp’s first impressions of that wild 
ride were of enormous white seas that 
capped and curled above them, of threat- 
ening whitecaps that snarled and reared 
everywhere in their path, and it was some 
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time before he realized that they were in 
no immediate danger of being swamped— 
so long as Mary held the steering oar. 
Looking back towards the shore, he was 
conscious of a scene of wildest excite- 
ment, as his father raved and stamped 
about the beach, shaking his fists and is- 
suing orders right and left. He had sure- 
ly declared a state of martial law, for 
suddenly, under his leadership, the entire 
population of the beach disappeared over 
the dunes. Then, after what seemed an 
indefinable and endless period of battling 
with the seas, the Imp, glancing ashore, 
perceived the masts of the Colonel's boat 
beginning to appear, inch by inch, above 
the dunes. Soon her entire hull showed 
above the skyline, with tiny figures work- 
ing frantically about her, laying planks, 
carrying rollers and slowly moving her 
over to the marine railway. The Imp 
realized with a throb of joy what a 
power she would be on such a sea as 
this, with her big engine, her good bal- 
last, her unswampable construction. The 
others saw it, too, and a motion ran down 
the line of oars as if to turn about and 
run for it through the surf. But Mary’s 
eyes were fixed across the waste of 
waves, searching everywhere. Already 
she was plainly growing tired, for their 
progress had been one long, tiresome 
struggle with the endless seas—and the 
old Ocean never gets tired! Already 
her eye was less quick, her hand less sure, 
and her breath came in short, distressed 
gasps. Several times the oar had been 
ali but wrenched from her grasp by the 
irresistible power of some great wave 
which dashed their bows around. 

Jim Seguine, watching anxiously, had 
slipped around the Imp and had already 
jumped to hold the oar for her when dis- 
aster, irrevocable and irretrievable, over- 
took them. A giant wave reared its snarl- 
ing cap high above them, and, as Mary 
threw her weight upon the oar to meet 
it, her foot slipped and she fell heavily 
across it. The next moment tons and 
tons of foaming sea water deluged down 
upon them, scattering the crew right and 
left, scouring out oars, men, gratings and 
boat gear, like some huge whirlpool. 
When the Imp recovered his senses 
enough to come choking to the surface, 











he realized that he was on the windward 
side of a boat that was all awash, and 
that in spite of his head being above 
vater, he was being choked to death from 
lack of opportunity to get a breath. Des- 
perately he pulled himself around the 
stern and clung to the leeward grab-rope 
He saw Manly and Sofield already three 
waves off, and they had given up hope of 
swimming back to the boat, their glisten- 
ing life preservers flashing in the early 
daylight as they turned their backs to- 
wards shore. Mary Chadwick alone clung 
to the lee grab-rope, with big Jim Se- 
guine only twenty feet away, making des- 
perate but ineffectual efforts to regain the 
beat. At an imperious gesture from 
Mary, he, too, gave up the struggle and 
turned his back towards the shore, half a 
mile off. 

The Imp was the only one without 
a life belt, and Mary, noticing it with 
some concern, pulled herself over to him. 

“You cannot—last—that way,” she 
choked between deluges of foaming white- 
caps. “Reach inside for an oarlock lan- 
yard again they were submerged, 
“and tie yourselfi—to the grab-rope.” 
The Imp managed it somehow. Their 
principal difficulty was to get breath 
enough, and again and again Mary came 
up strangling and coughing from the 
ceaseless waves which broke over their 
boat. The Imp glanced anxiously ashore, 
where redoubled efforts to launch The 
Crate were being made, but she seemed 
miles up the beach. He looked question- 
ingly at Mary. 

“We're in a cat’s-paw—sea cat—” she 
panted, “swift current that is taking us 
along the beach—no telling how long it 
will last!” 

He waved his hand shoreward. “Cap- 
tain Sofield—the Seguines—will they 
make it?” he asked. 

“They’re safe—if they can get through 
the surf alive—there’ll be plenty to help.” 

“Then you go!—Go!” he urged ear- 
nestly. 

She shook her head, and they both 
ducked and held fast to the rope as a 
sea rolled over them. 

“Oh, shucks—don’t mind me!” he re- 
monstrated, “I’ll make it somehow— it’s 
your one chance—Go! I beg of you!” 
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“And leave you here—alone?” ques- 
ticned the Surf Girl indignantly. “Do 
you think I would dream of such a 
thing ?” 

“Mary,” pleaded the Imp _ humbly, 
“p'ease go. I—I’m but an insignificant, 
worthless youth—you—you’re a—a prin- 
cess to your people—you’re all they have 
left—they need you—they depend upon 
you—you’re all that is left of the house 
of Chadwick . 

Mary looked wistfully towards shore. 
The beach was only half a mile away— 
and the Sea with devilish regularity and 
tirelessness persisted in riding its war- 
horses rough-shod over them. She looked 
at him fixedly. “I—I can’t leave you— 
and I won’t!” she declared. 

The Imp made a swift movement to- 
wards her. “Little girl,’ he said, very 
tenderly, gently striving to disengage her 
hands from the rope, “you must. It’s 
your duty 

She pulled herself away and_ then 
faced him, her eyes shining. “I—I 
can't!” she gasped, “I—I her eyes 
dropped and a slight flush spread over 
her wan cheeks. The Imp felt a wild 
throb of joy surge through him. He 
knew! She loved him! What cared he 
now for wind and wave—she loved him! 
He was a giant now, he could carry her 
in his arms across the waters! They 
looked at each other long, with the love 
light in their eyes, and the avowal was 
understood, though unspoken. 

“Then said the Imp. He crept 
over to her, unmindful of the seas, his 
eyes in hers. Gently his arm felt its 
way around her waist and he drew her 
close to him. “I love you!” he whispered, 
shielding her face with his arm. Slowly 
the little head went down on his shoulder 
and her body relaxed in his arms 























* * * * * * * 


At last The Crate was in position on 
the railway, and the Imp saw her charge 
down into the surf, the drumming of her 
exhaust reaching him faintly, even at 
that distance. The white spray dashed 
back from her high prow and she hurdled 
the waves like a huntsman, magnificent, 
commanding, mistress of the waters. The 
Colonel even got up a bit of sail to steady 
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her, and thus she dashed over the seas. 
And then she tacked about and went up 
the coast a bit; then about again, search- 
ing, searching. With a sinking sense of 
despair, the Imp realized that his father 
was hunting the waters where the skiff 
had last been seen—over a mile away; 
that he would lose precious time doing 
this; that their chances of being rescued 
were growing slimmer every minute. The 
Colonel tacked inshore and_ searched, 
searched everywhere, going as close to 
the line of the breakers as he dared. The 
Imp waved his free arm in the air now 
and then, and raised his voice in a feeble 
shout, futile and foolish, Mary, worn 
out with anxiety and fatigue, lay a dead 
weight in his arms, and he had to shield 
her against the seas with his coat. The 
Colonel tacked desperately about, wander- 
ing aimlessly farther and farther out to 
sea, while anxious minutes wore away. 
Then he evidently gave up the search, 
for he passed them about two miles out, 
on his way to the wreck. Mary had re- 
vived again, and together they raised 
their arms and voices in ineffectual calls 
for aid. The Imp even tried to get into 
the boat and stand up, but the Sea prompt- 
ly washed him out, and he was only saved 
from being wrenched from the rope by 
Mary’s frantic grip. 

Then followed a period of fighting to- 
gether for life and breath against in- 
creasing numbness and fatigue. The Sea 
seemed inexhaustible in its wealth of 
death-compelling devices to separate them 
from their boat, but life was very sweet 
and dear to them now. They meant to 
live, to enjoy each other in the years to 
come; and together they worked out 
schemes to husband their combined en- 
durance against the time when their boat 
should drift ashore. 

Finally they were released from the 
current, and soon after the roar of the 
surf, terrible but welcome, rang in their 
ears, with the beach only a few hundred 
yards away. No helping hand was there 
to greet them, no strong arms venturing 
into the surf with a stout life line to haul 
them swiftly out of danger. They had 
been lost track of long ago by the watch- 
ers on the beach, and their boat was com- 
ing ashore on a desolate stretch of sand, 


miles south of the fishing station. Their 
only hope lay in getting free of their boat 
without any bones smashed as she struck. 

Now they were in the first line of surf, 
and the water-logged craft careened sick- 
eningly, submerging them far under, while 
the angry waters boiled and drummed 
about their ears. If she did not roll up- 
right they would be forced to let go 
and The Imp grabbed his betrothed 
desperately around the waist and clung 
grimly to the rope as the boat rolled up- 
ward. Up, up they went, borne sideways 
on the crest of a huge wave, tossed about 
like a mouse in the paw of a lion, poised 
breathlessly high in the air for an instant 
above the maelstrom of beach pebbles and 
undertow, and then, with a_ shivering 
crash, the boat was hurled bodily down 
on the sand, and they were thrown sprawl- 
ing into the whirling undertow. The Imp, 
with Mary in his arms, strove desperately 
to rise. He put every last atom of his 
strength into withstanding the rush of the 
undertow, tearing, plucking at his legs. 
It seemed that no human strength could 
1¢sist being hurled back into the gulf, bu: 
an intermediate wave saved him, rolling 
up over the undertow and boosting them 
up the beach. Stumbling and struggling, 
he clawed his way upward, and in a few 
more steps he fell exhausted, spent, 
against the slope of a huge dune—saved! 

For some time he lay there, bent ten- 
derly over the half-conscious Surf Girl, 
too weary to think, to utter a sound. His 
first conscious feeling was one of utter 
gratitude to the Divine Grace which had 
saved them from the deep. A _ prayer 
welled up in his heart. It strove to find 
utterance in words. For the first time in 
his life he was conscious that God was 
very near to him—that he stood in His 
very presence. On his knees, bending 
over Mary Chadwick, his head sank slow- 
ly upon her breast and he buried his face 
in his arm and sobbed out a prayer of 
thanksgiving to Him, who, replete with 
infinite mercy and enduring love, had 
called him, and his, out of the shadows 
of death. 

For Mary belonged to him now; to- 
gether they had passed through the dim 
Valley; his protecting arm alone had been 
near in the time of trial. Mary’s arms 














stole around his neck and her eyes af- 
firmed his prayer. 

The Imp looked down at her, tenderly. 

“Surf Girl, dear Surf Girl,” he wept, 
“you that found me a raw youth and 
made me a man!—Will you—will you— 
ah, but I am unworthy to ask it !—will 
you—be—my—wife ?” 

Mary’s eyes gave him his answer. 





CHAPTER XII 
“THE CRATE” WINS A NAME 


Two ministers set sail from Gay Head 
in a tiny Barnegat sneak-box. They knew 
nothing whatever about sailing, and the 
baymen shook their heads when they set 
out, but in such a northeast gale as that, 
all you had to do was to hold the sheet 
and she would go—down the bay—with 
breathless speed. The sneak-box seemed 
very tippy, so one of the ministers be- 
thought him of the experiment of letting 
down the sail peak, after which she went 
very well, indeed! It was simply delight 
ful, this sailing in a hurricane, where all 
was ignorance and bliss—and before they 
knew it, they had passed under the Man- 
toloking bridge, and after a thrilling hour, 
they had negotiated the Tom’s River draw 
bridge also, and were in the vast waters 
inside the Inlet. Here the waves grew 
too awful to contemplate, and they decid- 
ed to go ashore—which was easier pro- 
posed than done without any definite idea 
of how to tack, and so it came to pass 
that, in the midst of various impossible 
maneuvers they ran hard aground on a 
shoal a mile north of Crab Island and two 
miles from the Life Saving Station. 

Seeing nothing but water for a gener- 
ous distance all about, the two theologs 
looked at each other cheerfully, got out 
their pipes and sat down equanimacally, 
Waiting to be rescued. It did not take 
long, for in less than half an hour a 
skiff hove in sight, on its way over from 
Chadwick’s, and, in answer to their shouts, 
the bayman tacked in on the shoal as 
close as he dared. The clergymen bar- 
gained with him at long range. How 
far was it to the nearest railroad station, 
and what would he take to set them ashore 
and return their sneak-box to Gay Head? 
‘’Tain’t no railroad station you want, 
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I’m thinkin’,” rejoined the bayman. “You 
is clergymen, hain’t ye? Wa’'ll, the’s a 
wreck out yonder, ’n’ a lot of our folks 
is drownded. If ever we needs anyone 
bad, it’s you two. Tell ye what I'll do; 
I'll take y’re boat back t’ Gay Head for 
nawthin’ ef ye’ll come with me an’ do 
what ye kin fer us.” 

The two men of God became instantly 
serious. Here was the work of their sa- 
cred calling to do. 

“My brother,” said the elder of them 
benignly, addressing the bayman, “we 
couldn't think of accepting your generous 
offer. Indeed, we insist on paying you 
roundly for taking charge of our boat, 
but as for the bereaved of this wreck, that 
is particularly our affair, and the quicker 
you take us to them, the better.” 

The bayman’s face lit up as he grasped 
the latter part of this sentence. “Now 
ye’re talkin’ like men!” he vociferated. 
“I knowed that ye’d do it—knowed it all 
the time !—jist wait a minnit ’n’ I'll wade 
over and git ye!’” He went over the side 
in his topboots and carried the two min- 
isters over to his skiff, first anchoring 
their sneak-box. ‘Then he hauled in the 
sheet, and in an instant they were scud- 
ding across the bay to the fishing station 

The scene on the beach as they came 
over the dunes was pitiful. In the fishing 
station lay, silent and still in their oil- 
skins, the bodies of those that had come 
ashore. Their women had come across 
the bay, and Leila was with them in the 
station, doing what she could to comfort 
their desolate hearts. One of the minis- 
ters went inside, while the other stepped 
out to the anxious group on the beach. 
The Sea still held the great majority of 
their men in its clutches. It would not 
give them up, nor would it give any sign 
of what had become of them. The wreck 
s‘ood out in the dim mist, looming up 
like a gaunt spectre, and some of the 
watchers thought that now and then the 
Colonel's craft could be made out hover- 
ing about her. 

The minister’s tall form stalked among 
them and he was hailed by overwrought 
nerves with a sob of relief. There was 
little else that human effort could do 
that had not been dcone—hcre was some- 
one who could lead them in prayer to that 
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Supreme Power that “spreadest out the 
heavens and rulest the raging of the sea.” 
The minister had often read the words of 
that prayer—in a stone chancel surrounded 
by a vested choir. Now he was in the pres- 
ence of the raw facts. Here was the Sea; 
yonder the wreck; above the great Ruler, 
who alone could save. His spirit mounted 
to the occasion, and with upraised hands, 
his white locks streaming in the wind, he 
invoked the aid and protection of the 
Deity, while about him knelt on the sands 
the grim, weatherbeaten fishermen and 
the little group that remained of the out- 
ing party. 

Coincidences are queer happenings. To 
the reverent they are something more, so 
many of them seem to occur under the 
guidance of some power without our- 
selves. This one happened only in the 
mere logic of events, let us say, but the 
deep “Amen” had hardly been sounded 
to the minister’s words when Dujardin, 
pointing up the beach, whispered, “Look !” 
to Leila, who knelt beside him. 

Two figures staggered around a point 
on the shore line. They did not seem 
like the beach patrol of the life savers, 
for one of them was tall, gaunt and hat- 
less, and his garments flapped about wetly 
in the wind, for he had no oilskins. The 
other figure was much smaller; it was 
girdled with a solid cork life preserver 
and wore a sou’wester. Dujardin nudged 
the Judge, who uncovered his face and 
followed the Frenchman’s gaze up the 
beach. They rose to their feet and 
strained their eyes in partial recognition. 
It did not seem possible, but 

Many of the fishermen still knelt in 
silent prayer, while the minister, with 
closed eyes, gave them his benediction in 
a high, rich voice that rose above the 
storm. Gradually, more and more of them 
looked up the beach, shading their eyes 
with their hands. Then Dujardin began 
to run, and after him the Judge. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! C'est George!” 
cried Eugene, as the recognition became 
a certainty. “A mon coeur, mon cama- 
rade—dé mon coeur!” he screamed, dash- 
ing over the sands. In another minute 
he had flung himself upon the Imp and 
kissed him soundly on both cheeks, and 
then seized the Surf Girl’s hand in his 





uninjured hand, while tears of Gallic hap- 
piness rolled down his cheeks. Meanwhile, 
the Judge joyfully wrung the Imp’s hand, 
and the whole beach came streaming after. 
The Sea had given back two of them, 
glory to God! and the happy reunion was 
as a ray of hope to those others to whom 
the future had looked desolate and dreary. 

Questions and answers flung themselves 
about. “How did they ever get through 
the surf—alive?” “How had they es- 
caped ?” 

“The Seguines?’ 

“Yes they had been rescued from the 
surf.” 

“Manly? Sofield?”—They __ pointed 
dumbly to the fishing station, which told 
Mary more than words. 

“Had they seen the Colonel ?” 

“Yes,” the Imp told them; he had 
passed them miles out to sea, on his way 
to the Inlet, after standing by the wreck 
for a considerable time. He ought to be 
in here in another hour. Then Mary 
asked the question that had trembled on 
her lips, fearful to learn the worst, yet 
hoping against hope. 

“Father?” she queried, looking anx- 
iously at her people. Men turned their 
heads away in silence. There was no an- 
swer, 

She tottered against the Imp for sup- 
port. “Tell me—he’s not there!” she im- 
plored, pointing to the fishing station. 

They eyed her miserably. “No,” said 
one, “he’s not—there.” 

Leila took Mary in her big arms and 
soothed her as only a woman can. The 
men gathered about the Imp and the 
clergymen were introduced, while the 
youth told them of their miraculous sal- 
vation. There was nothing further to do 
but wait. After a while a wagon came 
along the beach from the life saving sta- 
tion, bearing strange foreign dead who 
had come ashore from the wreck, and they 
were laid out with the others in the fish- 
ing station, for word had been passed 
along the beach that the ministers were 
there. 

Finally they made out the masts and 
white hull of the Colonel’s boat, plowing 
up the bay. The Imp sought out the Surf 
Girl and led her gently to the dunes, for 
it was Mary’s last chance—the news that 
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the Colonel might bring of her father. 
So intent was the Imp on her sufferings 
that he hardly realized what the Colonel’s 
own feelings must be until he saw him 
step ashore as The Crate ran on the beach. 
The old warrior’s face was writhing with 
suffering as he wrung the Judge’s hand 
silently, and his bowed head never once 
raised from the ground. He walked as 
one palsied and did not seem to hear what 
the Judge was trying to tell him. The 
Imp was about to bound forward, when a 
sob from Mary caused him to turn ten- 
derly to her. Her face was buried in her 
hands and she was crying bitterly—for no 
one had followed the Colonel from the 
boat. Men were working aboard her, let- 
ting down her sails, but evidently her 
father was not on board. The Imp put 
his arms about her, whispering he knew 
not what words of consolation in her 
ears, 

Then came heavy footfalls approach- 
ing; and he looked up, face to face with 
his father, led between two men—the 
Judge and Captain Chadwick! 


Ah, but that was a reunion! The 
Crate was surely a messenger of glad tid- 
ings to the fishing station, for she had 
not only brought the captain and his crew, 
but the welcome news that the lifeboat 
was safe, with all her crew, and was at 
that moment hove to under the lee of the 
wreck, not daring to attempt a return un- 
tii the sea went down, with which joyful 
intelligence a messenger scurried up the 
beach to the life-saving station. 

“Yes, sir, they’re as safe and sound as 
so many sardines!” quoth Captain Chad- 
wick, cheerily, to the anxious relatives. 
“We lay alongside of them for maybe an 
hour before the Colonel came along and 
took us off. There’s good water under 
the lee of the wreck—all you have to do 
is to keep her head to it—but I wouldn’t 
try to return through this surf for all 
the money in the world! We were lucky 
to get out there alive. By the way, we 
got three men off the wreck—all foreign- 
ers; can’t speak a word of English; one 
of ’em has a few words, but he’s too 
many for us—maybe young Dujardin can 
get something out of him.” 
“Eugene! Oh, Eugene,” 


called the 
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Colonel. “Go down to my boat and see 
what you. can do with the man we have 
aboard. He’s—here he comes now!” 

A black-eyed stranger jumped ashore 
from the Colonel’s boat. He wore a red 
Tam o’ Shanter and his iron-gray mus- 
tache and goatee were of the typical 
Frenchman of ’71. The Compte de la 
Rochette regarded him imperturbably with 
folded arms. Suddenly a light of recog- 
nition gleamed in the stranger’s eyes. 

“Seignieur!” he cried. It was but a 
single word, but there was a world of 
adoration, of loyalty, in the tones. He 
bounded forward and fell to his knees, 
clasping Eugene in his arms. The latter 
caressed him as one would a faithful re- 
tainer. 

“Mon Artois!” he exclaimed fondly. 
“I have been expecting you, but—nom 
du nom, not this manner!” He raised 
him gently to his feet and the two con- 
versed in such rapid-fire French that the 
bystanders were utterly unable to follow 
them. Gradually their dialogue grew 
more animated and excited, question and 
answer following each other like pistol 
shots. The Count‘s face flushed as he 
listened with kindling eye to Artois’ news, 
and a look of resolve gathered in his face. 
Leila drew near, listening with troubled 
face as she gathered here and there 
snatches of what was being said. 

“Eugene!” she cried at last, interrupt- 
ing them anxiously, “you’re not going to 
—to Morocco!” she gasped, turning 
deathly pale. 

He looked at her triumphantly. “To 
Morocco, mon ange—and at once! The 
old game is afoot once more, my girl, and 
we are needed—at the front!” He eyed 
her reassuringly. “I—I shall not go— 
alone? Shall I?” he asked, smiling at 
her. 

Leila blushed scarlet, and then in an in- 
stant the others knew—and how they all 
did mob her! And in the midst of the 
excitement and congratulations, the Imp 
and Mary managed to spring their little 
secret—and then the beach simply wouldn’t 
hold them all! Such a hand-shaking and 
back-slapping and hopping on the toes 
of elderly persons, who didn’t notice it 
in the least amid the universal rejoicing, 
as those old dunes witnessed ! 
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“Thunder and Mars!” chortled the 
Colonel, after pounding his son to a pulp 
and kissing Mary to his heart’s content, 
“Nothing but a dinner of the most porten- 
tious proportions aboard the Go-Devil will 
be celebration enough for this occasion! 
We'll have it to-night—and everyone’s in- 
vited !” 

“My friends,” said de la Rochette, tak- 
ing the grinning Artois by the arm, “‘let 
me introduce my comarade, Sergeant Ar- 
tois, of the French Secret Service. He 
can’t talk much English, but, let me tell 
you, he’s a wonderful pal to have around 
in a tight place! Artois, getting orders 
from me, slipped out of France unob- 
served in a sail packet from Marseilles 
to New York—yonder she lies!” pointing 
to the lone mast of the wreck. “But, my 
friends, he brings me such news that it 
is necessary for me to report home for 
further service at once 

“But how are you going to get out of 
America and give your enemies—back 
there—the slip?” put in the Judge, indi- 
cating the pine forests back of Chad- 
wick’s, 

“That’s easy,’ volunteered the Colonel. 
“We'll just run you out of sight of land 
in the Go-Devil. That'll lose any watch- 
ers they may have, effectually, and then 
I know a lonely shore down in Delaware 
Bay that we can run into, and there 
you can get by trolley and rail either 
to a Baltimore or a _ Philadelphia 
steamer.” 

De la Rochette thanked him profusely. 
“To-morrow morning, then, my dear 
Colonel, if you will!” he concluded. “And 
meanwhile—we have our ministers yet— 
and if Leila “4 

“Traitor!” bantered the Imp at her, 
squeezing Mary’s little hand under his 
arm. 

Leila made a face at him. “I just had 
to marry a French firebrand,’ she 
laughed, taking Eugene’s hand, “for my 
own future peace of mind!” 

“T think,” remarked Blake, Sr., to the 
Judge, “that a little travel tour, for rest 
and relaxation through, say Algiers, Tu- 
nis—and Morocco, is about what we need 
after this strenuous month, eh?” 

“I’m positive of it,’ agreed the Judge. 
“First Baltimore boat to Marseilles, chil- 
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dren, transportation ‘ll be on me, eh?’ 
bowing genially at his protége. 

That afternoon the sea abated and the 
lifeboat came ashore—with six more sur- 
vivors from the wreck. The men trooped 
up the beach and rejoined their waiting 
relatives at the fishing station. Then the 
ministers, at the request of the fishermen, 
prepared to read the burial service over 
the bodies of the lost before departing 
for home. Solemnly and quietly, every- 
one,—fishermen, life savers and yachts- 
men filed into the fishing station and stood 
uncovered and silent in the presence of 
There was a long period of 
quiet reflection, people speaking, if at all, 
in hushed whispers. Suddenly, out of the 
silence boomed the minister’s voice: 

“I am the Resurrection and the Life!” 
intoned the deep accents—those precious 
words that are the one hope that man has 
left in the presence of Death. The Imp 
gripped Mary’s hand convulsively and a 
choking emotion seized his throat and 
swept in a shiver through his body. The 
tears rose to his eyes in spite of himseli. 
Never before had the great mysteries of 
life, death, religion, seemed so poignant, 
so near. What a mere thread is the 
tenure of life! Any one of a thousand 
things might have happened—out there— 
but he and the dear girl beside him had 
been saved through it all. He saw the 
future ahead clearly; the good brown 
earth and the wide blue sea to be mas- 
tered and made to yield food for the sus- 
tenance of man; children to rise around 
him and call him blessed; a stern people 
to lead and to weld into a unit of Amer- 
ican citizenship—it was to be his life work 
and he welcomed it. And, by that burial 
service, by these dead with whom in life 
he had gone down bravely to the Sea, he 
felt that a bond of sympathy had begun to 
form between himself and Mary’s iron- 
souled people. 

* * * * * 

At length the gale blew out and the sky 
cieared. A warm, lazy wind came out of 
the southwest, and at last the rays of the 
setting sun pierced the clouds. Eugene 
iad enlisted the aid of the other minister 
tu good effect. There was a quiet mar- 


riage in the open-air chancel of the dunes, 
and later there was revelry and feasting 
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aboard the Go-Devil and the Colonel’s 
boat, which were lashed together for the 
occasion. 

In the midst of the toasts the Colonel 
arose and cleared his throat. “My good 
friends,” he began, beaming at them all 
through jovial eyes, “so much happiness 
has come to us all, that now, in the golden 
evening of my life, I cannot possibly see 
how the sun can shine brighter, the earth 
bloom greener, or the fish bite better! 
We have toasted the bride, the bride-to- 
bc, the grandpops-elect, the life-savers and 
our heroes of the fishing station. Now I 
want to propose a toast to my poor, name- 
less boat, heretofore referred to with an 
epithet of scorn and contempt. The Judge 
ard I have decided to christen her the 
Good Cheer, in memory of the glad tid- 
ings she has carried this day and the glad 
hearts she shall carry from now on. 
Here’s to her—drink hearty, my lads!” 

Then Captain Chadwick arose, and, in 
the high-pitched, eager voice of a vigor- 
ous old age, formally announced the en- 
gagement of his daughter, Mary Chad- 
wick, to the Imp, amid boisterous acclaim 
and facetious comments by the Colonel. 


And then De la Rochette and Leila 
stood up. His erect figure and military 
bearing gave him a commanding aspect 
that vied with Leila’s queenly stature. 

“My friends, my dear friends!” he cried 
impassionately, “you who have twice 
saved my life and ever guarded me from 
the machinations of my foes! ; 
Let me thank you, here and now, for 
a greater, a far greater boon! . 
have 


Ah, my friends! Through you I 
learned much of life that I never 
dreamed to exist—I have met Her 


—the American Girl! I have seen with 
my own ecyes the secret well-springs of 
your country’s greatness—let me assure 
you, gentlemen, that its roots lie in just 
one thing—the sweetness, the nobility, the 
comradeship of your women! Ah, my 
friends, but I know! I have the experi- 
ence! I have made, gentlemen—I have 
made”—taking Leila’s hand—‘“an Amer- 
ican love match! No dot is hers, gentle- 
men, no marriage contract! Just her own 
sweet self—my American rose! And, my 
friends, I am proud to present to you— 
Leila, Countess de Portanier de la Ro- 
chette!” 


THE Enp 


A LITTLE HUNT IN WESTERN 


KANSAS 


AND NEW MEXICO 


BY G. W. VON SCHRILTZ 


ATURDAY, the 8th of October, 
opened clear, calm and cool. A beau- 
tiful Autumn morning. As we 

backed the car out of the garage, the pros- 
pect of a hundred mile ride upon such a 
day sent business cares flying. 

A few days in the western end of the 
state, with prairie chickens, we had 
planned; back to Liberal by the 13th, and 
down the Rock Island to Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, for a few days’ sport among the 
blacktails. The law was to open the 15th. 

Southwest through Protection, Sitka, 
Ashland, and Englewood we drove. 
Through alfalfa bottoms, between wide- 


spread wheat fields, down over green creek 
beds, and across roomy pastures. Every- 
where the golden colors of early fall were 
to be seen. Feed and corn in the shock, 
haystacks and freshly drilled wheat we 
passed in speedy succession. Flocks of 
Bob Whites scurried out of our way—lit- 
erally hundreds of them. 

The old car, as though imbued with our 
care-free spirits, throbbed swiftly, merrily 
along in perfect rhythm. 

Entering Ashland we had a puncture, 
which the garage man repaired while we 
snatched a bite at a restaurant. 

Through the sand hills nearing the town 
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of Englewood we rocked without a pause. 
Sand, sage-brush or hard level roads—they 
all looked alike to the old car. Once or 
twice on the intermediate while crossing 
a creek or climbing a sand hill, but never 
on the low gear. 

Some seven miles out of Englewood 
toward Meade we found lakes. Large 
lakes for this prairie country. One, some 
two hundred yards across and half a mile 
long, the others smaller. 

“Ducks!” yelled Meyers, as he grabbed 
for his number ten lever action. 

In about thirty seconds I had kicked off 
the spark, set up my L. C. Smith and wag¢ 
trotting after Meyers, chucking a double 
handfull of shells into my pockets as I ran. 

A ten-foot, brick-red wall overlooked the 
We crawled to the top. I 
“Well, what do you 


largest lake. 
heard Myers gasp: 
know about that!” 

I was too short of breath to gasp much, 
but I guess I grinned. 

It was a sight worth the seeing. At least 
five hundred ducks scattered over the lake 
before us. There were teals (blue wings 
we were to learn later), mallards, big 
brown ducks, a heavy black duck we call 
butter balls, mud hens and hell divers. 

They squabbled, dived and splashed 
about in noisy quacking tranquility, and I 
wished for my camera, back in the car. 

“Ready?” asked Meyers. 

For answer I stood up. A thunder of 
wings, a gigantic multitudinous qua-a-k ! 
and a streaky cloud of black arose from all 
over the lake. 

Sometimes I wish that I had given more 
thought and perception to the ducks them- 
selves, instead of so much to the shooting. 
As the ducks arose in a body, heads out, 
mouths open and squawking with alarm, 
legs extended and wings flapping desper- 
ately, it was a grand sight. 

I singled out a big duck and let him 
have the left barrel. (A trait I have of 
shooting the left barrel first.) Myers 
thundered away like a young cannon, and 
the ducks continued to fall half way across 
the lake. Two teal fell from the general 
direction of my second shot. 


The ducks _ scattered smaller 


into 


bunches, circled every which way, some to 
settle upon lakes near at hand, others to 
depart straight-away toward the Cimarron 
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River. The mud hens dropped splashing 
into the water, two hundred yards from us, 
where they swam alertly about in rafts of 
fifty or more. The hell divers dived. 

A flock of twenty ducks came back to 
the lake where we were in hiding and, 
after two circlings, dropped among the 
mud hens. 

Myers sneaked around the lake behind 
them and I crept nearer the water. Myers 
dropped two as they raised and I scored 
a miss from a long-range shot as they 
passed, 

Then I spied a small flock of big ducks 
go down into the grass a half mile away, 
and so followed them. It proved to be 
a muddy pond. The water had dried up a 


considerable distance, leaving a_ long 
stretch of cracked mud _ between the 


water’s edge and the bank. In this dried 
mud, scattered milkweeds and cockle burrs 
had grown up. This frost-bitten, golden 
hued vegetation rattled tremendously 
when touched, so, although I had excellent 
cover, the one hundred yard “crawl” upon 
the ducks was a difficult accomplishment 
upon such a still, noiseless afternoon. 

At every pause to pick burrs from my 
knees, or to catch my breadth, I could plain- 
ly hear the splashing and quacking of the 
ducks. But how I enjoyed it! I glanced 
at the mud upon my hands and trouser 
knees and smiled. I felt the sun blistering 
the back of my neck and chuckled. I 
killed two mallards as they raised from the 
water, waded through the mud ankle deep 
to get them and whistled ‘““My Wife’s Gone 
to the Country,” as I trudged back toward 
where I could hear Meyers booming away 
with his number ten. 

He was shooting mud hens. 
kill some an even hundred yards. 
stepped off the distance. 

Noticing a long, dark line approaching 
in the distance I waived Meyers into si- 
lence and out of sight. It proved to be 
ducks. They came rapidly. A quarter 
mile away three separated from the flock 
and came down toward our lake. 

With a whizz they rushed between us, 
cut of gunshot for both, raised up and 
passed on. 

The speed at which those ducks were 
traveling was wonderful. They cut the 
wind like an express train with a noise 


I saw him 


We 














ee 





— 





I am at a loss to describe, produced by 
their bodies passing through the air. 

Gathering our ducks, we found that we 
had killed fifteen, not counting some half 
a dozen mud-hens, a couple of hell-divers 
and a crippled mallard which swam about 
in the middle of the lake out of range. 

Unfortunately all of the exposures of 
the ducks and the lakes were upon a roll 
of films which we were unable to find 
after we reached home. Placing the ducks 
in the car, we proceeded to the next lake. 
There we found some fifty ducks and the 
usual raft of mud-hens. 

We separated, Meyers going to the far- 
ther side of the lake. I crawled to the 
water’s edge among the weeds and secured 
a beautiful double as the flock raised. 
One teal came down ker-flunk and the 
other sailed off erratically, to be tumbled 
heels-over-head by a shot from Meyers. 

“If I don’t get another shot I’m paid 
for my trip,” Meyers stated as he cranked 
up. 
“Me too,” I agreed. “We can't make 
Liberal to-night, now, but I don’t care; 
we're out for a hunt and that was good 
sport.” 

For five miles after leaving the lakes 
our road was up and down hill and badly 
cut up with wheat wagons,—ruts and 
chuck holes everywhere. Out upon the 
flat, however, the trail was smooth and 
perfect. Not a time, save to get water 
and once to pick up two pedestrians town- 
ward bound, did we run much under 
thirty miles an hour. 

Upon every side now, the wheat fields, 
with buffalo grass pastures between, ap- 
peared. Each farm with neatly painted 
buildings, bespoke a greater prosperity 
than had favored the less tidy homesteads 
we had passed in the rougher country. 

A half mile from Meade we dropped 
into the Artesian valley. Here alfalfa 
replaced the wheat and trees were more 
plentiful. 

We stopped over-night at Meade, a 
town of a thousand people with more trees 
than I have seen lately. 

Leaving Meade at 9 o'clock Sunday 
morning we fairly flew southwestward 
across the level buffalo grass prairie to 
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Plains. At Plains we located Pat Flan- 
agan, an old acquaintance of Meyers’. Pat 
was a typical Irishman, local manager for 
a real estate firm. He reported business 
rushing. 

After insisting that we eat a water- 
melon at his office, Pat slipped one into the 
car “for future riference.” 

Twenty minutes after we had driven in 
we left the little town upon the flats, with 
so many real estate signs and so few trees 
behind as we rolled westward across the 
same level prairies. 

For eighteen miles we found scarcely a 
rough place. It was glorious motoring. 
The cool, clear air, the great white prair- 
ies stretching away to end in a hazy 
mirage, impressed one with the greatness 
of the country, and the wonderful future 
in store for it some day. 

Dropping gradually down into the val- 
ley of the Cimarron, we saw in the dis- 
tance the old brick schoolhouse where 
years ago had once been Fargo. 

The sense of utter desolation experi- 
enced at the old townsite of Springfield re- 
turned many-fold as we gazed upon that 
pile of bricks and stone standing out in 
the breaks of the river, miles from a house. 

What lonesomeness it must experience 
(if a building may have such feelings). 
Once the center of a bustling frontier 
town, with happy children tripping laugh- 
ing down its corridors in response to its 
clear, ringing bell. Now all alone—every 
house and child gone—God knows where. 
All,—everything gone, save the whisper- 
ing south wind, the roaming cattle and the 
waving red bunch grass. 

While fording the Cimarron we spied a 
hawk alight beneath the river bluff, and 
being a firm believer that each hawk de- 
stroys more game birds than one sports- 
man, Meyers grabbed his shotgun and ran 
to the edge of the bluff. Mr. Hawk scut- 
tled away, zig-zagging in his desperation, 
but a load of number sixes dropped him 
white breast upward, upon the sand, near 
the water. 

“Ten chickens saved for somebody to 
kill,” exulted Meyers, throwing the shell 
out of the barrel. 

“Even if it is Sunday,” I added for him. 
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SEE THE ANGRY SKY.” 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


BY A. W. DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. 


sé NE thousand dollars reward will be 
QO paid for information of the where- 
abouts of Francis Muir, who came 

from London to Montreal nearly twenty 


years ago. Address ArTHUR MuIR, care 
Montreal Gazette.” 


This placard upon the office wall of a 
shabby little hotel in St. Felix had a 
strange attraction for me. It drew my 
eyes whenever I entered the room and 
even invaded my dreams during my short 
stay at the hotel. 

On the morning before I was to leave 
the landlord brought to me a slightly built, 
delicate-featured youth, saying: 

“Well, Old Sport, here’s a feller wants 
to talk to you.” 

Before I could reply the youth ex- 
claimed: 


DIMOCK 


“IT hear you are going to Manowan; 
may I go with you?” 

Some impulse led me to answer his ques- 
tion with another: 

“Who is Francis Muir?” 

“He is my father’s brother, and my mis- 
sion here is to find him.” 

“What makes you seek him at Mano- 
wan?” 

“This!” and the boy thrust into my 
hand a letter bearing the heading of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post to which I 
was bound. The paper was soiled, the 
writing apparently disguised and the only 
words in the letter were: 

“Francis Muir is dead. Go home.” 

“How do you know this message came 
from your uncle.” 

“How did you know whom I was seek- 
ing?” he exclaimed, almost passionately. 
































“I have had bushels of letters, plausible, 
well written, giving clews that led to In- 
dian villages, lumber camps, homes of 
habitants and cemeteries. I felt the fals- 
ity of the trails as I followed them, but 
this rings true. I want you to believe it, 
for I need your help.” 

“You shall have it, Arthur,” and as 
tears filled his eyes I continued: “I have 
a sleigh engaged to St. Michel, and on 
the way there are habitants’ houses where 
we can sleep.” 

“How will it be beyond St. Michel?” 

“Our path wili be over unbroken snow, 
on wind-swept lakes and through track- 
less forests. We will need a guide and 
a dog team, and will have to travel on 
snowshoes and sleep in the drifts where 
night finds us. 1 wonder if you can stand 
it?” 

“T can stand anything but delay. 
soon can we start?” 

“As soon as a horse can be harnessed 
to a sleigh,” and within an hour of our 
meeting we were off. 

The cold was intense and grew worse 
hour by hour. At first the road was a 
series of gullies, down one side of which 
the sleigh dropped with heavy thuds and 
was dragged up the other by a pony which 
scrambled like a cat. Then its smooth 
course was over the unbroken surface of 
a lake where its borders were marked by 
lines of evergreen bushes. 

That night, at the habitant’s house 
where we slept, Arthur told me of his 
mission. 

“Uncle Frank quarreled with his father 
and was disinherited, while my father was 
forbidden to seek him. Father died a few 
weeks ago and at the last he whispered 
to me: 

“‘*Find Frank, share the estate with 
him, and ask him to forgive me.’” 

In the morning the mercury thawed and 
rose thirty degrees. Our road led through 
forests, over burned districts, along hog- 
backs and on the snow-covered ice of 
lakes. We spent the night at a half-way 
house, kept for the tote teams of the lum- 
ber companies. Arthur was told that the 
whole country knew of the thousand-dol- 
lar reward, and if the man had lived 
south of James’s Bay he couldn’t have 
escaped discovery, while north of it no 


How 
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Englishman could have lived through a 
single winter. Then a light gleamed in 
the eyes of the boy as he exclaimed: 

“Before I abandon the search I will 
find for myself how far north in this land 
an Englishman can live!” 

At St. Michel we were told that our 
best chance for a guide was to try Felix, 
a Tete de Boule halfbreed, who was to 
start in the morning for an Indian village 
near Manowan. 

The Great White Plague, which thrives 
in the crowded huts of the Indians, had 
marked Felix for an early victim, and 
I was glad when he refused to guide us. 
But Arthur declined to accept the deci- 
sion, told the halfbreed of his mission, 
and demanded his reason for refusing. 

“Because I know your uncle,” was the 
startling reply, “and I sent that letter for 
him. He is dead to you and will never 
return to your country.” 

“Then I will stay in his, and now you 
must take me to him. Where does he 
live?” 

“In the cabin where his Indian wife 
died and his Indian child lives. I will 
guide you there, but your-mission will be 
a failure.” 

Felix selected the stores, examined our 
equipment, condemned Arthur’s  store- 
purchased snowshoes and bought him 
others of Indian make from caribou hide. 
The dogsled was carefully loaded and a 
heavy pack made up for himself, but he 
left nothing for us to carry. 

Our first day’s march was a short one, 
for Arthur was unused to snowshoes, and 
when his tired feet began to trip Felix 
told us it was time to camp. That night 
by the campfire Arthur sought to learn 
from Felix something of his uncle’s life, 
but the halfbreed made little response and 
seemed to regret his hasty promise. 

Throughout the following day Felix 
was silent as a graven image. He walked 
in advance, over hills, through forests 
and across lakes, breaking trail for the 
dog, which plodded behind him. I kept in 
their track, and Arthur followed in silence 
for many long hours. We were two days 
covering the distance an Indian would 
have made in one, yet I felt worn out 
when we arrived at Manowan. 

I talked with the factor at the post of 
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Arthur’s projected trip, and was told that 
it was perilous, but that no Indian in the 
Tete de Boule tribe was more likely than 
Felix to carry him through in safety. 
The factor proposed that we visit the 
village of the tribe to which Felix be- 
longed, which lay just across the lake. 
It was a pretty procession that started 
from the post, the Scotch factor-father 
dragging two tots on a toboggan, the 
buxom squaw-mother followed by four 
youngsters, and all but the tots traveling 


There were a few dishes, a rifle, ditty bag, 
snowshoes, clothing and a canvas sheet 
for shelter. Each carried a hatchet, knife 
ard a waterproof box of matches. 
Arthur tried to thank me as he took 
my hand at parting, but the words 
wouldn’t come, and I could scarcely speak, 
for I feared it was a final farewell. 
Two days passed quickly to the voy- 
agers and marked forty miles to the good 
on the map of their journey. Arthur's 
spirits rose and he felt sure of the full 





“WE SPENT THE NIGHT 


on snowshoes. At the village we met 
Felix, who returned with us. 

At daylight the next morning Felix was 
preparing for the trip, and it was an edu- 
cation in camp life to see him select and 
pack stores. Cans and confections were 
cast aside. Pemmican, beans, cornmeal, 
tea and salt were lavishly provided. Head 
cheese, frozen bread, prunes and sugar 
were treated as luxuries and sparingly 
supplied. The rations for the dog seemed 
inadequate to me, but the factor assured 
me that they could usually shoot “var- 
mints” for him, and that when they 
couldn’t it would be time to eat the dog. 


AT A HALF-WAY HOUSE.” 


success of his mission, and the reflection 
of his happiness brought stray gleams to 
the face of his strange companion. The 
life agreed marvelously with the boy, and 
he soon insisted on doing half the work 
of the camp. Felix opposed this at first, 
but his own strength was failing, as his 
cough became more frequent, while blood 
often came from his lungs. Arthur was 
shocked when he saw this symptom and 
urged an immediate return to Manowan. 
But Felix refused to return, saying that 
his cough troubled him less in the open 
than in the village of his people. He 


added: 
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“If anything should happen to 
camp in the nearest woods, keep your fire 
going, and my people will find you.” 

There came a number of days of mod- 
erate cold, during which Felix appeared 
much better, and one night he said to 
Arthur: 

“To-morrow you will reach the end of 
the trail.” 

“Will I really see my uncle then?” 

“Yes, but you will regret it.” 

In the morning their course lay over 
the surface of a long lake and the labor 
was light, but Felix was uneasy and urged 
more haste. 

“What are you afraid of?” asked Ar- 
thur. 


me, 


“Everything! Look at that circle 
around the sun! See the angry sky! 


Feel the air! A blizzard is coming that 
we cannot face on the lake. We must 
reach the cabin before the storm strikes 
us.” 

It was too late. A white cloud of snow 
came sweeping toward them, falling from 
above and torn by the gale from the 
surface of the frozen lake. The blast 
caught them, buffeted them and filled 
their eyes with stinging particles. Ar- 
thur, staggered and blinded, lost all sense 
of direction and clung helplessly to his 
companion. Strength came to the man of 
the He cheered the cower- 
ing dog and helped turn the sled away 
from the blast. He supported Arthur, 
shouting encouragement in his ear while 
he hauled on the sled and led the way 
tcward the shelter of the wooded shore. 
They reached it at a point where drifts, 
piled above their heads, partially sheltered 
them, and were taking their first free 
breath, when—crash! 

lhe waters opened to receive them, and 
men, dog and sled sank beneath the sur- 
They had struck the shore where 
a stream entered the lake and the ice was 
thin. The swift current swept dog and 
sled beneath the ice out into the lake and 
would have carried Arthur away but for 
the grip with which Felix held him. 

“Cling to the ice, but don’t struggle. I 
will have you out in a minute,” was calmly 
spoken in Arthur’s ear, and he held to 
the edge of the ice, while the rush of the 
current pressed his body beneath it, leav- 


wilderness. 


face. 
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ing only his head above water. Tl elix 
twisted his feet out of his snowshoes and 
worked his way toward the bank until 
he reached the out-thrusting branch of 
a tree. Returning, he dragged the sway- 
ing branch with him until Arthur, too, 
was clinging to the frail support. Soon 
Arthur succeeded in tearing off his snow- 
shoes, which were holding him in the 
clutch of the current, and in a few mn 
utes both were standing in deep snow with 
saturated garments already turning to ice. 

“Follow me!” exclaimed Felix. “The 
cabin is within two miles and we have got 
to wade or wallow there.” 

Arthur kept close behind Felix, wh 
with feverish strength was breaking a 
trail through snow in which he sank to 
his waist at every step. Arthur’s mus 
cles responded slowly to the call which, 
with infinite pain, he was making upon 
them. One moment sweat poured from 
his weakening body and the next became 
icy cold, chilling him to the bone. The 
pain that possessed his body invaded his 
mind and he cried: 

“Felix, I’m all in! It is torture to lift 
my feet and I won’t do it! I’d——” 

“Stop talking! It’s only five minutes 
to the cabin. Follow me, if you die in 
your tracks!” 

With one final, supreme effort Arthur 
stumbled on, while the trees about him 
swam dizzily before his eyes, and when 
the vision of a log cabin, half buried in 
siow, appeared, he fell forward uncon- 


) 


scious. 

Slowly the mind of the boy came back 
as he lay quiet with muscles that ached, 
but with nerves that were at peace. His 
awakening memory gathered in the events 
just passed as one picks up the fantasies 
of a dream. With returning reason he 
sought to separate the real from the phan- 
tasmal, and opened his eyes only to be 
sent back into the realm of visions. For 
big, dark eyes were looking sadly into 
his own, and as they gazed their expres- 
sion changed from pity to welcome, wel- 
ccme back to the world Arthur had so 
nearly left. Then the lids drooped over 
them and the rich color rose in the cheeks 
of the beautiful child and mantled the 
oval face that was framed with a wealth of 
loosely bound brown hair. Arthur’s puzzled 








“THEY REACHED IT AT A POINT 


HEADS PARTLY 


senses wandered again, and when they 
returned the girl had gone, but in her 
place was Felix, no longer the man of 
mixed blood, but the gentleman born, 
greeting his guest in his home. 3e- 
hind him forever was the fiction of In- 
dian blood, and Arthur’s eyes could be 
closed no longer. In amazement that was 
almost awe the boy grasped the hand of 
his late guide, exclaiming: 

“So this is the end of the trail, and 
you are my Uncle Frank?” 

A smile was his only answer as Francis 
Muir spoke gently to his daughter: 

“Ruth, my dear, this is your 
from over the sea, Arthur Muir.” 

“You are very welcome, my cousin,” 
said the child, as her little hand was 
placed shyly in his. 

‘Now you must rest,” said 
to his nephew, and Arthur 
eyes, only to open them again and again 
to make sure that the little form, clad in 
the softest furs, that was moving grace- 
fully about the room, was something bet- 
ter than a beautiful dream. Then weari- 


cousin 


Mr. Muir 
closed his 


W HERE 
SHELTERED 





DRIFTS PILED ABOVE THEIR 
THEM.” 


ness overcame him, and he sank into slum- 
ber, from which he was awakened many 
hours later by a pitiful voice: 

“Father is very, very sick. Won’t you 
tell me what to do?” 

As Arthur knelt beside the rough cot 
on which the sick man lay a great dread 
filled his heart. 

“Oh, Uncle Frank!” he cried, “don’t 
you know that you are going home with 


me, you and Ruth, to your home and 
mine?” 

“[ am going on another journey, Ar- 
thur,” and the sick man smiled as the 


boy took his hand. “I can obey the sum- 
mons without sorrow, now that I can trust 
my Ruth to you.” 

“May God deal with me as I with her!” 
solemnly exclaimed the youth, and the 
silence that followed was broken only by 
the sobs of the girl. 

“Ruth,” said the dying man, “I 
talk to your cousin alone.” 

After the girl had gone he continued: 
“IT have little time left, and after that you 
and Ruth must start at once for a settle- 


must 




















“IT WAS A PRETTY PROCESSION 


ment. It would take dynamite to blast 
out a grave, so let this cabin be my pyre. 
Pile wood around me, and just before 
leaving light the fire that will consume 
the shell which will be left of me.” 

It was dawn of the following day when 
the end came, and daughter and nephew 
knelt told of her 
father’s last charge, and she cried aloud: 

“Must I leave him to-day?” 

“It was his wish,” returned Arthur, and 
the child, with breaking heart, turned to 
the task of preparing for the long jour- 
ney through the wilderness with a youth 
whom she had known but two days. 

She mended for her companion a pair 
of her father’s snowshoes and prepared 
food and clothing for the trip. There 
were fur gloves, jacket and cap for Ar 
thur and the same for herself; a knapsack 
and double blanket for each and two can- 
vas sheets for shelter. The rifle of her 
father was with Arthur’s at the bottom 
of the lake, but the girl had her own light 
weapon, and her belt held a small axe, 
knife, cup and a waterproof box of 
matches, The camp-kit outfit was mea- 


beside the cot. He 


THAT STARTED FROM 


THE POST.” 


ger—small saucepans, tin plates, spoons 
and forks, two of each. Moose meat and 
moose tallow were liberally provided, and 
four quarts of cornmeal were taken, Salt 
and a paper of tea completed the list. 
Arthur protested against her carrying 
a pack, but Ruth persisted, saying: 
“Father always allowed me to do my 
{ am happier so.” 
Everything is ready 


share. Please let me; 

“Then let us start. 
for lighting the fire, after which we must 
go on and not even look back, and I never 
wished for anything, my cousin, so much 
as to share the burden you must bear.” 

He applied the match to the pyre and 
silently they started on the long trail that 
was to lead to the homes of their people. 
Side by side, on their snowshoes, they 
walked, while the crackled behind 
them and the red flames shone on the trees 
beyond them. 

For an hour not a word 
and then the girl said: 

“T have fought it out now, and after 
this I will be a good comrade, as father 
would have wished me to be,” and they 
talked of the course, the trail, the weather 


fire 


was uttered, 
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and everything farthest from _ their 
thoughts. For lunch they had slices of 


moose tallow between pieces of hoecake, 
which they ate without stopping, and they 
had walked for six hours when they 
halted to make camp for the night. They 
chose a site on the bank of a lake, shel- 
tered by a group of great spruce trees, 
and Arthur chopped firewood, while Ruth 
built the fire and gathered soft, fragrant 
branches of the conifers for their beds. 
He dug pits in the snow with his snow- 
shoes and stretched over them the 
light canvas that served as a shelter. A 
small sheet of canvas served as partition, 
fire reflected into both 


she 


while the was 
apartments. 

“That is the way father and I used to 
arrange,” said the girl. She claimed the 
right to prepare the meal and served him 
with broiled moose, hot mush and a cup 
of tea. 

After supper they sat by the fire, be- 
yond which mercury would have frozen, 
and in reply to his questions she talked 
of her father, whom she worshipped; of 
her mother, whose memory she cherished, 
and of her people as she called them, 
although seven-eighths of the blood in 
her veins was English. Arthur reminded 
her of this as he talked of her kindred 
across the sea and of the estate that was 
waiting for her. She shook her head as 
she replied, sadly: 

“I shall always remember every word 
you have said, but I will never forsake 
my own people.” 

The pointers of the Dipper marked mid- 
night when she warned him of the hard 
tramp of the morrow and lay down to 
peaceful slumber, while he tossed rest- 
lessly on the other side of the canvas par- 
tition. Toward morning he arose to re- 
plenish the fire, but found that Ruth had 
already attended to it. 

“That is man’s work,” he said, and 
won from her the promise to leave it to 
him thereafter, but the promise was 
broken on many a day that followed. 

In the morning Arthur was not well, 
but he concealed his weakness until they 
had gone some miles on their journey. 
Then, as they were passing through a bit 
of heavy timber, he stumbled and _ fell. 
In reply to Ruth’s look of alarm, as she 


- 
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helped him to rise, he confessed to a seri- 
ous chill. 

“We camp right here till you are well,” 
she exclaimed, and, throwing down her 
pack, attacked the nearest birch with her 
axe. She allowed Arthur to help until 
the fire was started, and then insisted that 
he sit beside it. She put her fur jacket 
around him, declaring she could work 
better without it. She rigged up his shel- 
ter, piled soft-wood boughs on his bed 
and arranged the fire to shed its warmth 
upon him. She broiled moose meat and 
she made broth; she tempted him with 
hot hoecake and tea, but he ate nothing. 
‘bhere was a great dread in her heart as 
she labored with her little axe to pile up 
fuel to last through the night. 

Arthur grew hourly worse, with in- 
creasing fever and stabbing pains in his 
chest. During the night his mind wan 
dered and a terrible cough came on that 
distressed the girl as much as it tortured 
her patient. She sat beside him and 
talked soothingly to him when he babbled 
wildly, and she lifted his head when he 
gasped for breath to fill his choking lungs. 
As days passed and he grew weaker the 
mother instinct possessed her and she pet- 
ted and crooned over him, coaxing him 
with spoonsful of soup in his lucid inter- 
vals, and making cheerful response to his 
whispered questions. But always she paid 
for such blitheness by going forth hastily 
to get fuel, while tears rained down her 
cheeks and sobs shook her frame as she 
wielded the little axe. With bursting 
heart she sat for hours with her ear near 
the lips of the unconscious one, listening 
for the last breath that seemed so near. 
Then the fountains of the great deep 
overflowed, and the girl threw her arms 
around her cousin, and she covered his 
face with kisses. 

“My darling, my darling,” 
“you will die and leave me alone! I love 
you, I love you, and, oh, I want to die 
with you!” 

“Who talks of dying?” came to her in 
a stronger voice than she had heard for 
days. “You have brought me out of the 
Valley of the Shadow, sweetheart, and I 
will get well for your sake.” Then his 
eyes closed with weakness, but the sleep 
that followed was restful and health-giv- 


she wailed, 














g. Ruth slipped away and chopped fuel 
furiously, while blushes covered her face 
and joy leaped in her heart. 

Arthur’s recovery was rapid, but no 
further expression of affection could he 
win from his cousin. She hastened their 
departure when he would have lingered, 
and when they encountered two trappers 
of her tribe she ignored his protests and 
insisted he should be carried on their dog- 
sled to the Indian village. 

They were walking together as they 
approached her home, when Arthur whis- 
pered to the shy girl beside him: 

“Now, darling, please let me talk about 


ing. 


cur English home, yours and mine. How 
soon can you start on our long journey?” 

“IT am not your darling and I cannot go 
to your English home! My place is with 
Go home and marry one of 
your own class. You will soon forget me.” 

“How could I ever forget 
should dream of you every night, and the 
sound of your voice as you said, “My dar- 
would always be ringing in my 


iy people. 


your | 


ling’ 
ears.” 
“Oh, I knew it! I knew you would re- 
proach me with that. You will always 
remember a squaw who shamelessly kissed 
you and proffered her love unasked. You 
will compare her with English girls who 
are always so decorous. I hate you, and 
I will never, never marry you! Now, 
will you go and leave peace?” 
“I will! Though I hope you will have 
no peace! I wish I were an Indian, for 
then I would woo you in Indian fashion.” 
The cousins parted coldly as Arthur 
started with a guide and a dogsled for 
St. Michel. His camp that night was near 
another, that of a Tete de Boule Indian, 
bringing to his village a priest, who bap- 
tized and married their living and buried 
their dead. Arthur talked late with 
Father Damien, whose gentle spirit 
soothed the sore heart of the youth and, 
when the priest asked if there was any- 
thing he could do for his new friend he 
almost shouted: 
“Yes, hurry with me to that Indian vil- 
for I have work for there!” 


me in 


lage, 


you 
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Ihe priest smiled, for it was given to him 
to read the hearts of men. 

The next morning Arthur hurried In- 
dians and dogs until the priest reminded 
him of the need of care after his so re 
cent sickness. As they approached the 
village Arthur hastened to overtake an 
Indian woman burdened with a heavy 
pack and followed by a girl and a dog. 
lhe outer garment of the girl was of cal- 
shawl drawn over her head 
concealed her comeliness. She looked up 
meekly when a masterful voice addressed 


ico, while a 


her: 

“Where is your lovely fur robe?” 

“I have put it away. I will look at it 
sometimes—but not often.” 

“Run along and get into it quickly, for 
you will have company in five minutes.” 

“Please make it ten,” she said without 
lifting her eyes, and Arthur was merciful, 
for it was fifteen before he knocked at 
her door. He received his reward in the 
look of love from the depths of the big, 
dark eyes that had welcomed him back 
to the world on the day when first they 
met. He glanced at the graceful, fur- 
clad form, gazed at the wealth of bonnie 
brown hair, studied the beautiful face un- 
til it was flooded with blushes, and said: 

“This is Father Damien, and he is here 
to marry us, for this is our wedding day, 
Ruth.” 

As the color left her face and the little 
hand was lifted in protest, a great dread 
filled his heart. The die had been 
he had done what he could, and he strove 
to read his fate in the solemn face and 
the serious eyes. 

The long silence was broken by 


cast, 


the 
priest, who said gently: 

“I cannot marry an unwilling maiden.” 

“Are you unwilling, Ruth?’ and Ar 
tlur’s voice trembled. 

After a moment there came from the 
girl’s quivering lips, words first uttered 
by one of her name three thousand years 
ago: 

“Whither thou goest, I will go. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” 
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ee OME up and play with me.” 
This is a secret code, full of all 


kinds of meanings to the man re- 
ceiving it, and when it comes from a cer- 
tain king, who is also several kinds of an 
ex-monarch, it sends thrills running up 
and down the spine; and when it is im- 
possible to obey the command, as it is 
sometimes, it makes one meditate gloom- 
ily upon the extreme hardship of not 
always being able to follow that good old 
advice, given by some wise and unknown 
sage: “When business interferes with 
fishing, give up business.” 

Fine advice, that, until one’s thoughts 
turn to a cold winter coming, and certain 
sundry kids for whom shoes and other 
things must be bought. 

Here is a partial translation and am- 
plification of the code words with which 
this story opens; it is taken from a let- 
ter, signed by the king himself, under date 
of February 3, 1912: “I am relying upon 
you to bring those dry-flies here in per- 
that you may teach me their use 
while I introduce you to a famous trout 
stream that it would be a shame to die 
without having seen. So, as early in the 
spring as you can make it convenient, I 
shall expect word from you’ The buck- 
board will meet you at the Shokan sta- 
tion.” 

Here were junks of joy; my first trout 
fishing for the season of 1912 was to be 
with A. W. Dimock on his beloved Rond- 
cut. It had been arranged earlier in the 
Winter that Gifford Pinchot was to be 
one of the party; he, too, had become 
interested in the dry-fly. But alas! Mr. 
Pinchot has a little rule of his own which 
forbids him to allow pleasure of any kind, 
even fishing, to interfere with business 
or duty. At this particular time duty 
called him to California. However, he 


son, 


succeeded in getting in a few days’ fish- 


actic 
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ing in Southern California, and with rod 
and line had various tussles with giant 
swordfish that the probabilities are he 
Nor was my disap- 
pointment that he could not at that time 
gg to Mr. Dimock’s permanent, for in 
the latter part of July I visited the Saw- 
kill, in Pike County, two or three miles of 
which Mr. Pinchot controls, and on our 
first day on the stream had the pleasure 
of seeing him take with a dry-fly, not 
withstanding very poor weather and wa- 
ter conditions, a fine specimen of brown 
trout, eighteen inches long. This was 
particularly pleasing, as on that day he 
fished with dry-flies for the first time and 
it had been considered next to impossible 
to take fish with a fly from this particular 
stretch of water under the conditions at 
that time prevailing. 

But to return to the king; Mr. Dimock 
is a very modest man and perhaps would 
deprecate the use of such a title. I can 
not say in his case, “There is no need 
of proving that he is a king; he admits 
it”; so I will furnish proof of my own 
that he is several kinds of a king. When 
not much more than a lad, in the early 
’60’s, chance or something else sent him 
to Wall Street, where he entered a brok- 
er’s office as a clerk. It happened that 
he possessed the famous Aladdin’s lamp, 
or something every similar to it. He had 
the privilege of trading on his own ac- 
count before and after office hours. The 
Aladdin’s lamp, or whatever it may have 
been, had the power of turning into gold 
everything that came within the young 
Dimock’s vision. Within an almost in- 
credibly short time the profits of the 
clerk were greater than those of the bro- 
kerage firm that employed him, and he 
was immediately offered a partnership 
Some time in the 60’s—1866, I think— 
he signed a check for $3,800,000, at that 


will not soon forget. 
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time the largest check in the world’s his- 
tory. Among other big steamship lines 
that he owned and controlled 
celebrated Pacific Mail. 
le was known as the “Napoleon of Wall 
Street,” accomplishing that if 
told in narrative form would rival in in- 
terest the Arabian Nights tales. If not 
an ex-king of finance, he is admittedly 
an ex-emperor, which practically amounts 
to the same thing. 

Abandoning all business cares in the 
early ’80’s, he became a king of the great 
outdoors, something more worth while. 
The delights of Florida, from a sports- 
man’s standpoint, took full possession of 
him, and surely no one can question the 
fact that he became the king of tarpon 
fishermen. If 1 am not mistaken, he was 
the first man to take the silver king with 
hook and line. Who can read his ‘Flor- 
ida Enchantments” or “The Book of the 
larpon” without having a thrill at every 
page? How many anglers have landed a 
150-pound tarpon with an eight-ounce fly 
rod? Dimock has done it, and can prove 
it, not only by his own admission, but by 
a series of remarkable photographs made 
by his son, Julian A. Dimock, who has 
such over a camera 
that at times he has heard the splash of 
a fish behind him and, turning around 
quickly, has caught the tarpon in mid- 
air, After examining a few hundred of 
Mr. Dimock’s photographs one might we'l 
wonder whether the tarpon was a fish or 
a bird, an idea advanced not long ago by 
a newspaper in a review of Mr. Dimock’s 
tarpon book. 

That for many years Mr. Dimock has 
ruled over the kingdom of Peekamose, 
nestling among the beautiful hills of the 
Catskills in Ulster county, no one would 
have the hardihood to deny. The seat of 


was the 
lor many years 


things 


marvelous control 


the kingdom has been appropriately 
named “Happy Valley.” Having seen 
“Happy Valley,’ I could offer no criti 


cism if it had been called “Paradise. ’ 
For twenty-six years here is where Mr. 
Dimock’s heart has been. Two hundred 
feet in front of his house flows, runs and 
tumbles a stream of crystal c'earness, the 
Rondout, called on the maps “Rondout 
Mill Creek.” It has its source a few 
miles above Peekamose, gathers volume 
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rapidly as it comes down the mountain, 
and becomes a stream of goodly size be- 
fore it reaches Peekamose. Farther 
down it is known by many peop!e as the 
Lackawack, a Indian 
name. Mr. Dimock and two or three of 
his friends like six 
miles of this s:ream, by virtue of owning 
the land through which it flows. The in 
habitants of the stream are native brook 
trout, pure blooded and aristocratic, all 
descended from the oldest 
and all with a pedigree that cannot be 
questioned, for the stream has not been 
stocked. Of brown trout, liked by many, 
despised by some, there are none. As 
boy I was brought up within two hun 
dred feet of one of the most beautiful of 
meadow brooks, where brown trout had 
never been heard of, and | never 
had the same feeling toward any other 
fish as that which takes possession of 
me when I see the speckled salvelinus 
fontinalis. I have no 
word against the brown 
hatchery-raised native, but the thrill and 
interest are always a little greater when 
I know that there is not the 
chance of taking a “liver-fed.” 
On the afternoon of May 22, 


c uphonious old 


control something 


inhabitants 


have 


desire to Say a 
trout or the 


slightest 


afier 





A BIT OF DRY-FLY WATER ON THE RONDOUT 


having feasted tired eyes from the car 
windows for several miles on the well- 
known Esopus, the fly-fisherman’s delight, 
the station at Shokan, was reached and 
rods and grip were quickly transferred to 
the waiting buckboard. What a ride for 
one who for months had seen nothing but 
city streets! Twelve miles over a nar- 
row, mountainous road, mostly uphill, 
and at times so steep that the aid of a 
balloon seemed almost imperative. There 
is a story that upon two occasions an 
automobile has tried to go over this road, 
without success. Finally, after ascending 
an unusually long and steep hill, where at 
times one could look down almost perpen- 
dicularly a thousand feet or more, we 
began to descend, and it was not very 
long before we passed a beautiful lake 
that the driver informed me had been 
made by Mr. Dimock many years before. 
It looked like Dimock’s handiwork. A 
few minutes more and a cheery voice 
hailed me from the side of the road: 

“Well, I am glad to see you here. The 
stream is still too high for dry-fly fish- 
ing, but we will do what we can. How 
would you like to get out and walk the 
last mile? We’ll talk things over on the 
way to the house.” 

What an_ opportunity to stretch 
cramped-up legs! 

I went to Peekamose possessed with an 


idea that | was rather fagged out and 
needed more than anything a good rest. 
Business had chained me down uninter- 
ruptedly for many months. When I left 
the buckboard to use Nature’s means of 
locomotion, the sun was descending be- 
hind the western hills. There could be 
no chance to wet a fly before morning. 
The next best thing at that moment 
seemed to be a good dinner and a soft 
bed. So I said to Mr. Dimock: “I have 
been tied down so long I am beginning to 
feel old and stale. To-night I want to 
tumble into bed at about 8:30 and sleep 
away the tired feeling that has been 
accumulating since last fall. To-morrow 
we will get down to business and see 
whether your fish like to feed on dry- 
flies. To-night I want to dream about it.” 

“Certainly; go to bed as early as you 
please. That is what you are here for, 
to do whatever you like, to go to bed 
when you please, to get up when you 
please, to fish when you please. That is 
the law of Peekamose.” 

For weeks I had been thinking of that 
first night in the woods, all business cares 
left miles behind and forgotten, lulled to 
sleep by the murmur of the brook and 
Nature’s quiet voices of the night. At 
the time I did not know that Mr. Dimock 
had in his possession another little Alad- 
din’s lamp that makes one forget to watch 
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the clock when bedtime approaches. At 
7:30 we left the dining-room and went 
into Mr. Dimock’s study. There was a 
good hour ahead for a little chat and a 
smoke. I did not watch the half hours, 
and when the clock struck nine Mr. Di- 
mock was telling the story of his first 
experience in catching tarpon with rod 
and line; at ten o’clock I was listening 
with eager interest to the story of the 
150-pound tarpon taken with a fly-rod; 
at eleven thrills were running through my 
system as he told that great story of his 
struggle for two nights and a day with 
an enormous manatee, without food or 
drink during all of this time, “and with 
the mosquitoes so thick,” he added, “that 
every time I had a chance to rub one of 
my hands across my face, the hand was 
one mass of mosquitoes and blood.” 

Midnight struck and I mentally calcu- 
lated that I was only about three hours 
shy on the night’s sleep and I was so in- 
terested in tarpon and manatee that I 
did not care if I never went to bed. But 
Dimock was merciful; perhaps he wanted 
some sleep himself. 

“What do you say to a bite of crackers 
and cheese, after which, bed?” 

I should add that something was also 
said about cider. 


Mr. Dimock makes his own cider, or 
superintends the making of it, which 
amounts to the same thing. He has three 
brands. That which I will call number 
one has, in my judgment, a little too 
much kick to be recognized as the official 
beverage of the members o the W. C. 
T. U. In other words, it has age and 
experience. I tried it and passed it by 
in favor of number three. This is so 
mild that if the baby’s bottle were filled 
with it no harm to the infant could en- 
sue. Number two is about half way be- 
tween, and I can recommend it to gentle 
souls who like some kick but not too 
much. But in making all these brands, 
I strongly suspect that in some way he 
brings into play that wonderful Aladdin’s 
lamp of his. It is also very possible that 
he possesses the receipt used by the gods 
on Mount Olympus in making their nec- 
tar, so celebrated in ancient history. 

Another night came. At eight o’clock 
Mr. Dimock was telling an interesting 
story of the times when Henry Ward 
3eecher used to drive over to his Bowl- 
ing Green offices in a little cart two or 
three times a week, to drive with him 
around the East Side and discuss the af- 
fairs of the day. On other nights, at 
various hours between 7:30 and 12:30, I 
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listened to personal reminiscences of Jay 
Gould and other pirates of the old days 
(or philanthropists, as one may choose 
to call them); to intimate stories of the 
great authors of former days, of adven- 
tures in the Everglades of Florida, of 
visits to the Seminole Indians and the 
moonshiners, of great operations in Wall 
Street during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, of the life histories of 
many great men of that period whose 
names are now almost forgotten, each 
reminiscence being more fascinating than 
a story book. 

Moral: If you consider it of the ut- 
most importance to be in the land of 
dreams before nine o'clock at night, do 
not go to Dimock’s. 

The first day of the season on a trout 
stream is one that is never forgotten by 
a real fisherman. I say “never forgot- 
ten.” This may seem a broad statement. 
Well, I remember almost as if it were 
yesterday the opening day of the sea- 
son—at that time April 1, in Massachu- 
setts—when I was either five or six years 
old. I was a participant in the sport of 
the day only to the extent of being al- 
lowed to look on, and later to carry the 
fish, delight enough for a kid. Certain 
ladies of the family had a great horror 
of lockjaw, much to my disgust, and I 
was not allowed to handle fish-hooks. 
3ut early in the morning of the opening 
day I stood at a safe distance behind my 
grandfather as he cast into a pool only 
about two hundred feet from the. house 
where we lived, and saw him take from 
this pool three trout averaging a pound 
each. I provided the stick upon which 
they were strung and was a proud and 
happy boy as I trudged home with them 

On the morning of May 23rd, Mr. Di- 
mock and I walked down the stream to 
a pool a few hundred feet below his 
house. I was somewhat nervous, as he 
insisted upon leaving his rod at home, 
saying that on this morning he simply 
wished to make observations as to the 
modus operandi of dry-fly fishing. I won- 
der if there is an angler on earth who 
is not nervous when he feels that his 
every movement is being watched by an- 
other angler, perhaps much more pro- 
ficient than he? At such times I can 


hook unerringly on the back-cast any 
twig within reach, not only once, but sev- 
eral times in succession, and do dozens 
of other ridiculous and foolish things that 
are commonly supposed to mark the tyro’s 
first attempts at putting out a fly. As | 
made the first cast, I could feel distinctiy 
the gaze of a bright pair of eyes belong- 
ing to a man who had fished this stream 
for twenty-six years, while I then saw it 
for the first time. Fortunately, after 
the second or third cast, a fine little na- 
tive, perhaps seeing my embarrassment, 
took compassion upon me and was soon 
in the creel, and a certain amount of 
eomposure returned. 

Good Mr. Dimock! In the afternoon 
he joined in the sport. It proved to be 
an easy matter for him to step from the 
realms of wet-fly fishing into dry, and he 
was soon making the trout rise merrily. 
That evening perhaps he realized that | 
had been somewhat embarrassed in the 
morning, when virtually “on exhibition” ; 
at any rate, he took from one of the li 
brary shelves a copy of the latest of his 
fascinating books and autographed it in 
a way that brought blushes to my cheeks; 
that book will always be one of the 
choicest of my earthly possessions. Mr. 
Dimock has thai kindly disposition which 
makes him blind to the faults of his 
friends, seeing only what he considers to 
be their good qualities. 

A happy week was passed at Peeka 
mose. From a dry-fly standpoint it might 
well be called a whirling dun week. Cer- 
tainly the Rondout trout liked this old 
favorite fly, for breakfast, for luncheon 
and for dinner. My first cast was made 
with it, as was the last. Other patterns 
were tried, but were soon replaced by the 
whirling dun. A few years ago I re- 
ceived a lot of whirling duns from Mal- 
loch, Scotland. Some were tried on num- 
ber eight hooks. They looked so large 
that for several years they lay in my 
fly-box unused. On the Rondout I tried 
successively whirling duns tied on num- 
bers 14, 12 and 10 hooks. Finally one of 
the Malloch giants was knotted on It 
made an immediate hit. During the en- 
tire week the fish seemed to prefer it to 
any other fly. One evening, after dinner, 
a half hour of daylight remaining, I 
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SOME WHITE WATER BELOW “SUPPER POOL” 


walked down to the pool in front of the 
house. This might well be named Mr. 
Dimock’s “supper pool,” for almost any 
afternoon Mr. Dimock can take from this 
pool in a short time enough fish for his 
supper, and not infrequently does so. Re- 
alizing that darkness was fast approach- 
ing, I tied on an evening fly, the pale 
evening dun. Though there was a good 
rise on in the pool, this fly did not seem 
to be able to attract a fish. A quick 
change was made to whirling dun, one of 
large size, and in the few minutes of re- 
maining daylight three fine fish were 
creeled and three were missed. The 
whirling dun proved most successful on 
nearly all of my several visits to the 
trout streams last season. In May, in 
Ulster county, I found little occasion to 
use any other fly. In June, in the 
northernmost part of Clinton county, 
the trout seemed to be as fond of 
it as if it had been their favorite food 
from infancy. In July in Pike county, 
they came up to it when the water was 
low and the sun scorching hot, as if 
they cared for neither heat nor still, low 
water conditions. Here I found the gold- 
ribbed hare’s ear almost as good. In 


August, toward the close of the season, 
I fished a number of well-known streams 
in Sullivan and Ulster counties. I think 
that all who fished these waters in the 
last week of August will agree that trout 
were hard to raise to the fly. The whirl- 
ing dun was fairly successful, but what 
finally got the trout going for the mem- 
bers of our party was the red spinner, or 
even better, the soldier palmer. 

Mr. Dimock had been for many years 
a wet-fly fisherman, and as considerable 
discussion had been going on in the sport- 
ing papers and elsewhere as to the com- 
parative merits of the dry-fly and the wet, 
we thought that we would give both an 
impartial tryout. The method of proce- 
dure was as follows: Standing below a 
likely bit of water, after soaking a whirl- 
ing dun so thoroughly that it would sink 
immediately after striking the water, I 
would cover carefully all water within 
casting distance. The stream was so clear 
that usually I could see the fly coming 
down stream a few inches below the 
surface. After all promising water had 
been fished with care, the sodden fly was 
removed and a fly exactly like it, but dry, 
substituted. The floating fly seemed to 
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have the effect of arousing the trout to 
action at once. During this week I es- 
timate that there was an average of ten 
rises to the dry-fly to every one to the 
same fly fished wet. Mr. Dimock will 
probably agree with me in this  esti- 
mate. 

Some distance above Mr. Dimock’s 
house is the famous Blue Pool. My eyes 
dilated with joy when I first saw it, a 
large, beautiful basin, with a small tor- 
rent of white water at its head. Never 
was pool covered more carefully; but in 
a short time I retired, hot and disappoint- 
ed, not having discovered a sign of life 
in it. Ascending a high overhanging 
rock by the side of the pool, I looked 
down into the crystal depths. Three 
enormous suckers moved lazily near the 
bottom. No doubt the trout were in the 


pool, but their disposition was not oblig 
ing that morning. Some day | must try 
that pool again; again must I sip thé nec- 
tar, the secret of making which is known 
only to the gods and Mr. Dimock. Not 
that the nectar in itself is such an over- 
powering attraction, but it is accompanied 
by those evening talks, lasting until after 
the ghosts begin to walk. 

At home I have a little book in which 
are sometimes written the dates of cer- 
tain fishing trips, with various notes that 
may be of interest at some future time. 
If one examines the index he will see 
an entry: “Peekamose, page 30.” We 
tarn to page 30, and the first words that 
greet our eyes are these: 

“Tt is not all of fishing to fish.’ Truth 
of this saying never so fully realized as 
on this trip.” 


THE PALE-FACED INDIANS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS OKOBOJI TRIBE OF TRAP SHOOTING INDIANS, A MASTER GUILD 
OF CRAFTSMEN IN THE ART OF SMASHING BLUE-ROCKS 


BY NETTIE B. SHATTUCK (Huntress) 


HE query is an oft-repeated one as 
T to who the tribe of pale-faced In- 

dians are that assemble some time 
during the month of August every year 
to hold their annual powwow and shoot- 
ing tournament on the shore of some 
body of water in the confines of Uncle 
Sam’s domain. To allay the desire for 
knowledge relative to this tribe, I will 
try and give an epitome of its or- 
ganization, for to give it in detail would 
be to write volumes, although their leg- 
ends and traditions are confined to the 
history of their own making, covering a 
cycle of eleven years, but great have 
been their conquests and many their vic- 
tories in that time. 

The pale-faced tribe consists of a rep- 
resentative body of gentlemen who are 
devotees of the sport of trap shooting. 
We say representative because they are 
not only exponents of good marksmanship 
and constitute as fine a class of men as 
one would care to meet, but the most of 


the tribe are chieftains of note and rep- 
resent some of the largest industries and 
commercial enterprises of the business 
world to-day. 

Although these men had _ been, for 
many years, exploiting the efficiency of 
their specified goods, they had never con- 
ceived the idea of forming themselves 
into an organization prior to the summer 
of 1897, when a group of Wes‘ern sports- 
men happened to meet at a tournament 
at Memphis, Tenn. At that time Elmer 
FE, Shaner, secretary-manager of the In- 
terstate Association of Trap Shooters, was 
present and, after watching the superior 
work of these men at the traps, face- 
tiously dubbed them “the Indians.” The 
appellation, at first, was taken in a sense 
of levity and fun—the sine qua non of 
every tournament—but later it seemed to 
lead those so designated into a more 
serious trend of thought, and after duly 
considering the feasibility of such an 
idea, an organization was planned and 
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THE ASSEMBLED CHIEFS, WITH 


executed which formed the nucleus from 
which the large, whole-souled, whole- 
hearted tribe of Indians, now numbering 
one hundred members, emanated. 

The charter members of the tribe were 
Chief Buffalo Hump F. C. Parmalee and 
Chief No Talk G. W. Loomis, of Omaha, 
Neb.; Chief Heap Talk F. C. Gilbert, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; Chief Wipe Stick C. 
M. Powers, Decatur, Ill.; Chief Long 
Talk T. A. Marshall, Keithburg, IIL; 
Chief High Kick R. S. Merrill, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Chief High Ball Harvey Mc- 
Murchy, Syracuse, N. Y.; Chief Dago 
C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Iowa; Chief 
Sure Shot Charles M. Grimm, Clear 
Lake, Iowa; Chief Bald Eagle R. O. 
Heikes, Dayton, Ohio; Chief Black Dia- 
mond E. E. Neal, Bloomfield, Ind., and 
Chief Ride-in-the-Wagon E. H. Tripp, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The first tournament held under the 
management of this pale-faced tribe was 
at Clear Lake, lowa, late in the sum- 
mer of 1898. The great success of the 
meet established a precedent that this 
embryonic organization realized they 
must sustain, which they did by holding 
a tournament each year, until late in the 
autumn of 1900 the permanent officers 
were elected and a constitution and by- 
laws adopted. This decreed them formal- 








THEIR SQUAWS AND PAPOOSES 


ly organized and the sentiment that was 
their insignia is expressed in Longfellow’s 
words, where Gitchie Manito says in 
“Hiawatha”: 
“Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward!” 
Though this tribe of the Okobojis may 
be seen at their annual powwows in the 
war-paint and fine feathers, in their 
blankets, on their hearthstones, the pass- 
ing of the Pipe-of-Peace by the squaw of 
High Chief T, A. Marshall is never over- 
looked, for this signifies their dwelling to- 
gether in unity, harmony and peace and 
the putting away of all wranglings and 
dissensions. And this is not in the 
wreathes of smoke from the Peace-Pipe 
only, it is an established fact, for it would 
be a fruitless search to try to find an 
organization any place where the glad 
hand of goodfellowship, the desire to as- 
sist, uplift and advance and to have all 
share and share alike are as keenly mani- 
fested as in this shooting fraternity, and 
this is also true of the trap shooting 
sport throughout the entire country. 
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CHIEF LONG TALK (T. A. MARSHALL) AND 
WIFE 

As before stated, the tribe has now 
grown to its limitation in membership of 
one hundred, and the object of this or- 
ganization of shooters now is not only to 
assemble for tribal competitions at the 
traps and to promote the welfare of the 
game, but it is their aim to make their 
annual powwow a social event. So the 
“council of chiefs’ select a place for their 
wigwams where the squaws and papooses 
and their friends can find amusement and 
pleasure in outdoor as well as indoor 
pastimes. Such places as Arnold’s Park, 
Okoboji, Iowa; West Baden Springs, 
Ind.; Sandusky, Ohio; Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Canada; Clear Lake, Iowa; Par- 
kersburg, W. Va.; Battle Creek, Mich, 
and Spirit Lake, Iowa, have been selected 
for the establishment of the eleven wig- 
wams that have occurred in the history 
of the Indians. Having held the annual 
powwow several times at Lake Okoboji, 
and trom the fact that it and Spirit Lake 
—a sister body of water—are the homes 
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or several of the chieftains, also that these 
twenticth century war dances have been 
given on the grounds that have passed 
into history as being the scene of one of 
the most heartless massacres in the early 
sixties and where there stands an 
imposing shaft in commemoration of the 
dauntless whites who succumbed to the 
cruel tomahawk and bowie knives of the 
dark-skinned aborigines, it seemed fitting 
to take the name of Okoboji for this new 
tribe of Indians. 

The 1910 tournament held under the 
auspices of this organization was at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, the latter part of Au- 
gast. The new, spacious Orleans Hotel 
was headquarters. The park in front of 
the hotel provided ideal grounds for such 
a meet. The traps faced the lake with its 
ever restless white-capped waves, the 
chugging launches plying here and there, 
the creening white winged 
The rumbling of the rollers on the to- 
boggan slide announcing the swift jour- 
ney of bathers into the water gave a 
constantly changing picture characteris- 
tic of the resort and attractive in detail. 
All kinds of amusements and entertain- 
ments were provided, not only for the 


now 


sailboats. 


Indians, but also for their squaws and 
papooses and their friends. The shooting 
occupied each day a little over half of 


the time, which gave the contestants at 


the traps an opportunity to participate in 


other sports, such as rowing, sailing, 
bathing, fishing, dancing, card playing 


and motoring. 

A large contingent of the Indians came, 
with their families, in automobiles. South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa 
being thus represented. 

A lively time was on tap every minute 
and when the genial host, Guy H. Burn- 
side, whose tribal name is Chief Spoon 
River, invited the Indians to hold their 
powwow by the side of his campfires 
another year, it was accepted unanimously, 
and the last week in August, 1911, was 
1amed as the date. 

In order to qualify as an Indian and 
become eligible to membership in their 
organization, it is necessary for one to 
be a true devotee of trap shooting; it is 
desirable, though not requisite, that he 
be a good shot, but it is absolutely essen- 

















The Pale-Faced Indians 


tial that he be a good fellow and a thor- 
ough gentleman, that through this medium 
the sport may be given a caste that will 
place it high in the scale of gentlemanly 
sports and be recognized as one of the 
most desirable, healthful and attractive 
pastimes in which one can indulge in the 
open air, and which unquestionably makes 
for longevity, good nature and happier 
lives. 

In 1912 the pale-faced Indians, resplend- 
ent in their war-paint, fine feathers and 
highly colored blankets, appeared in the 
midst of a fashionable gathering at the 
Breakers Hotel at Cedar Point, Ohio, in 
bold defiance of the conventions of a well- 
regulated watering-place. To the rhyth- 
mic beat of the tomtom, the bang of the 
steel war club and the clink of the wam- 
pum, the Indians held their 1912 tourna- 
ment and powwow, introducing to the 
astonished pale-faces their war dances 
and aboriginal customs, holding their tri- 
bal feasts with the passing of the Peace- 
Pipe. Each warrior was introduced by a 
short descriptive dissertation on his tribal 
accomplishments by High Chief Long 
Talk (T. A. Marshall), who has always 
proved himself to be highly qualified for 
the proper rendering of this work. The 
above features were interspersed each 
day with certain events at the trap, to 
prove the prowess of each brave with his 
steel bow and leaden arrows. 

But the bold warriors of this tribe 
of Okoboji Indians were not the only ones 
who followed the trail to the scene of 
action, for many squaws and papooses of 
the braves were present to enjoy the so- 
cial features in the great tepee, and by 
their presence to lend grace and charm 
to the various features of the powwow. 

Competition at the traps ran _ high 
among the chiefs, who were about forty- 
six in number, including one squaw, Mrs. 
Johnston, of Minneapolis, Minn., wife of 
S. S. Johnston (Chief All Aboard). Her 
work was well executed and watched with 
much interest. 

The attendance was light and some- 
what disappointing to the managing 
chiefs, but whatever was lacking in quan- 
tity was made up in quality, which was 
evidenced by the even and good work of 
so many of the competing braves, for it 
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was found that they shared and shared 
alike when the final distribution of the 
wampum was made. In dividing the high 
average money, sixteen of the thirty-six 
braves who shot through got into the 
average. 

Though the mighty braves of the Oko- 
boji tribe, scattered from the rising sun 
to the setting sun, are all interested in the 
yearly they have been for 
the past few twelve-moons falling off in 
attendance because of the even competi- 
tion for the wampum by all of the braves, 
whether professional or amateur. 

At the twelfth-moon council meeting of 
1912 High Chief Marshall suggested to 
the assembled braves the advisability of 
making the Indian shoot a purely ama- 
teur organization, including the officers, 
who should be amateur also. Under dis- 


powwows, 


cussion this came to a vote and was car- 
ried. 


Election of officers followed, which 
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TRAP SHOOT OF THE “INDIANS” 


resulted in making S. S. Johnston (Chief 
All Aboard), Minneapolis, Minn., high 
chief; George E, Painter (Chief Quick 
Paddle), Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-high chief, 
James W. Bell (Chief Ding Dong), St 
Louis, Mo., as keeper of the wampum, and 
D. H. Eaton, Cincinnati, Ohio, as chief 
scribe. Though not yet a member of the 
tribe, R. O. Heikes (Chief Bald Eagle) 
made a motion to waive the regular order 
of business and elect Mr. Eaton to office 
and to membership of the tribe at once. 
This hasty election to membership be- 
barred him from the somewhat strenuous 
initiation which every Indian must un- 
dergo, but it does not make him immune. 
He will have to prove his eligibility to an 
appropriate tribal name later on. 

It has always been a tribal custom to 
hold these tournaments two consecutive 
years in the same part of the country, 
and as the East had held the event but 
one year since being held twice toward 
the setting of the sun, it was decided to 
hold the tournament and powwow of 1913 
again at Cedar Point, where the manage- 
ment of the great tepee had put forth 








AT SPIRIT LAKE 
every effort to make the event a success 
and add to the comfort of the pale-faced 
tribe, their squaws, papooses and guests. 

Before the close of the council meeting 
the newly elected High Chief Johnston 
on behalf of the tribe, presented the re- 
tiring High Chief with a memorial of ap- 
preciation, voicing the sentiment of the 
assembled Indians as well as of those not 
in the council lodge in expressing regret 
at losing him as their highly esteemed first 
chieftain, which office he has faultlessly 
filled since the inception of the organiza 
tion, and further expressing the desire 
that he might long remain with them as 
one close to the seat of honor, in fact, 
chief emeritus. 

Thus the twelfth-moon council meeting 
of 1912 marks an innovation in the ré 
gime of the pale-faced Okoboji tribe, by 
relegating the professional chiefs to a 
class of their own, in which they shoot 
for targets only, and permitting only the 
amateur Indians and their guests to divide 
the wampum, establishing in this game 
once again the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 








Announcement of 1913 Contest on Page 1146 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


1912 CONTEST 
WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


The Champs of Fresh and Salt Water—Black Bass and Bluefish 


First Grand Prize—Small Mouth Black 
Bass 


WON BY SERVISS HAWLEY, PATERSON, N. J. 
Weight—8 lbs. 
Length—23% in. 
Girth—18% in. 
Where Caught— 
Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J. 
Rod — Bristol 
steel. 
Reel—Ideal Cast- 
ing. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Live toad. 
Caught with a 
Live Toad 
BY 
SERVISS HAWLEY 
Well, boys, my dream came true at 
last! You know how every time we go 
or think of going fishing we start to 
dream of the big fellow we want to land 
and how we smile and say to ourselves, 

















PRIZE CUP 
S. M. BLACK BASS 


“Gee, what would the fellows say if I 
only landed a ten pounder! Wouldn't 
they feel sore to think they missed him!” 
And then again when we start out in the 
boat we rig up our rods and hunt through 
the bait for a nice lively one; we hook 
him on, then, “swish,” out she runs! It 
no more than hits the water than away 
goes the line. We let him have a little, 
again a little more, and then some more. 
Now he has swallowed the bait and is 
off! We give a yank and the fight is on. 
Fie goes straight out—we turn him. 
Now he is coming in, we reel in to beat 
the band. As he nears us and sees the 
shadows cast by the boat he turns, he 
tries to break water. We turn him 
again; he goes down. Again up he 
comes, straight as an arrow; leaps clear 
of the water, shakes his head, gives us 
the wink and says “good-bye!” Our 
whale, as we thought him to be, was only 
about a two-pounder—and another dream 
is over! 
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Now, to get down to 
the day when my dream 
came true is quite a story. 
We were in camp on the 
north shore of Great 
Cove, Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., where we had about 
twenty campers for neigh- 
bors, and all of them had 
the fishing bug pretty 
well developed, myself more than any of 
them. On Monday, August 19th, I had 
been out early and did not get anything 
much, About nine a. m. | thought I 
would cross the cove and try for some 
yellow perch with night walkers. I had 
two long reed poles with perch hooks on 
the lines and rowed over slowly until | 
was about fifty feet from shore, where 
the water was about ten feet deep. I 
dropped my anchors from stem and stern, 
baited up and threw out. Well, I got a 
couple of nice perch in a very short time 
and thought of the swell mess I would 
take back, when all of a sudden I saw 
the float on the right hand line tip up 
and start to do some funny stunts; then 
away she went,—by the time the butt end 
of the pole was going over the stern I 
came to the conclusion it was time to get 
in action! I grabbed hold, and say, talk 
about a horse pulling! It did not seem to 
me as if anything that swam could pull 
like that fellow did. He did not come up 
and I could not raise him an inch. He 
tugged and tugged, when suddenly he 
came right straight up, and I want to say, 
fellows, he was the biggest bass I ever 
saw! Honestly, he looked to me to be 
three feet long and as big around as a 
good sized pail. My hair stood up on 
end, I know, and when he fell back in 
the water, taking the end of my hook 
with him, I felt sick, so sick that I did 
not think to get my cap, which fell off 
during the battle, until I saw it floating 
several feet away. I could hardly pull 
up the anchors; I shook like a leaf, and 
when I got back to camp amd told of my 
experience they all laughed at me and 
said, “That’s what they all say!” 

3ut I had a feeling I would get him 
again on a hook that he could not break, 
and the next day I went again, only in- 
stead of reed poles I took my Bristol 





SERVISS 
HAWLEY 


steel casting rod, with Ideal casting reel 
and Kingfisher line. I took night walk- 
ers, live bait, and frogs, and cast all 
along, but did not get a strike, and after 
a couple of hours I came back home, and 
did the same thing each day until Thurs- 
day, August 22nd. On this day I did 
not go until about 4 p. m., and only had 
about five small frogs. I was using No. 10 
hooks, which I thought ought to hold Mr. 
Blackie if he would only strike. I start- 
ed to cast when about a hundred yards 
from the place where I had hooked him 
before, and had not cast over three or 
four times when, Bang! Away he went, 
—only to give me the same good-bye as 
before. I knew then that my trouble was 
a good case of big-fish fever, after it was 
too late! I saw that if I ever intended 
to land a big fellow I would have to keep 
my wits about me and not sit like a big 
boob when I got a strike like that one 
again. 

Well, I was sick; I could not fish any 
more feeling the way I did at losing him 
again, and I am quite sure it was the 
same fish, for he had a peculiar mark on 
the side of his head that I had noticed 
on him before. I started back home, 
when I happened to meet my old friend 
Mac Holms. Mac, by the way, is a 
guide at Lake Hopatcong, and a very 
good friend of mine. I told him about 
my first and second battle with the big 
fellow, when he answered, “Sure! Don't 
be kiddin’ your old friend. I know there 
is big fish in this pond, but say, when you 
tell me bass run like horses and a big 
guy like you can’t pull them in fur gittin’ 
the fever, and you fishing in this lake 
for ten years—I’m through!” 

After getting home I told again about 
the big fellow, when the laugh was twice 
as big as before. All I said to the laugh- 
ers was, “Wait; I’m going to get him yet!” 

Friday the 23rd I went again, and 
nothing doing. Saturday the same; Sun- 
day no use of going, as there are so many 
launches out the fish will not strike. 
Monday the 26th—will I ever forget the 
day! Not so you can notice it!—I went 
out at 4 a. m., cast, trolled and _still- 
fished. No use; back to camp for break- 
fast. The first salute I got was, “Here 
comes Big Fish now.” 
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The next was from my daughter Ruth, 
who said, “Never mind, Pop, you'll get 
him yet!” As I did not feel very well 
that day I decided I would lie around 
and go out in the afternoon. (I had 
bought the night before some 4/0 Abbey 
& Imbrie triple snell hooks from John 
Lee, who keeps a store at the lake, and 
when I told him about my bad luck be- 
fore he said, ‘““Never mind, old man, these 
hooks will land him,’—which they did ) 

Well, I decided I would overhaul my 
tackle, oil up my reel, and then go and 
get some bait. As the lake had lowered 
about two feet it left exposed a good 
shore near Capt. Everett’s boat shop 
where frogs and toads could be found. 
I managed to catch about 5 green frogs 
and as many warty toads. As I had 
never used toads before I decided to try 
them. I returned to camp about 3 p. m. 
and thought I would start out about four. 
I reached my old place and started in 
tc cast a few times with a frog without 
any results, when I thought I would try 
a toad. I hooked one on and threw him 
out, when I got a strike. I knew it was 
not the big one, but nevertheless a good 
one. At that, after a few minutes I 
managed to land him, and as he would 


AND STARTED IN TO CAST” 


weigh about 2% pounds I thought I 
would hang around awhile longer, think- 
ing there might be more like him. Well, 
I guess it was all of an hour before I got 
any more strikes, and when I got the 
next he did not get the hook but pulled 
the hide off of Mr. Toad from his shoul- 
ders to his toes; so on with another toad, 
which happened to be only about one 
inch long. I was afraid the hook would 
split his jaws, so I started him on and 
pressed each side of his jaws with my 
thumb nails. I got him on all right and 
he was a little dandy, kicked like a mule. 
I cast about eighteen feet and would 
let him lie and go down under water; 
he probably sank about three feet. I 
reeled in, threw him out, and he did the 
same thing. I suppose he went out fif- 
teen feet. I let him settle in the water 
and he went down as before, when | 
noticed the line tightening. I let my 
rod tip lower until it almost touched the 
water. The line seemed to be going 
under the boat. I reeled in about three 
or four feet when Mr. Bass gave a yank 
that nearly took the rod out of my hand, 
and, say, did you ever experience a feel- 
ing like your hair on end and shivers up 
your back? That was the way I felt. I 
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knew I had him, the granddaddy of all 
small mouth bass, and ta!k about a merry- 
go-round! If you saw my boat spin you 
would think I was on one. By good luck 
I kept my head and nursed that fish as 
I never did any other. My landing net 
was way up in the bow and I decided I 
would have to work my way up to it. 
I had zeeled in until I had about eight 
feet of line out, and cculd see grandpa 
going around and around. I had to use 
both hands on the rod as he was so lively. 
At the time I hooked him a young fellow 
and his lady friend were coming along 
in a round bottom skiff and a kid was 
coming towards me in a canoe. If you 
could hear the yell 1 gave them to keep 
off you'd think [ was crazy. 1 was be- 
tween the two parties and my boat was 
only about 20 feet from them and I was 
afraid they would close in trying to see 
the fish and that I would lose him. I 
don’t just remember what I said to them, 
but I guess it would not look religious in 
print. I kept Mr. Bass coming in slowly 
and at the same time keeping him from 
breaking water by doubling back and 
forth with the rod. I got him in until | 
had him only about five feet from the tip 
and started to make him go round and 
round in a circle. I kept that motion up 
until I got the swing of it, as I wanted 
to use the net. Once I nearly missed 
and another shiver went up my _ spine. 
The perspiration was just running down 
my face, when at last I got the swing of 
the rod so that I could let go with my 
right hand and grab the net. I made a 
pass for him and when he ducked | 
dropped the net and put both hands on 
the rod again and played him a couple 
of minutes more. He seemed to be get- 
ting tired, and believe me, so was I! My 
knees were knocking together and I felt 
hke a rag. 

Well, boys, to make a long story short, 
I managed to get the net under him and 
lift him into the boat, and when I did I 
fell on him for fear he would kick the 
bottom out. He was still the liveliest 
fish you ever saw. I at last got him in 
the car and started for home feeling like 
the biggest toad in the puddle, and you 
can imagine how chesty your uncle was 
for a time around that camp. It hasn’t 


ali worn off yet. I am more than pleased 
to be a winner in the great Fretp & 
STREAM contest. I wish Fretp & STREAM 
and all brother and sister anglers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


First Grand Prize Bluefish 

Caught July 25, 1912. 

Weight 17 pounds 14 ounces. 

Length, 36 inches. 

Girth, 19 inches. 

Where caught, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
surf casting. 

Rod, Landman, bethabara tip, spring 
butt ” 

Reel, the Wolf, free spool. 

Line, Cuttyhunk, 21-thread speciai. 

Sinker, 3-ounce pyramid. 

Hook, O’Shaughnessy, 60, looped gut. 

Sait, Mossbunker. 


The Bull Dog of the Sea 
BY EDWARD E, DAVIS 

I had felt the thrill of the heavy strike 
and fought the big fellows that you mut 
not horse, but it remained for an acci- 
dental two-day trip to give me the record 
fish I had been trying for so long. 

July 25rd I returned from Maryland, 
where I had been on a trip after striped 
bass, and meant to remain at home the 
balance of the week, but the fishing fever 
got me when I read of the numerous 
striped bass taken from the beach at 
Point Pleasant. So off I started, with 
my surf outfit, and arrived at the pavilion 
about 4:30 p. m. the 24th, 

Point Pleasant is on the Jersey coast, 
south of Asbury Park ten miles. Where 
I fished was at the mouth of the Manas- 
quan River or Squan Inlet, as it is 
known to the natives. 

Like all sandy inlets, its character is 
changing continually, the bar that’ exists 
to-day is obliterated to-morrow. [Every 
storm makes a decided change, but there 
is always some likely hole where the fish 
lie in wait for the bait that comes out of 
the inlet with the swift-running current. 

At times the width of the inlet, from 
bank to bank, is hardly more than a 
good broad juinp, at others it widens out 
to a hundred yards or more. 

Two years ago last Spring the inlet 
closed up and it became necessary for all 
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hands to join in and dig a new channel. 
This was done one Saturday afternoon. 
A narrow cut was made across the beach, 
connecting the river with the sea. 

That night the cut widened until it was 
fully fifty feet across and the water 
rushed through carrying with it tons and 
tons of sand. It certainly looked as if 
the work had been well done. 

Captain Blodgett was well satisfied 
with the labor he has superintended and 
remarked, “Well, boys, I reckon she'll 
stay open now.” 

An old-timer replied: 

“Wal, I'll jest bet she closes up afore 
mornin’.” 

A wager of ten dollars was made, and 
in the morning, sure .gh, there was 
no inlet and the barr... of sand was 
higher than before. 

Always listen with respect to the old- 
timer. When he says, “Boys, you better 
stay in to-day; looks like we’re goin’ to 
have a right smart blow,” follow his ad- 
vice, for he has studied the signs of the 
sky and sea in nature’s college and he 
knows their meaning. 

A few days later they went at the dig- 
ging again, and that time their efforts 
were rewarded with success, for the inlet 
has been open ever since. 

I began fishing at 7:30 p. m. the evening 
of my arrival. At 8 p. m. I landed a 
striped bass weighing exactly 6 pounds, 
and three-quarters of an hour later an- 
other of 3% pounds. I continued plug- 
ging away until 4 a. m. the following 
morning without catching anything but 
dogfish. Then I went to bed. 

At 8 a. m. I was up for breakfast and, 
with the other fishermen, lazed around 
during the heat of the day, swapping 
experiences and admiring tackle. We 
were resting, anticipating a hard night’s 
fishing, for that was when most of the 
fish had been taken. 

Ralph Borden informed me that several 
of the bass he had cleaned were filled 
with small ‘bunkers, that he had a basket 
of them and if I wanted any, to help my- 
self. I thanked him and decided to try 
them. A lucky decision, for had I used 
white worms, the usual bass bait, I would 
not have hooked into Mr. Bluefish. 

I hurried through the evening meal 
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and was the first angler on the beach. 

The surf was not heavy, although there 
was sufficient break to make conditions 
right. The wind was south-southeast, the 
tide about two and one-half hours ebb. I 
put on a fair-sized strip of mossbunker 
and made the first cast, out on the bar. 
1 reeled in a trifle, to drop into the deep- 
er water, when, smash! I was into him! 

Was I excited? Well, yes, I must ad- 
mit I was—for a second. Then the in- 
stinct of the old hand at the game came 
to my aid. In an instant I was on the 
alert, anxious to anticipate any sudden 
move he might make with another that 
would compel him to acknowledge me 
the master. 

How did he feel at the end of my line? 
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Like a runaway horse with the bit be- 
tween his teeth. 

He started for the outside water. I let 
him go, but at the same time I applied 
a drag, by pressing the fingers of my 
left hand to the side of iny reel spool, a 
method I think better than pressing my 
thumbs on the line covering the rapidly 
revolving spool and so inviting a nasty 
cut or burn. 

I kept my right hand away from the 
reel handle until I felt that he was through 
with his first run. shen I turned him 
and started him toward the beach. 

He took considerable line in his first 
effort. I recovered part of it, then off 
again, with more line. I gave it willing- 
ly, for I must not lose him. I made him 
work for all he took, and when he showed 
a disposition to sulk or root in the bot- 
tom, I put the hook into him again, to 
make him struggle and tire himself 
out. 

He fought deep, as the big fish gen- 
erally do, and a royal battle it was, for 
there was no cessation of bull-dog tac- 
tics during his fight for freedom. 

I had every confidence in my tackle. 
which is made for the work, but I would 
not have felt so sure of the result had | 
known what kind of fish I had hooked. 

Yes, fellow fishermen, my hook was 
gut snelied, and we all know what a blue- 
fish can do to anything but wire. 

All this time I had no idea what was 
at the other end of my line. 

Bluefish of this size, even to the fish- 
ermen’s smacks, are almost as scarce as 
snake-feathers, and a catch like this, 
from the beach, was nearly unbelievable. 

I had in mind an enormous striped 


bass, and when I had gradually worked 
the fish to within fifty feet of the shore, 
he broke water. I could not see any 


stripes and noticed the shape of his tail; 
still I could not tell. 


The struggle had lasted for perhaps 
fifteen minutes. Fortunately I had the 
last say. I waited for an accommodating 


wave, lifted him gently onto its crest, and 
the exhausted beauty was thrown up on 
the sand. 

Someone among the spectators cried 
out, “It’s a bluefish!” 

And so it was—a bluefish! 


A grand- 
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daddy! The best and gamest denizen of 
the deep I have ever hooked. 

Oh, what a fish! Oh, what a fight! 
The fish I had longed for was mine at 
last ! 

Mr. Charles Nahrwold, spending his 
vacation at the pavilion, had been warned 
by his physician not to excite or over- 
exert himself, because of heart trouble. 

When I hooked the fish it was quickly 
seen from the pavilion, and Nahrwold, 
Hoffman, Brenner and Ralph Borden 
started on a run through the sand toward 
the point, a distance of fully three hun- 
dred yards. Imagine Charlie’s condition 
when’ he arrievd there. He was all in, 
Lut happy and more pleased than if he 
had caught the fish himself. When I 
beached Mr. Bluefish, he begged me not 
to let him get back. 

“Don’t lose him!” he cried. 

“You betcha I won't,” I returned, and 
with that I put my foot on the prize un- 
til I could get a grip to drag him where 
he had no chance to flop back. 

All were pleased with my good for- 
tune and my arm has been pumped in 
many congratulatory handshakes ‘ince 
that day when good luck was with me. 

Everybody on the Jersey coast seemed 
to have heard about the fish by this time. 

The next day the expressman whose 
route includes the pavilion and who was 
in doubt about the veracity of the tale 
of the big blue, instead of sending his 
helper on the first trip, came himself. 

“Say, Ralph, where’s that big bluefish ?” 
he inquired. ‘You’ve got to show me 
I’ll believe it when I see it and not before. 
I’m from Missouri.” 

“It’s in the icebox,” answered Ralph. 
“Take a look at it.” 

He went around to the box, lifted the 
fish out, he'd it up to examine it all over, 
and said: “That’s a bird and it’s on the 
level, too. Say, Ralph, I had to see this 
fish, for I could not believe it possible. 
I've fished this beach for twenty years 
and never saw anything like it.” 

Ralph smilingly replied: “That’s the 
best fish that has ever been caught from 
this shore, bar none, and I know it.” 

And so do I, 

I am content, but I will continue to try 
for others, for I love the sport, 
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A BIG GAME HUNTER’S PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH IT 


BY C. E. SMITH 


INCE the days of my first rifle it has 

been my ambition to take a real 

outing in the real woods where big 
game is abundant. After severl sea- 
sons in the Adirondacks with some suc- 
cess I decided to try Maine for my 1912 
hunt. 

I accordingly got in communication 
with various owners of camps, with the 
result that I completed arrangements with 
Mr. W. J. Elliott, Penobscot Camps 
Jackman, Me., and left New York City 
Thursday night, October 24th, at 5:02 
p m. for Lenoxville, Province of Quebec. 
Here I missed my “Canadian Pacific” 
connection for Jackman by ten minutes 
This caused me to reach Jackman at 5 
a m. Saturday instead of Friday noon 

I went directly to the “Moose River 
House,” and was greatly surprised to find 
such a good hotel. It rained hard all day 
Saturday, but I put on my hunting togs 
and we drove into “Sandy Bay Camp” 


twelve miles distance over a good 
road. Here we (Mr. Elliott and 
myself) stayed until Monday, when the¢ 
rain stopped. 

We lost no time in hitching the horses 
to the buckboard and starting for the 
real hunting camp ten long Maine miles 
away. After we had driven within about 
two miles of camp we left the team and 
started to pack in the rest of the way 
We had not gone far before Mr. Elliott 
pointed out a nice deer about 200 yards 
away hillside. After re- 
moving my pack-basket, I took aim and 
fired. The little savage .22 H. P. 
loud, but the deer, together 
others, started immediately for other re 
gions. I picked out the largest one and 
fired again, striking him in the loin. He 
doubled up like a jack-knife and fell dead 
with a broken back. We him 
and proceeded to camp, reaching there 
about 1 p. m Surprising much 


about 
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feeding on a 
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spoke 
with two 


dressed 


how 
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lighter one’s pack is after hanging up a 
deer. 

The little rifle had done good work 
and I was greatly pleased; so, also, was 
Mr. Elliott. He, however, wanted to see 
it tried out on a partridge, feeling sure 
the bullet would pass straight through 
without mushrooming. 

Here I met my guide, Mr. Leo Duty, 
who soon prepared a fine lunch of fried 
potatoes and venison liver, hot biscuit, 
ginger bread and tea, after which Mr. 
Elliott left us to proceed to other camps. 

Leo and I soon started for a still hunt 
in an ash swamp northeast of camp. We 
had not gone more than a mile when I 
got a standing shot at a fine buck looking 
squarely at me. My fear of spoiling that 
beautiful head doubtless caused me to 
shoot too low. We followed the trail of 
blood until dark and returned to camp, 
feeling sure that he was not hard hit. 
After a dandy good supper we turned in 
early and I was indeed satisfied with 
my first day’s experience at Penobscot 
Camps. 

Tuesday morning I tried the .22 H. P. 
on a partridge fair in the breast to see 
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what effect the little bullet would have. 
I hope no one else ever tries it, as it is 
a shame to waste the meat. The air was 
filled with feathers, but we could find 
nothing of the bird save one wing. 

Returning to camp we had early lunch 
and started for an afternoon on a hard 
wood ridge about two miles south of 
camp near the south branch of the Pen- 
obscot River. Not long before we spied 
a big deer feeding some distance away. I 
took careful aim and fired, scoring a com- 
plete miss. After hunting very carefully 
up the ridge we sat down on a log to rest. 
Hearing much noise in the leaves we got 
up and saw a black bear feeding on 
beech-nuts about 75 yards away. I fired 
immediately, and he started on the run 
even quicker than that, and my second 
shot made no impression. However, as 
he was jumping over a log, I got a third 
shot, which caught him right back of the 
shoulder, and the little .22 H. P. tangled 
up his heart and likewise his feet, for 
when I got to him he was stone dead. 
We dressed and hung him up by fasten- 
ing front paws together with a strap so 
as not to mar or scrape the fur in any 
way. I nearly neglected to say that I 
hit him but once and the bullet delivered 
all its energy, for it did not come out. 
He had a dandy coat, was very fat, and 
weighed about 150 pounds. Well, that 
three miles to camp seemed no more than 
a city block except that it was slightly 
rougher, but I didn’t mind that, for | 
hit only the high points. Once again we 
took to the boughs early, feeling mighty 
proud of the day’s sport. 

The next day, Wednesday, we again 
hunted the same hard wood ridge, and 
started four deer, getting one running 
shot but no deer. Returned at night with 
but one partridge, but rather tired after 
an eight mile hike. 

Thursday morning was raw and cool, 
and looked much like snow. We hunted 
a fine deer country north of camp, saw 
lots of signs, in fact started three deer 
and got one of them. I was anxious to 
get a nice buck’s head to mount, but 
since I had to start out in the morning 
I could not do much selecting. 

That night Mr. Elliott reached camp 
and at daybreak we loaded my game on 
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to a sled and started for Sandy Bay 
Camp Here we had lunch, and about 
one o'clock started in a pouring rain for 
Jackman. We reached there cold, wet 
and hungry about six p. m. The 
forenoon was spent in photographing the 
game in front of the Moose River House 
and shipping same. 

Leaving Jackman at 1.15 p. m, I 
reached Grand Central Station, New 
York City, at 2.15 p. m. Sunday, having 
heen away a little less than ten days. 

These Penobscot Camps are certainly 
located in a great deer country. Much 
of the timber is spruce and balsam, with 
a few hard ridges. The camps 
themselves are all a hunter could desire, 
and it affords me great pleasure to re- 
commend Mr. W. J. Elliott, of Jackman 
to anyone looking for an outing in good 
game country where you cannot fail to 
get the limit. 

Of my guide, Mr. Leo Duty, I wish to 
say that he is industrious, an expert guide 
and a dandy cook He is anxious to do 
all in his power to promote the pleasure, 
success and comfort of the sportsman 
employing him. 
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So far as my experience with the .22 
H. P. is concerned, I must say that it 
did fine work for me. I feel certain 
that the game I lost would not have 
been bagged with my .32-.40, that is, with 
the same marksmanship. At no tim. 
was the hole where bullet 
entered greater than 22/100 of an inch. 
It did, however, seem to work 
havoc inside. In one deer, for example, 
the bullet entered back of the shoulder 
and completely tore the liver and portions 
of the lungs to small bits. We could 
get no liver to fry. The copper jacket 
and a small portion of lead I cut from 
underneath the hide on side. 
The mushroomed jacket and lead weigh 
exactly 32!4 grains, which means that 
37% grains broken up into 
particles, which actually reduced the liver 
and a portion of the lungs to a jelly-like 
mass. 

In the case of the bear the bullet acted 
much the same. I frankly admit that I 
was happily surprised to see the execu- 
tion this rifle will do on animal tissue, and 
another tryout next 
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THE AMBERJACK OF SOMBRERO REEF 


BY ZANE GREY 


FEW years when Charles 
Frederick Holder wrote that the 
amberjack was the finest game fish 

on the Atlantic coast, he was very likely 
not aware of the tuna on our Ezstern sea- 
board. For of course the amberjack, or 
the tarpon, even the swordfish, must take 
second place to that wonderful blue- 
backed, silver-sided dynamo of speed and 
power—the orcynus thynnus, horse-mack- 
erel, tunny. or tuna. I have something to 
say about hooking these giants off the 
Seabright Banks, but that is another story 
To begin with an interesting statement, 

I have never met a fisherman or heard 
of one who had caught an amberjack over 


ago, 


At Palm 


have 


one hundred pounds in weight. 
Beach three of the largest 

taken—two of ninety-four pounds and one 
of ninety-two. The Long Key record— 
eighty-two pounds—was caught last sea- 


been 


son by a green angler, and an account of 
its capture would be painful to all enthu- 
siasts. Suffice it to say that the boatman 
claimed a good fisherman would have lost 
this jack a dozen Chere 
several fish taken which went over sixty, 
and one of these, a picture of which I 
show herewith, fell to the rod of my 
brother. 

It is not my intention to make any ex- 
travagant claims for the amberjack. I do 


times. were 
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not believe we know very much about 
the big fellows. and I think I state my 
own case when I say that I am trying 
to learn. He is a rather stupid fish; he 
will bite readily at almost anything; he is 
uot shy; he is easily hooked, and once 
the hook is set, it rarely tears out. Fish 
of under fifty pounds are game, hard, ag- 
gressive, persistent fighters. Fish above 
that weight show a remarkable increase 
in fighting qualities, seemingly out of pro- 
portion with the addition of a little more 
bulk. The big fellows are simply torpedo 
boats on the rampage. Every Long Key 
fisherman of any experience can tell of at 
least one instance where a jack took hold 
znd absolutely could not be stopped or 
tollowed. Big game at sea, of course, 
must be either stopped or followed. I 
have had a jack take nine hundred feet 
of line before he broke loose. The thing 
I want to find out is, how big are these 
amberjack, anyway? I have had a clear 
sight of amberjack seven feet long, and 
[ have had other sights, not so clear, of 
fish probably bigger. There was one tre- 
mendously large jack that lived under the 
trestle over Indian Key channel, and his 
running mate was a barracuda at least 
ten feet long—but that’s another story, 
too, and not the one I want to tell. These 
fishing memories are arbitrary, inasmuch 
that they all want to be told. 

When I wrote once that the sun burned 
white all day over Long Key and the stars 
burned white all night, it was what Rus- 
kin called the poetic fallacy. A romance 
writer has license. and I cannot always 
hold to the hard terms of actuality. As 
a matter of fact, sometimes it storms like 
sin. Last winter being an extremely 
scvere one all over the North, made itself 
felt down in the Gulf stream. 

One day a first cousin of an East In- 
dian hurricane struck the coral reef, and 
i: I had known how to pray, I most as- 
suredly would have done so. Still, even 
had I been devout, the language my 
brother Reddy used on this occasion 


would have made all my prayers futile. 
No man with a brother like that can get 
into heaven. 

Two days after the hurricane the wind 
abated and shifted, the sun shone warm 
again, and the forgiving and irrational 
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spirit of fishermen soared anew. The sea 
began to run down. But the water was 
the color of clay. The storm had lashed 
the shallow water in the channels, and 
as far as we could see were the streaks 
of muddy white and pale yellow and 
cloudy green. There did not seem to be 
any earthly use of going out. I won- 
dered if the Gulf Stream would be mud- 
dy. We decided, at length, to take the big 
boat and strike south in a rather forlorn 
hope of finding clear water. 

We had not gotten off the coral shoals 
Lefore we wished we had stayed in. The 
sea was rough. When farther out we 
struek a heavy ground swell; fishing be- 
gan to seem a rather idiotic way of pass- 
ing time. When we hit the Gulf Stream 
and began to pitch and roll, happiness no 
longer lingered with me, and I know life 
was of no particular value to my brother. 
Fortunately, we both got angry, and that 
made us stick. 

To sit on the sinking stern of a forty- 
foot boat and reach out over the rail to 
touch the lower slope of a gigantic fol- 
lowing wave may be something that 
stirs the heart of salt water men, but for 
Reddy and me it was a grievous trial. 
That following sea bothered us. Some- 
times the water slid thinly under our 
chairs, but not so much as a drop of 
spray touched us. I could not compre- 
hend why those huge, booming, overhang- 
ing waves did not fall on the boat and 
bury it. They assuredly followed, leaned 
over us, and then, seething softly, slipped 
ahead, lifting us wonderfully aloft. 

By and by the sea appeared to be 
flattening out, and when we were as- 
sured of this, we ventured, without a 
pang, to think of home. Looking back- 
ward, we saw long, rough streaks of dif- 
ferently-colored muddy water. It certain- 
ly was a dirty sea. Farther south, how- 
ever. a faint line of dark blue revived our 
hopes. In the succeeding hour we crossed 
patch after patch of roily water, each 
one growing a little lighter and cleaner. 

All this time we had never touched a 
rod and had never seen a fish. About 
noon, with Sombrero Lighthouse five 
miles to the southward, we ran into a 
wide strip of creamy, pale-yellow water. 
Here we encountered huge schools of 
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A FULL CREEL OF BARRACUTA AND AMBERJACK 
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crevalle, chasing bait. It was a fasci- 
nating sight to watch this pursuit. A 
shiny, silvery-bright, broken cloud of lit- 
tle fish came leaping frantically across 
our wake, and behind them a _ white- 
wreathed line of savage  yellow-tail, 
shooting, darting, rushing, breaking wa- 
ter. 

This spectacle absorbed us until we 
slipped into clean, dark-blue water, where 
faint traces of coral reef showed in shad- 
owy white and gold. 

At 2 o'clock, when we reached Som- 
brero Reef. a long, slows heaving swell 
was breaking on the coral bar near the 
lighthouse. The Gulf Stream ran some 
four hundred yards outside, and from its 
deep, dark blue, the color of the water 
changed as it shoaled—dark green, green, 
pale green, yellow, end finally amber, with 
the great whorls of coral showing like 
gold. As we did not get any strikes out- 
side, we ran in closer, and, once in shal- 
low water, we were attacked, so to speak, 
by a swarm of famished cero, mackerel. 
barracuda and grouper. We could not 
put a spoon overboard without having it 
instantly taken by a cero or mackerel; 
then a barracuda would make a wolfish 
rush, bite off all of the hooked fish except 
his head, and before we could reel that 
iu, a big grouper had it. This was won- 
derful fishing, but a thing that made it 
keen, irritating and wildly hopeful was 
the presence of huge amberjack waver- 
ing in the background of that school of 
ish. 

We trolled to and fro on the south side 
of the reef, and gradually Captain Brooks 
worked in closer. In three fathoms of 
water we could see every detail of the 
coral formation, with its changing hues 
and the deep caverns, everyone of which 
probably harbored a big jack. Fish were 
everywhere—the beautiful speckled cero, 
swift as light; the long, lean-jawed bar- 
recuda, floating in the amber water; the 
thick-bodied, dark-brown groupers, bold- 
ly on a scavenger hunt; the blue and gold 
jacks, lying far down in the shadow of 
coral blocks. I think it no exaggeration 
to say that we could not drag a spoon ten 
feet along that reef without seeing the 
water boil with fish. The smaller ones 
always reached the spoon first. and by 
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smaller fish I mean cero or barracuda of 
five to ten pounds. When we hooked one 
of these, the big fellows soared up and 
there was a heavy splash, bloody foam, 
and only enough bait left for a not too 
particular grouper. 

Now, a forty-pound grouper in twenty 
feet of water is a hard proposition. I 
would just as leave hook a whale. It 
requires all the muscle a man has and 
all the power his tackle will stand to 
keep a grouper from getting fast in the 
coral. I was fortunate and did not hook 
two in succession, but almost all the time 
Reddy was fast to thirty, forty, fifty- 
pound groupers. He pulled till he was 
red as a lobster and as wet as a duck. 
He swore fearfully. Once, when a huge 
jack and a grouper as large as a door 
both sailed for the piece of cero a savage 
barracuda had left on the hook, Reddy 
howled for the jack to win the race. 
But the grouper got there first, and then 
I heard something crack in Reddy’s back. 

There was no question about the allur- 
ing nature of sport on that reef. It was 
something fine and unusual to swing 
along close to where the waves broke on 
the coral, to go aloft on a big swell and 
see the spoon glinting in the top of an- 
other, and watch the fish race for it. 
There seemed to be a kind of exhilara- 
tion in riding the long, slow, heaving 
swells; there were so much color and 
beauty in the water; there was a warm 
sun and a soft wind, and the breakers 
boomed on the reef. 

A particularly big grouper gave me 
a task, and rest appeared a desirable 
thing. Reddy, however, having hunted all 
fall, and sawed wood, too, could not get 
tired, or did not know when he had 
enough. Still, at that time he had never 
caught an amberjack, and there was a 
reason in his madness. All the time we 
had been trolling up and down within a 
hundred rods of the lighthouse, and final- 
ly I had eyes for it. It was a tall iron 
structure, not picturesque like the stone 
lighthouses. At the moment, however, it 
was quite interesting. Leaning against 
the rail of the porch that fronted on the 
little wooden house stood a girl with her 
hair flying in the wind. She was watch- 
ing us, 
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So I took my glass and had a look at 
her. She appeared to be young, and her 
face sun-browned. My powerful 
giass brought her very close and | seemed 
to see her face as sad or wisttiul, and per 
She looked lonely. It 


be 


Was 


haps wondering. 
tlashed over me how I would like to 
that girl, to live there over the sea, to 
hear it boom all day and all night, to be 
«ble to watch the fish, and see so many 
wonderful sights. Then it flashed over 
me how the girl was thinking that those 
1colish, idle men were wasting their time 
on the lonely reet. They represented to 
her the great, busy world of men and 
women, the city, with its change and ex- 
citement—life that she yearned for and 
could never have. 

Human nature is strange and unfath: 
omable. We want what we cannot get. 
We long for the possessions of another; 
we are sick of those we have. 

A yell interrupted my meditations. 
Reddy had hooked one of the big barra- 
cuda and it leaped high, spreading wide 
its saw-toothed jaws. I heard flops and 
turned a little. to see an immense whip- 
ray actually hopping on the surface of 
the water. But Reddy had yelled at 
neither of these. We had sheered off a 
little from the reef and a school of am- 
berjack were following us, perhaps at- 
tracted by the surging splashes of the 
hooked barracuda. 

In the background of that school were 
a couple of monsters which made me 
jump. Hurriedly changing my hook, | 
put on one of the live grunts—small fish 
we had brought with us for bait—and 
threw it overboard. But, of course, be- 
fore I could let the line out so the bait 
would drift back to the larger fish, an 
amberjack had taken it. Presently I 
found he was big enough, and settled 
down to work, while Reddy got in the 
barracuda. 

I am rather sensitive about how I han- 
dled that fish. Right on the start he shot 
under the boat, and when a fight with a 
big fish starts bad it is very liable to end 
that way. I nearly fell overboard trying 
to keep the line from fouling the pro- 


peller. My efforts at calm and dignified 


skill were productive of remarks from 
Keddy, and in the heat of the moment I 
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swore I would never take him fishing 
again. When my fish fouled the line en 
the keel, Reddy sarcastically said it would 
liave been a joy for some of my angler 
friends to have been present at the ex- 
hibition, and he mentioned Dilg and Da- 
vis, Alexander, Howell, Roche and others. 
If there is anything calculated to rouse 
my ire, it is a veiled suggestion that one 
cf those gentlemen can beat me fishing. 
After all, jealousy is a human attribute, 
and I can not help it. Now, as to these 
particular anglers. I am willing to wager 
but, to resume, all the time I was 
trying to fit names to Reddy the fish was 
I failed where he suc- 


trying to escape. 
ceeded. 

Strange to relate, just then the big 
school of amberjack came up in the wake 
of the boat, perhaps twenty of them, 
mostly thirty to forty pounds, but some 
twice that large, and far at the end sev- 
eral huge gold and white fellows, too 
heavy or lazy to hurry. They swam 
slowly behind the boat and showed no 
fear of us. 

Brooks hooked a big grunt on Reddy’s 
leader, and then he leaned over the rail 
and dropped the bait splashing to and fro 
in the water. A dozen jacks rushed for 
it, crowding, surging, piling over one an- 
other. But Brooks jerked the bait away 
from them. He was coaxing one of the 
big fellows. These swam up closer, but 
sank a little under the surface, so that 
they looked blue and yellow. It was ex- 
citing, thrilling, so see that bunch of hun- 
gry fish, and it was more so to see the 
largest jack loom up darker and darker, 
till he wallowed on the surface. He was 
as big around as a telegraph pole. 
Brooks dropped the grunt right on his 
nose. but before the sluggish fellow could 
get it, a smaller jack splashed over his 
He snapped the bait with a “wop,” 
believe his head was hali out of 
water when he took it. I saw him close 
kis heavy jaws and turn. Once out be- 
yond the others, he looked big, thick, 
heavy, lumpy, and fully five feet long. 
I yelled for Reddy to hook him, and 
Reddy, who had learned to give the shoul- 
der and hip in_ baseball, certainly 
“lammed” it into him. 

Now, it seems to me that the observer, 


head. 
and I 














The Amberjack of Sombrero Reef 


in detailing the circumstances of a battle 
with a fish, has heretofore put all the at- 
tention upon the actions of the quarry, 
with perhaps a few remarks about the 
whizzing reel, singing line and bending 
rod. This is enthralling, to be sure, but 
hardly the whole story. To me, a study 
of the fisherman has been of inestimable 
profit. and a source of joy, wonder, fear 
and pain, 

I do not know whether or not it was a 
matter of hard luck, but the fact was that 
Reddy's first amberjack happened to be 
one of considerable bulk, astonishing 
speed and endurance and a fish of leonine 
heart. 

For five minutes or more Reddy pulled 
and wound, made sharp passes of his tip 
in the water to get his line below the pro- 
peller, hauled back and held on. Then 
the shaking of the rod betokened a fact 
joyful to Reddy’s brother—the amberjack 
had begun to wake up. Reddy’s move- 
ments became less assured, more indica- 
tive of haste and harder work. His face 
turned red. He began to sweat. His 
cap fell off. He yelled for gloves, for 
brake and the line were burning his fin- 
gers. I watched him with critical eyes, 
waiting for the moment of my revenge. 
But as I had to be fair and he did not 
make any mistakes, my gleeful moment 
was delayed. 

Presently I forgot my _ resentment. 
Reddy’s face became expressive of dire 
emotions. Was that 18-strand line heavy 
enough? I thought it was, if he con- 
tinued to handle the jack in such master- 
lv fashion. I could judge fairly well what 
the fish was doing from Reddy’s looks, 
and as Reddy was doing exactly the right 
thing, I had no great doubt of the out- 
come. Manifestly, however, he could not 
share my opinion or confidence. By turns 
he appeared grim, wild, elated, fearful, 
and then, as if laboring under some spe- 
cies of mania, when his shirt slipped up 
out of his trousers. he lost the last sem- 
blance of dignity. Then I laughed and 
laughed—laughed like that seafaring man 
Alexander, who—but that’s still another 
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story, which I shall tell to some 
day. 

Suddenly a heavy splash directed my 
attention from Reddy to the water. The 
amberjack was up on the surface, swim- 
ming sideways, almost spent. He was in- 
deed a beauty. To and fro he swam, 
still strong, by reason of his weight. But 
there was xo speed left in him and little 
fight. He came tail first toward the boat, 
gleaming silver and gold in the blue wa- 
ter, working his great fins, looking at us 
with dark eyes. Sometimes, when the 
sun fully caught his wide side, he had the 
exquisite opal tints of the tarpon, fresh 
run from the sea. 

I made a startling discovery—the am- 
berjack had torn out the hold of the hook 
so that he hung by only a shred. One 
lunge—even a half-hearted flop—meant 
freedom. Reddy’s keen eyes took in this 
disheartening feature. I have seen him 
lose much with a serene and tranquil 
equanimity, but perhaps at that moment 


you 


the amberjack was all the world. At any 
rate, I took a hand in the game. I got 


the gaff and bade him very gently lead the 
fish close—very, very gently. 

Gaffing a poorly hooked fish is a matter 
of quickness, skill and good fortune. I 
nerved myself to the action with a spirit 
fitting the cardinal need of the moment 
and invoked all the gods of luck. The 
amberjack’s lunge nearly jerked me over 
board and wetted me through. It took 
the hardest kind of a heave to lift and 
swing him up. 

Then there he lay on the deck—a sight 
for the eyes of fishermen. In sport there 
is nothing more beautiful than a tarpon 
or a tuna or an amberjack—any one of 
these brilliant fish—lying. wet, gaping, 
spent and opalescent, just that moment 
after he comes from the water. 

This fellow was long, wide, graceful, 
powerful of build, close to seventy pounds 
in weight, a gleaming shape of changing 
hues, a quivering fish of mother of pear! 

a noble quarry, worthy of any angler’s 
skill, and certainly of Reddy's speechless 


Pp) ide. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BITTER ROOTS 


BY STUART DAVIS 


ROM Missoula, Montana, turn south- 
west and go ten days by snowshoes, 
and you will find that you have 

come through Lo Lo Pass and are now 
somewhere on the Loch Sa River, in the 
keart of the Bitter Roots—in the land of 
worth while. Do this and stay for a 
couple of months, and when you come out 
you will look at life differently; the cur- 


tain will have been raised from before 
your eyes. 
We traveled light—John and I. Space 


given here for a list of our 
equipment, but for another two men it 
might be different; so when you go first 
spend a long time thinking of what you 
need, and of what you do not need. 

During the first few days after we left 
civilization we felt doubtful about taking 
the trip, for we could learn nothing of the 
country beyond—even from old settlers. 
Apparently no one had ever been there. 

At night we would stop in some se- 
cluded nook, spread our blankets on a 
mattress of fir boughs, and do the many 
little things preparatory to a night in 
the woods. By and by, through close con- 
tact, one learns much about the woods, 
for it is here that many secrets are hid- 
den, and one must commune closely with 
Nature ere she gives them up. 

What appetites! And how soundly we 
slept at night! In fact, after a very few 
days our “city disappeared as 
though by magic, and we were two much 
different men than a _ week previous. 
After a hearty supper of a grouse, a veni- 
son steak, or a mountain trout, and we 
had gotten out pipes and tobacco, how 
good the world did look! 


might be 


glumness” 


Presto! I open my eyes to a new day. 
Round about me squirrels are chattering 
and scampering; a grouse is loudly drum- 
ming not far off, and the whole woods 
are loudly proclaiming the new day. 

“John!” I call, giving him a poke in 
the ribs, 


“are you dead?” 


A grunt answers me, but up comes his 
head and we are soon discussing the won- 
ders about us. 

To give the master-touch, the sun now 
spreads a faint glow on some snow-clad 
peaks, which grow brighter and brighter, 
till the snow glistens like a million dia- 
monds. 

But no man 
breakfast and 
trail. 

It was the fifth day out, I 
rather the night of the fifth day. We 
were seated on a log by the fire, when 
all at once some great, lumbering beast 


so we get 
long 


can be lazy here, 
once more take the 


believe, or 


charged through a thicket of young 
spruces, directly at us! 


“Quick—behind that tree!” called John, 
setting a hasty example. There was no 
need of further advice, for I was behind 
the tree in a jiffy. 


It was a big, shaggy cow-elk! The 
fire was the attraction and not us. After 
her first charge she stood in the fire- 
glow, snorting, then beat a hasty re- 
treat. 


“It won’t do to sleep near a fire in 
here,” said John after the excitement had 
abated. “From the way she tore up that 
ground I shouldn’t want her to try any 
experiments on me!” 

Their hoofs are indeed a most formid- 
able weapon, especially against timber 
wolves. 

One morning, upon stirring about, we 
found a network of bear tracks all 
about us! 

“T don’t like that—it makes me creepy.” 
I still showed signs of pessimism. 

“Quite harmless,” John replied, 
curious.” 

Towards noon of that day we came out 
on top of a high ridge—barren in places. 
From here we could look down and see 
the shimmering whiteness of the river, 
thousands of feet below. It squirmed and 
twisted like a snake, and the dull roar of 
some rapids came floating up from below. 


“and 























“PROGRESS ALONG THE RIVERS WAS SLOW AND DIFFICULT” 


Across the river we could see numerous 
ridges, heavily timbered and intersected 
by small drainages. Beyond these we 
could see more ridges, and beyond these 
still more. 

“Just like ocean waves,” said John. “I 
wonder if Columbus knew what a big 
country he had found.” 

I wonder, indeed. 


Our first permanent camp was located 
at the junction of a trickling stream with 
the main river. The water in this stream 
was ice-cold, being fed by a snow-clad 
mountain. 

We threw up the small shelter tent un- 
der the protection of some large cedars. 
These alone would have been ample pro- 
tection from rain, but bears seemed so at- 
tached to our commissary that we found 
ii necessary to put up a strong barricade 
of logs around our tent. Should one lose 
his grub-stake in here, it would be a se- 
rious matter indeed! 

Not far from camp was a famous old 
lick. Dozens of broad game trails led 
into it from all directions. 


From our first afternoons inspection 
of the lick we decided that deer, moose, 
elk and caribou were plentiful in the sur- 
rounding country. 

We fixed up a rude platform in one of 
the trees overlooking the lick, and the 
second night, which was moonlight, we 
spread our blankets here and prepared to 
take turns at watching. 

Our intent was not to kill, but merely 
to satisfy a morbid curiosity. Further- 
more there is something extremely fasci 
nating about watching a lick—one never 
knows what to expect next. You hear a 
twig snap—you are wide awake in an in- 
stant—all alertness and expectancy. Thus 
it is all through the night, and when th« 
gray shadows of dawn stealing 
through the tree-tops vou are loath to de- 
part, and unconsciously feel a slight re- 
sentment at Day, as though it were usurp 
ing a part of your pleasures. 

That first night was an eventful one 
]t seemed that we had barely fixed our 
selves comfortably when the woods 
awoke. The approach of a timid doe was 
heralded by a loud chattering of squirrels, 


come 





wee 
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OUR PACK TRAIN 


who are ever ready to show their resent- 
ment at any intrusion. 

How cautiously she slipped along! Her 
feet seemed barely to touch the ground. 
Although she could hardly have suspect- 
ed our presence, she kept under cover 
as much as possible. From tree to tree 


she went, now and then pausing and 
looking around before venturing far- 
ther. 


Now and then another deer would drop 
in, almost casually, it seemed, yet some of 
them had, no doubt, come from miles 
around. 

A bull elk appeared on the scene about 
midnight, and several other large animals, 
which kept in the shadows so that we 
could not see them very clearly. 

The following morning we slept a few 
hours, for one cannot dissipate in the 
woods. 

“Old man,” called John that afternoon 
“TI know of the dandiest fishing hole you 
ever saw.” 

“Show me!” 

So off we went, with rods and baskets, 


leaving our rifles behind. But as a mat- 
g 
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ter of precauticn we buckled on our re- 
volvers. 

It was, indeed, a 
—a deep, blue pool of still water, over 
one end of which had collected a scum of 
foam. Upstream from it was a large 
Loulder, jutting out into the current. 

Swish! My fly struck the water close 
to the boulder, and—splash ! 

“Easy, old man—he’s a big one!” 
was interested. 

Back and forth, up and down—my line 
cut the water like a knife. My Bristol 
was nearly double. 

But I had a good place to land, and 
John scooped him up and we had him 
safe. 

Out came my rule. 

“Twenty-two inches—whew!” 

“Rainbow,” I grunted, as though I had 
done it all my life. 

It wasn’t long till we both had all we 
wanted. They were ravenous. 

“Sh! John, don’t move, there’s a mink 
twenty feet to your left. I'll count three 
and then beat you to the draw.” 

“One! Two! Th——’” 


“dandy fishing hole” 


John 
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Bang! John had him—he’s good with 
a gun. 

We carefully skinned the mink and that 
evening at camp stretched the skin with 
bent twigs. 

The next day we went for our elk. 
After skirting the river-bank for a couple 
of miles we found where several good 
ones had been in for water. Their tracks 
led up a long, sloping ridge, and although 
the wind was not in our favor we could 
easily keep ahead of our scent, as the 
slope was not very steep and walking was 
good. 

Keeping about forty yards apart, we 
could see along each side of the ridge, 
although we hardly hoped to overtake the 
elk on our side of the drainage. 

This turned out to be the case, for when 
we came out on top of the divide we had 
as yet seen nothing and it was now about 
the middle of the forenoon. 

We decided that the elk were now un- 
doubtedly in their bed-ground, so after 
a careful scrutiny of the surrounding 
country we started for some likely looking 
ridges about a mile distant. 

As we were heading a small draw, a 
couple of blacktail deer darted out, mak- 
ing short, stiff-legged jumps. We left 
them unmolested. 

It took the better part of an hour to 
reach the ledge, for walking was difficult 
here, and we had to be very cautious— 
now and then stopping to test the wind, to 
see if some stray current of air might 
perchance carry a warning of our ap- 
proach. 

We took the highest rim of the ledge, 
stopping at short intervals to peer below. 

At one point the bluff dropped sheer 
for several hundred feet. Lying flat, we 
peeped over. 

Ah! There they were! 

On a narrow ledge, amongst some 
huckleberry bushes, we saw them—two 
bulls and several cows! 

“Choose,” whispered John. 

“The one to the right.” 

He was a true sportsman, John was. 
Laying his gun down, and selecting a 
thin shell-rock, he clattered it noisily 
down the face of the bluff. 

In a flash they were on their feet and 
bounding away. 
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I shot first, and missed. Again I shot 
and again I missed. 

“Steady, old man, wait till he lights,” 
John cautioned. 

The third shot I was more suecessful 
and downed him. 

“When they pass that opening watch 
my buli,” spoke John, calm as a spring 
morning. He had not yet raised his gun. 

“Quick!” I called, as they came into 
view, but my voice was drowned in the 
roar of his gun. 

The bull sprang sidewise, staggered and 
fell. 

“Good 
tions.” 

“Keep a little for yourself—it isn’t 
every man who can shoot through the 
heart, going at that pace.” 

“How in thunder do you know I did?” 

“Saw the hair fly—come on and ['ll 
show you.” 

And sure enough, he was right. 
alas! I knew it was an accident. 

They were both good bulls—one eleven 
and the other fourteen points. 

And now the work began, for to skin, 
dress and quarter an elk is no small task 
But we will skip these details as we have 
many others. 

By the fire that night the talk centered 
entirely on elk. It sometimes wavered a 
little, or hovered on the outer edge, but 
was invariably brought back with a jerk. 

And as I was drifting off into Slumber- 
land a little later, I heard John faintly 
and unconsciously whistling an old col- 
lege tune. 

“Good-night, John,” I said. 

“Don't mention it. I was just thinking 
old man—that was a shot you 
made.” 

“Bosh !” 

But I was happy. 

It was a few days after this that we 
received our first and only visitor. It 
was The Trapper, and from across coun- 
try he had come, having sighted our 
smoke from the summit of a distant 
mountain. 

Lithe, sinewy, he was as graceful as 
any man I have seen. Such as The Trap- 
per are true men. He had an excellent 
education, and used the best of language. 
Politeness knew no bounds, and his mind 


boy!” I cried. “Congratula- 


But 


good 
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Was untainted by suspicion. What was 
his was yours, and welcome to it. 

He taught us many tricks of the woods 
—how to tell the directions how to start 
a fire in the rain, how to sleep warm, and 
dozens of other things which would take 
one many years to find out alone. 

Some days later, John ousted me from 
bed at what I thought a very unearthly 
hour. 

“Bear day,” he said by way of exp!anz- 
tion. “Breakfast is ready.” 

I was awake in an instant. Who 
would not be, with the prospect of a bear 
hunt before them? 

After breakfast we inspected our rifles, 
put a lunch in our pockets, and were off. 
John took his Colt, but as there was a 
long climb ahead I left mine. 

Our route lay down river for about 
two miles, then up a ridge on the opposite 
side, and along the backbone of the di- 
vide to a thick brush-patch. Here we 
hoped to find bear. 

The ford was not as easy as we had 
hoped for, but by each holding one end 
of a ten-foot pole and quartering down- 
river we made it. 

On the way up the ridge we passed 
several bear tracks, but none very fresh. 

It was near noon when we arrived at 
cur destination. A dense thicket, fringed 
by a few second-growth pines, lay along- 
side a barren slope. 

“There’s bear in there.’ said John, after 
we had made an inspection of our sur- 
roundings. 

“Granted,” I replied, “but how are we 
to get at them?” 

“Quite simple.” 

He led the way to an old broken-top 
spruce. 

“Now crawl up to that limb there,” he 
directed, “and you'll see some fun.” 

I knew better than to question John, so 
did as directed. From here I had a fine 
view and could see all sides of the brush- 
patch. John slipped quietly around to the 
opposite side, took his Colt in one hand, 
dropped to hands and knees, and started 
in. He had previously left his rifle at 
the base of my tree. Of all the nervy 
men I know, John comes first. 

I was strung to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, you can imagine. My gun just 


would tremble a little; and I held it with 
a death-like grip. : 

“Woof!” 

I leaned forward and partly raised my 
gun, 

Then from the thicket there issued a 
series of whoops and blood-curdling yells, 
followed by several shots in rapid suc- 
cession, 

Just as I was thinking of going to 
John’s rescue, there tumbled from the 
thicket two black bears! 

I couldn’t have missed—they were so 
close, although I had to shoot several 
times into one before he gave up. 

Quickly scrambling from the tree, I ran 
in the direction John had gone. 

But I had hardly taken a dozen steps 
before he burst from the thicket—hat in 
one hand, revolver in the other, and a 
grin on his face. 

“Whew! I never had so much fun in 
all my life! Did you get ’em?” 

“Accidentally,” I replied. “But why on 
earth didn’t you take your gun?” 

“Couldn’t have handled it in the brush. 
Say! That’s a good one—feel his fur.” 

Soft and silky—a pure jet-black, it was 
indeed a beauty. 

We skinned them and started on the 
long back trail, tired but happy. 

All at once John stopped and listened 
attentively. 

A faint, tinkling sound came floating 
down the river, sounding far, far away, 
but unmistakable, nevertheless. 

We looked into each other's eyes. 

“Tt’s Mart!” I exclaimed. 

He nodded solemnly and on we went. 

At camp we found a number of tethered 
pack horses, and the packer cutting wood. 

“You're early, Mart, old boy!” I called. 

Sut our meal that night was a quiet 
one. Each seemed afraid to break into 
the other’s thoughts. 

Later, when we should have both been 
asleep, I turned over and spoke softly: 
“John!” 

Up came his head. 

“You really could have used your gun 
in that thicket.” 

A low, musical laugh answered me. 

Then he spoke: “Good-night, old man.” 

I think you would like John—and the 
Litter Roots. 
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CONSERVATION OF GAME AND FORESTS 


Report of Committee on Conservation of 

Forests and Wild Life of the Camp-Fire 

Club of America, January 6, 1913 
ADIRONDACK FORESTS 

After many sub-committee meetings and 
conferences with representatives of other 
organizations, it appears that a great amount 
of good work has been done to bring to- 
gether apparently conflicting interests; and 
this committee has decided upon a definite 
program of conservation of forests in New 
York State, upon which it seems the differ- 
ent organizations will be able to agree. The 
recommendations to be made will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 

ELK 

Investigation of conditions in Wyoming is 
still being made. The situation so far as 
the Government is concerned is very satis- 
factory. 

It is gratifying to note that the California 
Associated Societies for the Conservation 
of Wild Life is particularly interested in the 
herd of Dwarf Elk (cervus nannodes) in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley. This organi- 
zation is preparing for a vigorous campaign 
to bring about the non-sale of American- 
killed game, the elimination of spring and 
late winter shooting, and the increase in 
the number of game preserves. 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION FOR QUAIL IN NEW YORK 
In last month’s issue of FreLp AND STREAM 





it was reported that petitions had been filed 
with the New York State Conservation 
Commission, under section 152 of the Fish 
and Game Law, asking for a closed season 
of five years throughout the State, with the 
exception of Long Island. Hearings before 
the Commission will be had in the near fu- 
ture, and persons interested in the saving of 
this bird are urged to attend, if possible. 
Communicate with Mr. Marshall McLean, 27 
William street, New York City, for addi- 
tional information, if desired. 
WATERTON LAKES PARK 

Progress is reported in the matter of the 
proposed enlargement of Waterton Lakes 
Park. 


GLACIER PARK 


The passage of the Pray bill, now before 
Congress, to give jurisdiction over this park 
to the Federal Government is being urged. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 

The American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association has arranged for a series 
of hearings in Washington, and representa- 
tives from The Camp-lire Club and other 
organizations, as well as numerous individ- 
uals, will assemble in Washington during 
January and appear before members of Con- 
gress to advocate the passage of the Mc- 
Lean bill in the Senate and the Weeks bill 
in the House 
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Write to your Senator and Representative 
and urge them to push the bills. 

BILL FOR NON-SALE OF GAME IN PENNSYLVANIA 

One thousand copies of this bill have been 
printed and are being distributed. Progress 
is reported by the sub-committee in charge. 
Reports are being received of the very effec- 
tive protection thrown around wild life by 
the passage of the non-sale of game bill in 
New York. 

MARINE FISHERIES 

It is hoped to obtain action this year by 
the Legislature which will give the Con- 
servation Commission supervision over the 
Marine Fisheries. 

GUIDES 

A sub-committee has been appo:nted to 
consider the matter of advocating the pas- 
sage of a guides’ license law, the purposes 
of which are the better enforcement of the 
game and forestry laws, the obtaining of 
accurate data with regard to the fish and 
game taken each year, and better fire pro- 
tection. The license fee should be so small 
as not to impose a burden upon the guides, 
but to act as a protection to efficient guides 
by giving them an official standing. By the 
passage of such a proposed law the number 
of persons actively interested in and respon- 
sible for the proper enforcement of the 
game law would be greatly increased. 

GAME FARMS 

This committee will urge the New York 
Legislature to pass a bill similar to that 
passed last year providing for game farms. 
The bill last year was vetoed by Governor 
Dix. 

FUR SEAL OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS, ALASKA 

It is to be regretted that the President 
of the United States, in his message to Con- 
gress, stated that the portion of the law 
providing for a five years’ restriction upon 
the killing of male seals should be removed, 
and that Secretary Nagel, in his reports, 
makes the same recommendation, stating 
that two of the signatory powers to the 
treaty have filed their protest against this 
provision. 

It might be very interesting to know what 
powers have objected, and whether such ob- 
jection is because the powers fear the ex- 
termination of the species by reason of the 
rstriction on killing or because some of their 
subjects are afraid that their business may 
be affected by such restriction. 

This committee is keeping in close touch 
with the situation and feels that there is 
little likelihood of any action on the part of 
Congress at this sess‘on. 

A. S. Houcuton, Chairman. 


Stream 


Program for 19183—The Long Island 
Game Protective Association 

1. We will co-operate with the State Con- 
servation Commission to the end that the 
game laws on Long Island may be enforced. 
A prompt notification to the officers of this 
Association by its members or others, of 
violations of the law, laxity or inefficiency 
of Wardens in the performance of their 
duties, giving full details in every instance 
will be of great assistance to us in this work. 

2. We believe that the salt water fisheries 
should be brought under the control of the 
Conservation Commission to the end _ that 
they may be properly protected and _ re- 
habilitated. 

3.°"We believe that all persons taking game 
fish in New York State waters should be 
licensed, such license to be included in the 
present hunters’ license without increase in 
price for same. 

4. We advocate legislation providing for 
the licensing of all guides in this State who 
take out hunting parties for hire. We be- 
lieve this license should be small, its pur- 
pose being not to produce a revenue for the 
State, but to protect the good guides, to 
eliminate the bad guides, and to greatly in- 
crease those who are directly interested in 
the preservation of fish and game, and the 
enforcement of the law. 

5. We are in favor of the establishment 
of a large. well equipped and well managed 
game farm on Long Island, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of the 
business of game breeding on Long Island, 
and also for the restocking of covers for 
the sportsmen. 

6. We will co-operate with other State 
organizations that the following reforms 
may be brought about in the Department: 


(a) Absolute elimination of local pol- 
itics in appo_ntments of protectors and 
the enforcement of the law. 

(b) Promotions to be made for abil- 
ity and meritorious service and after 
twenty-five years of such service, re- 
tirement on a half pay pension, 

(c) No one connected with the De- 
partment shall be engaged in other 
business. 


7. We advocate an amendment of the 
present law so as to provide that Penalty 
actions may be brought in the case of ille- 
gal use of nets. 

8. We will oppose any efforts to extend 
the open season for wild fowl on Long 
Island. 

9. We are in favor of Federal legislation, 
providing for the protection of migratory 
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birds, and will co-operate with any move- 
ment looking to such legislation. 

10. We will oppose such proposed legisla- 
tion as seems inimical to the principles and 
platform of this Association. 

OttomMarR H. VAN NorveNn, Pres. 


What the Literary Honor Certificate of 
the Camp Fire Club Means 

The Camp Fire Club of America has a 
committee on literary honors to examine and 
express judgment upon books which, directly 
or indirectly, foster conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, a love of nature and outdoor 
life and the camp-fire spirit. 

The membership of this literary honors 
committee is Dan Beard (president of fhe 
club), Ernest Thompson Seton, Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday, Dr. Louis L. Seaman, Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Morris, A. W. Dimock, Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull, Irving Bacheller, Emerson 
McMillin, General George W. Wingate, 
Frank Presbrey, Dr. George G. Van Schaick, 
Kenneth Fowler, with William Edward Cof- 
fin, vice-president of the club, as chairman. 

The committee is assisted by a number 
of volunteers from the club at large. A 
book, when received, is submitted to a 
group of specialists upon the subject to 
which the book relates and a group se- 
lected to represent the general reader. 
Nature value, literary value, story or 
sustained interest, character drawing, maps, 
illustrations and camp-fire spirit are con- 
sidered. Written reports by these read- 
ers (sometimes as many as thirty) are sub- 
mitted to the committee preliminary to a 
decision. If the vote is favorable, the board 
of governors of the club issues a_ highly 
commendatory certificate. The publisher is 
permitted to use this certificate in advertising 
and to imprint the club emblem on the cover 
of the book commended. Every effort is 
made to base conclusions on exact, broad 
and just lines, free from influence or favor- 
itism. So far this year over twenty books 
have been submitted by sixteen different 
publishing houses. “Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing,’ by Emlyn M. Gill, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, received the first award, 
and it is worthy of note that there was not 
a dissenting vote among the thirty readers. 
It is probable that four more books now 
under consideration will be commended. 

The standing of the Camp Fire Club, the 
personnel of the literary honors committee 
and the serious method of review should 
render this certificate desirable. To receive 
it is an honor of which many an author 
would be proud W. E. Corrin, 

Chairman. 


New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University 

For several years, since the closing of the 
College of Forestry at Cornell, there has been 
an increasing feeling that the State should 
not be without a strong college of Forestry 
and in July, 1911, the Legislature, by special 
act, created the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University. The 
organic law of the college obligates it t 
carry on a professional course at Syracuse 
University and a ranger school of one and 
two years on the college forest in the 
Adirondacks. It requires also that educa- 
tional work be done among the people 
throughout the State who may be interested 
in our forests and their animal life and 
requires that investigative work be carried 
on for the purpose of solving many im- 
portant problems in connection with the 
protection and management of our forests 
and the reforestation of waste areas. To 
meet this last requirement a forest experi- 
ment station of 100 acres has been estab- 
lished just south of the city of Syracuse. 

The college has developed a five-year 
professional course; a one and two-year 
ranger course given on the college forest 
of 1,800 acres at Wanakena, N. Y., and a 
summer camp of four weeks on Upper 
Saranac lake. The camp will be held for 
the first time during August, 1913. 

As part of its educational work, the col- 
lege offers to make plans for the protec- 
tion and management of timber lands and 
for the reforestation of waste areas. Where 
tracts of timber land and waste land are 
between 100 and 1,000 acres, and where 
there is reasonable assurance that plans will 
be carried out, they will be made at no 
expense to the owner. Where there is less 
than the above amount, it will be necessary 
to have owner pay expenses of traveling and 
sustenance while the plan is being made. 
Owners of smaller tracts may combine and 
by bringing area to 100 or more acres, have 
plans made without cost. 

The work of the college will be furthered 
by having the names of young men inter- 
ested in a course in forestry; by knowing 
of people who are beginning the planting of 
waste lands or the management of timber 
tracts, or of those who wish to carry on 
such work. The college invites correspond- 
ence at any time as to its educational work 
or regarding the protection and management 
of forests or wood lots, tree planting, forest 
insects and tree diseases, and timber treat- 
ing. HucuH P. Baker. 

Dean, New York State 

Syracuse, N. Y. College of Forestry. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FetpeE & STREME, 

Did you ever give a thot to the extreem 
croolty of trapping? In awl the pursoots 
of man there is nothing moar so—& vane, 
prowd wooman is at the bottum of the hull 
bizness. She raps 
herself upp in the 
skins of wild 
beests, not becos 
she is coald, but 
meerly to look 
pritty. A army 
blankit or a slik- 
ker cote would be 
better in awl sorts 
of wether, & after 
we got in a habbit 
of seeing the saim 
in a Noo Yeer’s 
paraid on Fifth 
(5th) Avenoo, or 
sech costooms at 
a kaffay_—_shan- 
tong, they wood impress the mail elliment 
just as faverabel. But Fashun sais furs, 
& so the krooel work goes on. Mr. Beever 
or Mrs. Oderus Poalkat can’t taik a nite 
strole without hitting sum holdup gaim & 
gitting skinned, & the jooveniles of the 
Coon & Mink famlies are loored by allejed 
free-lunch displais & lose their awl. It is 
offel. Suppoase you was wawking up Six 
(6) th Avenoo to see the moving pikshurs, 
& sumthing caut you by the leg & held on 
till Mayer Gainer poorified the poleess de- 
partmint. The eventchooal nok on the hed 
wood be a graitful releef, but it ain’t likely 
it wood maik you luv the nokker that set 
the trap. 

I can rite on this subjikt from evry voo 
point, becos I am now a profeshunal trapper 
of the moast degraided tipe, & yisterdy I got 
mi thumm in a Number Two (No. 2) Noo- 
howse dubbel spring & knoe how the poal- 
kat feals, & why it gits so mad that the 
casyooal stoodent of Nachur is awair there- 
off a mile away. It is upp to owr Nashunal 
Kongress to akt in this matter. Trapping 
shood be supprest & awl trappers putt under 
the Sivil Servis Law & fixed upp with jobs 
that ain’t so hard on their thumms. If 
Billy Taff will doo this rite off the reel, be- 
foar mi terbakker gives owt & the meel barl 
goes dry, he can cum bak in foar (4) yeers 
ay the idel of the Sollid Sowth. 

Meenwhile I am sending by parsel poast 
the following items, too wit: 

One (1) coonskin withowt tale, whitch | 
fownd takt on the bak dore of a cullerd 
man hoo is in jale for steeling hogs. 





One emty bottel whitch sais “Old Krow” 

Pleeze fill & git off on next male. -It 
may save me a dokter bill if 1 shood happen 
tu expoase miself & git wet. Awlsoe pleeze 
have sum of yore finisht riters of hi morril 
wizdum—like Davis or Barnes or yoreself— 
git bizzy on this croolty of trapping idee 
& see what can be did for the pore trappers 
I: was mi rite thumm just above the nukkel, 
& enny artist can maik a pikshur of saim as 
a offel exampel. We must doo moar for the 
protekshun of wild life. Start a campane for 
gaim refooges, & awlso the inoggerashun of 
refooges for plaid owt hunters & trappers. 


I tote the above in Arkansaw, but now 
I am in the hosspittel in Saint Looey. 
There was a trane rekk on the ralerode neer 
mi camp, & I rusht to the reskoo & got intoo 
the express car. The destrukshun of jug 
& bottel goods was enuff to appawl the 
stowtest hart, & when the rekking krew at 
last come with its derrix & pile drivers, it 
fownd menny of the passingers & miself too 
mutch mootilated for identifycashun. So 
we was put on a speshul trane & brung up 
heer for reetutching &soforth. The ralerode 
clame agint has jest left mi budwar, having 
kumpromized with me for foar hunderd 
(400) dollers & a noo soot of cloze like them 
he had on. Tonite 1 am going to taik in the 
town, & if I don’t meet with another in- 
jerry, I will be in Noo York befoar you can 
arranje a sellybrashun in mi onner. Have 
wired mi reglar hotel in Harlum for a two- 
doller (2) a week room, where I will be 
met with teers of delite by mi deerest wife, 
Sar An, hoom you have had the onner cf 
meeting. She rites me that the stoars are 
full of bargins in shirt wastes & that she will 
be moar than delited at my return. 

It is a surprize to me to find the grate 
reelijus maggyzeen encurrajing its riters to 
dispoot what eech uther sais abowt their 
guns and rifels beeing the best on erth. 
Sech as that maiks hard feelings & is app to 
cawze spoartsmen to spend good munny for 
sumthing that’s no better than what they’ve 
awlreddy on hand. I find I have got to 
own a Hi-Power .22 and a .28 shotgun, but 
1 am not a milyunare, & the quicker you 
stop these gun dispoots the moar munny | 
will have for mintz pies, koky koly & uther 
absoloot neesessities. Devote moar of yore 
spais to rekkord fish & kontinyood stories, 
& give yore reeders’ pokkit books a mutch 
needed rest. 

Yours truly, 


Ncw BnD 





— 





=== 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


The Killing Effect of the .22 Savage High 
Power 


In the December issue of Fietp AND 
STREAM is an interesting article by Mr. S 
D. Barnes on the subject of the killing 
power of the .22 Savage high power rifle, 
and incidentally somewhat of a roast of Mr. 
Crossman because of his statements re- 
garding it. 

Being the person who developed this car- 
tridge and having studied its vagaries for 
2zimost seven years, the writer may be in 
a position to enlighten Mr. Barnes a little 
on the subject. 

Mr. Barnes certainly has a great major- 
ity of the riflemen with him in his views as 
to the impossibility of the bullet doing what 
is claimed for it. During the past seven 
years the writer has met many people who 
were just as confident as Mr. Barnes, and 
who used almost identically the same argu- 
ments to demonstrate that it was impossi- 
ble to obtain good killing power with this 
bullet, and they could demonstrate its impos- 
sibility most thoroughly on paper. None of 
the gentlemen had ever used the cartridge 
and I assume from the tenor of Mr. Barnes’ 
letter he has not as yet used it. 

The point which all these gentlemen miss 
is that the behavior of a bullet upon strik- 
ing when traveling at a velocity of 2,000 
feet per second is vastly different from the 
behavior of the same bullet when traveling 
at 1,400 f.s,; and again its behavior at 2,800 
f.s. is radically different from its behavior at 
2,000 f.s. Likewise the effect upon tissue 
differs radically with the changes in velocity 
and the killing power in proportion to the 
actual energy of the projectile varies very 
much with variations in velocity. 

Mr. Barnes asks, “Where do we get off 
at if the 70 grains destroyer misses the vi- 
tals by a foot or two?” This is really the 
burning question. The answer is very sim- 
ple. If the bullet enters either the abdomi- 
nal or the thoraeic cavity at all it drops the 
game in its tracks. Unlike the missiles of 
less velocity the most deadly shot with this 
rifle is the paunch shot. The reason for 
this condition is, the terrific velocity of the 
bullet, when it enters either of the cavities 
imparts a shock to the entire contents of 
the cavities producing exactly the same ef- 
fect as a blow in the pit of the stomach, 
the promptness of which blow in doubling 
one up most of us have learned by experi- 
ence. The writer has before him what is 
left of one of these .22 Savage high power 
bullets after being fired at a two-year-old 


grizzly bear. It struck him behind the left 
shoulder and was taken out from under the 
skin on the opposite side. It consists of a 
small piece of jacket with a little lead ad- 
hering and weighing about 15 grains. The 
bear died instantly. This shows that there 
was no flattening of the bullet into a three 
inch disk as anticipated by Mr. Barnes. 
The extensive lacerations caused by this 
bullet are due not to the flattening of the 
bullet, but to the fact that its high velocity 
sets in motion parts of the animal tissue 
which in turn act as projectiles and cause 
further lacerations of the adjoining tissue. 
The entire amount of the energy is ab- 
sorbed when the bullet strikes 

The difference between a heavy bullet 
moving at low velocity but of great power 
as compared with a lighter bullet at high 
velocity and less power is well illustrated by 
one experience which fell to the lot of the 
writer. On one occasion he shot a wood- 
chuck with a 45-70-405 cartridge, the bullet 
being driven by black powder at a normal 
velocity of about 1,300 f.s. The bullet 
struck the right hip, ranged forward diago- 
nally across the body and came out the left 
shoulder. The woodchuck ran about forty 
feet before dying. With the .22 high power 
a bullet striking anywhere within the cavity 
will stop a woodchuck instantly, and this 
although it had far less power than has the 
.45. It was the impulse of shock upon the 
contents of the cavities which killed. 

Mr. Barnes, unconsciously perhaps, illus- 
trated the matter very nicely when he sug- 
gested that you “Let some muscular man 
take him for a target with over-ripe toma- 
toes alternated with 40 pound Hubbard 
squashes.” At the velocity with which a 
muscular man is able to throw an article 
the size of the tomato the consist- 
ency of the projectile is of vastly more 
importance than at the velocities at which 
a high power bullet is driven, therefore we 
will modify his experiment by substituting 
winter pears or even a hard winter apple for 
the over-ripe tomato, Then let Mr. Barnes 
state which projectile he would rather be 
struck with, a 40-pound Hubbard squash or 
a good hard winter pear or winter apple 
thrown by a muscular man. The writer is 
of the impression that while there might be 
more actual energy in the 40-pound Hubbard 
squash, yet the winter apple or winter pear 
would raise decidedly the larger bump; and 
that the blow delivered against the body by 
the latter projectile might easily cause fatal 
consequences, as witness the casualties oc- 
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casionally occurring upon the baseball dia- 
mond. Were the writer to attempt to stop 
a man by throwing a projectile at him he 
would choose the apple or the pear in pref- 
erence to the squash every time. 

Therefore, as noted above, Mr. Barnes’ 
reasoning agrees thoroughly with the rea- 
soning of nearly every rifleman who has 
not had experience with the killing power of 
the velocities around the 2,800 f.s. mark, 
but he should bear in mind that there is a 
greater difference in velocity between the 
.22 Savage high power and the .30-30 than 
between the .30-30 and the .44 W. C. F. or 
any of the black powder cartridges. 

For killing game the size of deer the only 
shot in which the .22 Savage is not superior 
to the .30-30 class of rifles is a raking shot 
from the rear striking in the hip, where it 
may not hold together sufficiently to pene- 
trate through the hip into the abdominal 
cavity. It will break through the shoulder 
of a deer and any shot in any of the cavi- 
ties is instantly fatal. 

Mr. Barnes mentions that “mushrooming 
gains in lacerating area at the expense of 
penetration.” This contains the key of his 
error, viz.: that the lacerating properties of 
a bullet are dependent wholly upon its area. 
To demonstrate the error of this proposi- 
tion he has but to shoot a rabbit with the 
regular Springfield service cartridge. Ac- 
cording to his reasoning the result would 
be a clean hole through the rabbit of the 
size of the bullet. According to the tests 
the rabbit would be spread all over the land- 
scape, but the area of the bullet would be 
but trifling. Let Mr. Barnes try this and 
then report results. 

Cuas. NEwTON. 





That Hi-Power Goat Getter 

Mr. Crossman’s response to my remarks 
was unexpected. I regret that he felt called 
upon to reply. I have no desire to decorate 
my girdle with a fringe of immature scalps 
—and there is nothing to be gained by a one- 
sided controversy. Mr. Crossman admits 
this. He says: 

“If Mr. Barnes wants to know why the 
.22 Hi-Power does its smashing work on 
tissue, | pass. He is not talking to me.” 

Which would have been a graceful and 
sane conclusion to his remarks. But he 
wanders on in a maze of statements that 
bear no weight with the reader of inquir- 
ing mind—possibly excepting the following 
paragraph—which is no doubt a key to all 
the rest: 

“The .22 where wild 
30-30 


Catalina, 
that will eat 


went to 


gambol 


goats goats 
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bullets that don’t hit in spots that would 
prove fatal to deer—and it slew goats re- 
gardless of what spots in their anatomy it 
landed upon.” 

Had Mr. E. Newitt, “the distinguished 
English ballistician and member of the Brit- 
ish Committee on Small Arms,” been per- 
mitted to know that the .22 Hi-Power was 
distinctively a Catalina proposition, he 
might never have wasted bushels of figures 
to prove that its 70 grains of lead was not 
more deadly than those from the half-inch 
cordite cartridge of elephant guns. The 
life of the average scientist or specialist is 
concededly too short to be wasted in fight- 
ing, windmills. Now here are the absolutely 
bald facts, and you can’t get around them: 
I don’t know whether Mr. Crossman or 
Johnny Colby did it—but somebody shot the 
head clear off of a tough old William goat 
or so nearly off that it hung by the merest 
shoestring of skin—and the dastardly work 
was done by a .22 bullet weighing about the 
same as a day’s ration of quinine for an 
Arkansas swamp angel. One of the two 
parties aforesaid did it with his little Hi- 
Power, as the other will cheerfully testify, 
and it is absurd to attempt going behind the 
returns. 

I am going to depend upon Mr. Crossman 
and the Santa Barbara crowd for the bulk 
of my Hi-Power knowledge. There are a 
few goats around here, but their owners 
might object to their being subjected to 
trivial annoyance by 70-grain bullets which 
fly into atoms upon impact, but nevertheless 
keep on penetrating and expanding until 
they saw through to daylight in every di- 
rection. And I want to apologize to Mr. 
Crossman for having called in question the 
least of his statements. You can’t pretty 
nearly always sometimes tell how to handle 
these cases until you have taken time to 
watch the symptoms. But it is all right—I 
can hear the click of his little typewriter. 
Even as in years past, so it will be in 
those to come. The Ross rifle and the Hi- 
Power may fade and be forgotten, but 
there'll always be new arms to write about. 
Yea, bo. The goats are always with us, 
and I have heard that typewriters will be 
cheaper under Wilson's administration. 

3ut I’d sure like to see a Hi-Power big 
game testimonial signed by a name which 
means much to practical big game hunters. 
Someone with grizzled hair on his face and 
gray tufts back of his ears. The sort of 
hunter that knows how to economize in am- 
munition when game is afoot, and in adjec- 
tives and superlatives the next time he gets 
to a typewriter. There are ’steen thousand 











progressive and well-informed big game 
hunters in America—why are we left to 
suppose that the .22 Hi-Power is adapted 
only to Catalina goats and the sort of griz- 
zlies found in Alaska beyond the Corrobora- 
tion Zone. 

Do you get me? As 
Rilly-goat hunt I do not criticise one 
has been wasting his young life playing with 
variations of the .22.” Some of these kids 
are good all-around sports. An assistant 
from the “Despatchers’ Office” is doubtless 
the proper caper when there are goats to be 
dispatched, and no suitable tools at hand. 
But I humbly insist upon this little matter 
of whiskers. At least give me, in a party 
of three—first villain and accomplices— 
enough of hirsute facial adornment to wad 
a Hi-Power shell. Especially now that I 
have recanted, foresworn my past errors 
and apologized to everyone in sight, I think 
I am entitled to fewer flowers of typewriter 
cloquence—and more ‘acts—and, I prithee, 
more whiskers. 

It is enough! 


companion on a 
‘who 


Lead me to my cell. 
S. D. Barnes. 


Shotgun Patterns 
Editor, frELpD AND STREAM: 

I note in the December issue of Fretp 
AND STREAM a copy of my inquiry of October 
25th, addressed to you in reference to my 
Premier gun, made by W. & C. Scott & 
Sons, London 

The patterns which I mentioned to you 
were those furnished with the gun, and 
were made when the gun was shot at the 
works in England. These patterns, as you 
may recall, were made with the Standard 
English pigeon load of 3% drams Shultz 
powder and % oz. No. 6 (English) shot, 
and varied from 204 pellets to 225 pellets, 
or 63% to 65° of the shoe charge in a 
30” circle at 40 yards. These patterns 
showed a remarkably even distribution of 
shot, and in reference to same W. & C. Scott 
& Sons wrote me that this gun was “bored 
for a very even spread of shot, rather than 
for very close patterns,” and that it was 
“not intended to be a full choke gun.” 

I purchased this gun for the purpose of a 
special trap gun to be used at the tourna- 
ment trap shoots. The agents who ordered 
the gun from the other side state positively 
that this gun is a full choke gun, and that 
it was ordered full choke. 

Now it may interest you to know that 
since writing you on October 25th I] have 
made several patterns in a 30” circle at 40 
yards, as follows: 
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Trap load—3% drams New Shultz, 1% oz. 
No. 74 chilled shot, 312 pellets 

Duck load—3% drams Dupont, 1% oz. 
5 chilled shot, 161 pellets—75% 

Duck load—3'% drams Dupont, 1% oz. No 
5 chilled shot, 151 pellets 

Each of these patterns were remarkably 
even spread of shot, in fact the patterns 
were quite as dense around the circle as at 
the center of the patterns, and certainly 
speaks well for Dupont and Shultz powder. 

Should greatly appreciate it if Mr. “Jack” 
I'anning, or Mr. E. C. Crossman, or Mr. 
Chas. Askins, or any of the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM who are interested in 
trapshooting, would kindly let me know why 
the patterns I have made are 73% in the 
trap loads, and from 75% to 78% with the 
heaviest duck charges, with gun not sup- 
posed to be full choke, while the patterns 
made at the works were only 63% to 65%. 
I should also be glad to know whether this 
gun should be considered full choke and as 
perfectly adapted to trapshooting as a gun 
ordered “specially bored for trapshooting.” 

The gun fits me perfectly, and the dimen- 
sions of same were given me by Mr. Jack 
I'anning, who “fitted” me while at the New 
York Sportsman’s Show last March. 

I wish to extend my best thanks in ad- 
vance for any information I may receive 
in reference to the above, and remain, 

Yours most truly, 

Bainbridge, N. Y E. E 


ro 0% 
ioe 


No. 


io 


BENNETT. 


Foreign vs. American Guns 
DEAR Eprtor: 

Have read with interest Mr. E. C 
man’s story in FIELD AND STREAM 
me he knocks American guns more than 
they deserve. I shoot and use at the trap 
and in the field two American guns, and can 
only speak in the highest terms of them. 
The theme moves me to poetry: 


Cross- 


seems to 


MY GUN 
Now E. C. C. 

Can't 
On the “old reliable gun,’ 

For we know full well, 

The “old reliabel” 

Quite a bunch of scalps has won 
It takes no back seat, 

For any it may meet, 


bunco me, 


No matter from where they come, 
No foreign make, 

Can ever shake 

My confidence in this gun. 


. 2. 
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FISHING NOTES 


Sea Salmon in Ontario 
Important Capture in Algonquin Park 
Waters 

During the past summer several captures 
have been made in the Algonquin National 
Park of Ontario of landlocked salmon. 
These specimens have been hooked in 
White’s Lake and Cache Lake, and were 
most shapely, elegant fish of a bright silvery 
color and showing spots of black on the 
head and along the body. The specimens 
caught weighed from 13% to 2% pounds. 
This fact of the real Atlantic salmon in On- 
tario waters would be remarkable but for 
the reason that the Dominion Government 
in 1909, with the co-operation of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, deposited in Source Lake, 
one of a chain of lakes in Algonquin Park, 
30,000 Atlantic salmon fry. The planting of 
this fry was an experiment, though the ex- 
perts in the Fisheries Department were of 
the opinion that the waters and conditions 
were favorable for the propagation of these 
fish. The catches of the present summer 
have demonstrated this fact, and one of the 
great assets of the Park in future will be the 
knowledge that landlocked salmon, the gam- 
est of the game fish, may be caught in its 
waters. A specimen of these fish was sent 
to Prof. Edward E. Prince, Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, who determined that it 
was a true sea salmon, weighing 1 pound and 
13 ounces. It is what is called a grilse speci- 
men of the Atlantic salmon, and as all an- 
glers are aware is one of the finest game 
fish known. 

The famous fish expert, Norris, has stated 
that there was nothing to surpass a grilse in 
its symmetry, its agility and its pluck, so that 
anglers in the Park have a prospect of splen- 
did sport. 

The success of the first planting of these 
fish in the waters of the Park has encour- 
aged the Government to further activity in 
this direction, and a large consignment of 
the Atlantic salmon fry will be deposited in 
these waters next year. 





Trout in Deep Lake Waters 

There seems to be much information in 
your issues regarding fly and bait casting for 
bass and trout; but have not noticed any- 
thing about taking big trout in deep water 
in small lakes. 

I had my first experience with lake trout 
last July which I will never forget. It was 
at Dog Lake (Canada), which lake I have 
fished during vacation time for several sea- 
sons. The water is from 100 to 200 feet 


deep where the best trout are to be found, 
which fact alone necessitates the using of a 
wire line in order to reach the bottom of 
the lake where the fine fellows lay at that 
season of the year. 

Trout have been taken there all the way 
up to 28 pounds, but you can’t land them 
with a poor line. That is the principal rea- 
son of this article being written to warn 
other anglers when after lake trout in deep 
water not to use a braided wire line, that 
is why I lost the largest fish I ever hooked. 
After twenty-five minutes of sport the 
braided wire line parted, and my ambition 
fell¢o zero. 

A soft copper line No. 21 or 22 will do 
better, and is much cheaper and will wind 
all right on any large reel. As to lure we 
found in our party of six trying different 
spoons, that the Skinner No. 6 was all right. 
A copper spoon nickeled on one side is good. 

Would like to hear from some one who 
has had more experience in this kind of 
fishing through FIELD AND STREAM. 

J. C. Brown. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





Asbury Park Fishing Club Awards 

The 1912 season of the Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club is closed and the prizes have been 
awarded. Some of the largest fish caught 
beach fishing are as follows: 

First-prize Striped Bass—Throw-off reel, 
donated by Wm. W. Scheffler, won by Benj. 
Evenham, 38 lbs. 4 oz. 

First-prize Channel Bass—Reel donated 
by Recreation magazine, won by Edward 
Cramer, 40 lbs. 7 oz. 

First-prize Kingfish—Talbot reel donated 
by Talbot Reel Company, won by E. N. Dol- 
bey, 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 

First-prize Bluefish—Ocean King reel do- 
nated by H. J. Frost & Co., won by C. M. 
Wyant, 4 Ibs. 8 oz. 

First-prize Weakfish—Steel surf rod do- 
nated by Horton Manufacturing Company, 
won by Allen F. Brewer, 4 lbs. 2 oz. 

First-prize Plaice—Tackle book and tackle 
donated by Capt. H. H. Maddox, won by 
James A. Davett, 7 Ibs. 2 oz. 

First-prize Blackfish—Reel donated by E. 
Pringle, won by Chas. H. Smith, 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 





Silkworm Gut Leaders 
Editor, Fre->p AND STREAM: 
Will you please inform me either through 
your magazine or by letter how to take care 
of silk worm gut leaders while not in use 
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during the off season? I am a reader of 
your magazine. Why don’t you make a 
change and send it out every week? The 
time is so long to wait. 

Manchester, O. C. W. CoL.ins. 


May Do Away with Fish Runs 

AppLeton, Wus.—One of Wisconsin’s 
first so-called progressive legislators, about 
ten years ago, conceived the idea that 
fish in Badger State streams should have 
a runway, so they would not be obliged 
to remain forever and always on one side 
of a dam. Accordingly the bill was pre- 
sented before the legislature, and ultimately 
passed, making it incumbent that fishways 
be constructed in every dam on every water 
power stream in the State. The work was 
not accomplished without much expense to 
every paper and pulp manufacturer and 
owner of water-power in the State. It is 
said, in fact, that one Wisconsin River con- 
cern was “set back” to the extent of $10,000 
hy the “wrinkle.” It has now been discov- 
ered that the ungrateful fish are unwilling to 
use the fishways and are content for the 
most part to stay on their own side of the 
dam. It has been found, after no little ob- 
servation, that the only fish using the fish- 
ways are suckers, Bass, pike, pickerel and oth- 
er game fish, for whose accommodation chief- 
ly the fishways were conceived, refuse to use 
them. It is now proposed that the fishways 
be done away with, and no doubt the next 
session of the legislature will repeal the law. 
There is no criticism of that, but this is 
looked upon as only another incident in 
which the ultra-progressives seem to have 
gone off “half-cocked” and without any fun- 
damental or scientific knowledge of what 
they were agitating, heaped an unnecessary 
expense upon the commonwealth, and water- 
power people in particular, without the 
slightest chance of receiving anything in re- 
turn. 

In Re Above — 
Editor, FreLp AND STREAM: 

The enclosed clipping from the Paper 
Trade Journal is interesting if true. It seems 
to me it would be a very sad thing, indeed, 
if all the time and money spent in securing 
legislation to compel commercial propos:- 
tions to put a fishway in each dam erected 
on many of the rivers of this country should 
Le wasted. If this precedent should be es- 
tablished, dams could be erected in the fu- 
ture without fishways with, I think, disas- 
trous results 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. LeonaArD 


The Governor Ate It 
Sautt Ste Marie, MIcH. 
FIELD AND STREAM, 

Yours of November 8th asking me to 
check up my measurements of 7% Rain- 
bow entry. 

Measurements and weights were carefully 
taken at the time, and I have absolutely no 
means of checking up as Gov. Chase Os- 
born, of Michigan, ate the fish, 

Dr. K. CHRISTOFFERSON 


A Rye Lake Episode 
[:ditor, Fietp AND STREAM. 

I have noted with interest the controversy 
over the question as to the gameness of the 
small and large-mouth black bass, and for 
the benefit of Mr. Dilg, 1 would like to re- 
late a little story that actually happened three 
years ago at Rye Lake, Westchester County, 
New York, and witnessed by six members 
of the Daniel Gray Fishing Club. 

One of the members, who was noted for 
his piscatorial ability and who was fishing 
with live perch as bait, was awakened from 
his reveries by the hum of his reel as the 
line spun out towards deep water and then 
up along the shore. For six minutes he 
gradually took out the line and sounded, 
until he had run about 250 yards and ninety 
feet, when he was struck. The fish instantly 
rolled on the surface, and one of the pret- 
tiest battles I ever witnessed then took place. 
The bass broke a number of times, and was 
gradually played out until he succumbed. 

From the time he first struck the bait un- 
til in the landing net occupied twelve min- 
utes, and I would like to ask Mr. Dilg if he 
in all his experience could compare any large- 
niouth bass with this small-mouth fighter of 
four pounds, eight and one-half ounces 
weight, who fought for twelve minutes, ac- 
tual time. Respectfully yours, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

M. C. Roscu. 

Leaders in Tuna and Tarpon Classes 

TUNA—ATLANTIC COAST 

Zane Grey.—90 lbs. 

Hugh N. West.—75 lbs. 

James E. Dawson.—70 lbs. 

Hugh N. West.—32!% Ibs. 

TUNA—PACIFIC COAST 

No entries. 

TARPON 

Harry B. Webster.—6 ft. 7% in. 

Hariy B. Webster.—6 ft. 7 in. 

Harry B. Webster.—6 ft. 4 in. 

John E. Lee.—6 ft. 234 in. 














WILD FOWLING WITH AN AEROPLANE 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 4, 1912. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please find enclosed photo of record-break- 
ing duck shoot from a hydro-aeroplane over 
Coos Bay, near Marshfield, Ore. I was ac- 
companied by my brother Harry, who was 
armed with a repeating shotgun. 

Seventeen ducks were killed in a few min- 
utes by shooting as we flew through the air. 

Very respectfully, 


SILAS CHRISTOFFESON. 





ELEVEN TURKEYS IN ONE HUNT 


A Good Turkey Country 


An exciting wild turkey hunt occurred on 
the 13th of October last, at Hollister-on- 
White River, a new and popular pleasure re- 
sort in the Missouri Ozarks. 

Hollister-on-White River, Mo., is in a 
wonderful fishing and hunting country of 
rare scenic beauty, already made famous by 
Harold Bell Wright’s “Shepherd of the 
Hills” and the “Calling of Dan Matthews.” 
It is the site of the Y. M. C. A.’s interstate 
recreation camp, the Chautauqua grounds of 
the Presbyterian Assembly of the South- 
west, the Millionaire’s Maine Club and the 
St. Louis Park and Game Preserve the sec- 
ond largest private preserve in the United 
States, covering 10,000 acres and containing 
1,200 head of deer and 800 elk. This great 
enclosure is an ideal breeding place for 
wild turkey, pheasant and quail, and keeps 
this region well stocked. Turkey, especial- 
ly, are more abundant this year than ever 
before, many droves ranging up to the town 
limits. The White River, a mountain stream 
of great scenic beauty, is well stocked with 
bass, jack salmon and rainbow trout, and is 
now being harnessed by the Ozark Power 
and Water Company’s hydro-electric plant 
with dam 600 feet long by 40 feet high, eight 
miles east of Hollister, which will form a 
lake sixteen miles in length. 


WILLIAM H. JoHNSON. 
308 Baker Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


(Sportsman’s Werld continued on page 1137.) 





























WHY MAN OF TO-DAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 


F one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 

and magazines, the purpose of 

which is to increase our efficiency, he 
must believe that the entire American Nation 
is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day: competition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. ‘The stronger the man the stronger 
his will and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. ‘The greater his con- 
fidence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him: the keener his wit 
and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the family 
and home, and take all the thought and re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the man 
whose present-day business burdens are all 
that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a_ practical 
reason, one that has been known to physicians 
for quite a period and will be known to the 
entire Wor!d ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is for 
the grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove; make the fire burn 


press 


low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
have accumulated, and then prevent its burn- 
ing at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, in 
itself, accumulates. To clean the clock, you 
would not put acid on the parts, though you 
could probably find one that would do the 
work, nor to clean the engine would you force 
a cleaner through it that would injure its 
parts; yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has pro- 
vided, and you can do exactly the same for 
yourself as I will demonstrate before I con- 
clude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intes- 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are 10 to 1 that you 
would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches, come 
on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, we 
are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
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the colon and, taking up by absorption ‘<*> 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to 
consider the treatment that we have received 
in illness to realize fully how it developed, 
and the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits lew and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a 
list of illnesses that if catalogued here would 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in accord 
—there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and withouc obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 





Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and as a consequence every dose dimin- 
ishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the same 
school, says: “‘All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same man- 
ner as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be 
introduced so that the colon is perfectly 
cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seéms to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed thor- 
oughly on a practice which, though so rational 
and simple, is revolutionary in its accomplish- 
ments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., has prepared an interest- 
ing treatise on “Why Man of To-day Is Only 
50 per cent. Efficient,” which treats the sub- 
ject very exhaustively, and which he will send 
without cost to any one addressing him at 
134 West 65th Sreet, New York, and men- 
tioning that they have read this aricle in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly possi- 
ble should at least be informed on this sub- 
ject; he will also probably learn something 
about himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which I 
refer, 
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COW MOOSE IN SOUTH BRANCH, MIRAMICHI 





A Young Live Game Photographer 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM. 

The photos herewith were taken just above 
the forks of the Miramichi River, in New 
Brunswick. 

The fork is sixty miles above Boisetown, 
the last settlement on these waters except a 
few lumber and sporting camps around the 
headwaters. 

Photo No. 1 is of John Hudson, thirteen 
years old, small for his years but expert 
with camera and rifle. 

One day, early in October, he was making 
Photo No. 2 of the cow moose in the South 
Branch. He was concealed behind the 
bushes shown in the foreground of No. 3. 

The moose heard the snap of the camera 
and made a dash for the spot whence the 
scund came. Her calf was no doubt near 
by. John says she waded through the bushes 
and stepped with her big foot directly over 
his head. He being otherwise unarmed and 
badly scared, struck her a blow on the nose 
with the camera. The sudden attack of John 
with the camera so surprised the cow that 
she beat a hasty retreat. 

John fired a parting shot and secured 
Photo No. 3 of the cow making a vigorous 
dash for the opposite shore. 

John has had many moose adventures, and 
his talk abounds in forest lore, and curious 
tales of the wild denizens of the woods 
which are his only playfellows and neighbors. 

Bridgewater, Me. Dr. E. H. FIevp. 





A Book for Boys 
“Camping in the Maine Woods,” by Elmer 
R. Gregor, published by Harper & Bros. 








































JOHN HUDSON, AGE 13, BIG GAME PHOTOG- 
RAPHER 


The best test of a boy’s book is to read it 
to a boy. I read this one to mine, and 
through the whole of it he sat there with 
his mouth open so you could lay a ham 
in it; pretty strong testimonial, that, at first 
hand. Let me add to it that the book is 
about the adventures of two boys who spent 
the winter with a Maine trapper, and had 
more excitement per week than most young- 
sters have in a lifetime. Their fathers took 
this method to lay a health foundation 
against the arduous years in the High School 
which were to come, and it turned out more 
than successful. W. H. M. 











DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contribution as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 
dotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 
a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 

The winners for December are H. Mohr, James Waite and Lester C. Morton. 


How Bass Take Bait 

Mr. Rupert Starbird’s article in Decem- 
ber, 1912, FieELD AND STREAM brings to mind 
several experiences | had in watching 
the methods in which small mouth bass 
take bait. One in particular I shall 
relate. 

I fished for small mouth bass during 
June, July, August and September, 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902, at Goshen, Virginia, in the 
Calf Pasture River. 

About two miles north of the point where 
the Calf Pasture enter Goshen Pass (a se- 
ries of canyons about nine miles in length) 
is located a C. and O. railroad bridge, 
said bridge is supported by four or five 
abutments—directly by the sides of two of 
these abutments are located deep “bass 
hangouts”’—the water being remarkably 
clear. 

Time and time again I have fished 
from these abutments, dropping my min- 
now or frog-baited hook directly in said 
holes, nearly always being able to see 
the bass approach and take minnow or 
frog 

The bass would either take the minnow 
(when he didn’t drop it, which he fre- 
quently did) tail first, swallowing only 
about half of minnow, or he would take it 
sideways—mouth of bass nearer tail than 
head of minnow—he then would make a 
short run (very seldom a long one), turn 
bait and gulp head foremost. 


Very truly, 
Victoria, Texas. L. G. AMENT, M.D. 


Squirrel Fishing 

In the January issue of Fietp AND 
StrEAM I noticed that Mr. Sylvert and his 
fishing party on the Tchefuncta River 
caught rabbits. My experience with hairy 
“fish” was a gray squirrel. 

My fishing partner, “Tete,” and I left 
camp one afternoon for bass fishing on the 
Anclote. We both were using casting rods 
with Dowagiac minnows. After fishing about 
half an hour, and I was taking a two and 
a half pound bass off the minnow, I saw a 
grey squirrel on the opposite bank jump 
from the ground to a cypress tree where it 
stopped and look at me. In a thought it 
came to me to cast for the squirrel and 
luckily I hooked him the first try in the 
flank, and after reeling him through the 
water I had the hooks jerked into me, being 
bit all over the hands and arms while “Tete” 
sat on a palmetto stump to give me the ha 
ha. I managed to get him off without hurt- 
ing him seriously, and to see him scurry up 
into the top of a water oak and hide in a 
growth of hanging moss while I bathed my 
hands and arms trying to cool the bites 
and scratches. 

Lioyp MATLOCK. 

Odessa, Fla. 





My First Wild Goose 
As I stepped from the door one morning, 
just as day was breaking, a large flock of 
geese, with wings curled down, sailed low 
over my head to a wheat field across the 
road. Rushing back I grabbed the gun and 
one shell that happened to be on the mantel, 
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A WORLD’S RECORD TARGET 
fr Composite target, actual size, of 200 shots fired by 
G. W. Chesley in ten different matches in the Inter- 
Club Series of 1911-12. Score 1990 out of 2000,—The 
World’s Record. Made with Winchester .22 Long Rifle 
‘*Lesmok ’’ Cartridges and a Winchester Musket. 














F you go in for indoor target shooting with rifle or pistol, of 
I course you want toexcel. To do so you must use uniform, 
dependable ammunition. Some makes of cartridges are 
as variable as the weather. Some shots go high, some go low, 
and some don’t go at all. Foraccuracy and all around satisfaction, 
you can bank on 


WIN CHESTER 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


In all kinds of competition they continue to excel. They are made by people 






who have learned in making firearms many fine points abcut cartridges that 






could be learned in no other way. No matter what the make or style of your 






favorite arm is, you can bring out its possiblities to the fullest degree by using 
Winchester make of cartridges. Dealers 
everywhere sell them, and a trial will 
convince you that it is worth 
while to insist upon having 
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thinking if I gt one shot I’d be lucky; 
and running down by way of a large ravine 
that led through the wheat field I crawled 
up behind a shock of fodder and peeped 
out. There they were, feeding quietly, with 
a big, old gander standing guard. Wonder 
he didn’t hear my heart beating, even 
though fully fifty yards away. Taking 
careful aim at his head I fired. He dropped 
to the ground, flopping violently. I ran to 
him as quickly as I could, while the flock 
rose and circled over me twice, so close I 
could see their eyes. Alas,—all I could do 
was to point the empty gun at them. 

Though never a game hog I certainly did 
wish for just one more shell. Wouldn’t 
you? 

Everett DurFour. 
Washington, D. C. 





Monster Bear Shot at Wild River, Me. 

The reputation of this little burg moves 
up another peg, all on account of the 400- 
pound black bear that has recently capitu- 
lated to the wiles of Ben Billings and his 
companions, at their hunting camp on Wild 
River, near Hastings, Me. As the picture 
shows, this animal is “some” Bruin. Inci- 
dentally, he measures 7 feet from the tip 
of his muzzle to his hind toenails and 17 
inches from the apex of one ear to that of 
the other. Going some, ain’t it? 

3en Billings, Edwin Mann and Walter 
Arkett, all more or less of this place, to- 
gether with Frank Griffen, of Lowell, and 
Adams Griffen, of New York, have a camp 
at Wild River, as above stated. On the 21st 
of October, they betook themselves unto 
this Eden, and prepared to get down to 
business. It’s no easy spot to reach. In 
order to get there you have to follow an 
abandoned old logging-railroad several miles 
into the woods, then hike along an almost 
impassable road, and finally traverse the 
wilderness via a mere trail uphill and down 
dale. But the region is full of deer and 
bear, so it’s well worth the trouble. 

Arriving at camp, the Nimrods got busy. 
They struck out, in a drizzling rain, prepared 
to do or die—preferably the former. About 
4 miles from their camp, near the mouth of 
3ull Brook, which empties into Wild River 
Billings sighted b’ar-tracks in the beech 
growth. These tracks were fresh and looked 
good to Ben. Brother Bruin, he felt cer- 
tain, was beech-nutting. Bears, as every- 
body knows, climb beech-trees and break 











400 POUND CHAMPION BEAR 


off the limbs, with which they return to 
earth. There they pull off the nuts, which 
they proceed to eat by means of a nut-crack- 
er and_ nut-picks. Ernest ‘Chompson- 
Seton vouches for this fact. So does Ben. 
Wherefore it must be true. 

Ben stalked him according to the usual 
grand old dope and soon was in position to 
fire the fatal shot. Says Ben :— 

“Under the circumstances there was but 
one thing to do, and I done it. I pulled the 
trigger. The recoil of the powerful .35 
almost threw me over backward, but I recov- 
ered myself and leaped aside to avoid the 
dying rush of the great beast. Fortunately 
this manceuvre was supererogatory. The 
bullet had struck right under the chin, caus- 
ing almost instant death. By the time I 
could reach the bear, all was over, and the 
last sad event had taken place. Bruin was 
all in.” 

In the photograph, herewith, Frank Grif- 
fen is seen, trying to hypnotize the camera, 
while Adams Griffen is holding the bear up 
by the tail with one hand, Ben Billings, at 
the right. is posing with the exact expression 
he wore when he fired the fatal shot. 

All disputants as to the claim of Champion 
Bear-killers of Maine, please send in data 
to Ben. In the meanwhile the Wild River 
contingent, and Bryant’s Pond, will continue 
to hold the belt. 

GrorcE ALLAN ENGLAND. 
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Sp lendid Rifles. All of them made in the Siieide 


Fe actory where Accuracy is an Everyday Rule 












The Marksman Rifle No. 12 (.22 
caliber) is made with a Positive 
Extractor so that the cartridge cannot get stuck or clogged 
in the breech. Its w eight is only 4 pounds. List 
Price, $4.25. 





















The Stevens .22 caliber “Favorite” Rifle 
No. 27 has an Automatic Ejector—auto- 
matically throwing out the empty cartridge shell. Weighs 
only 4% pounds. List Price, $6.00 








\, 
















The Visible Loading Repeating Rifle No. 70 
is positively the fastest and most accurate 
light-weight repeating rifle on the market. 

Every cartridge as it passes from the magazine into 
the chamber is plainly visible. No need to wonder whether the rifle is loaded or 
not—you know because you see each cartridge go into place. 

The Visible No. 70 takes either .22 Short, .22 Long, or .22 Long Rifle cart- 
ridges. List Price, $8.00. 

Stevens “Marksman,” “Favorite” and “Visible Loading Repeater” rifles are 
used by men all over the world. Light weight, low price and their wonderful 
shooting qualities make them popular with both men and boys. 

Write today for our illustrated catalog which tells all about Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 





oo 172 Main Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
4 

















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM__ 
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be supplied to our readers upon request. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertismg connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
equipment. Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 














A Canvas Camp Kitchen 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 

The “Forester” camping system, for the 
development of which the writer is, perhaps, 
in a large measure responsible, gives com- 
plete mobility and independence under all 
conditions of travel and trail; for one or 
two men. A larger party would have to be 
a multiplication of this unit, but, as camping 
parties are usually organized, no two of 
them are go-light cranks with special equip- 
ment; there are guides and porters to feed, 
and the culinary department requires or- 
ganization under one responsible head. He 
must have a compact equipment of pots, ket- 
tles and table service, a metal cookfire 
frame, a camp baker, and a handy food stor- 
age kit. All these must be capable of being 
carried in a tump harness on the pack trail 
and portage, yet the sum total must feed 
and supply from five to a dozen men, relying 
upon but one-third the meat supply to fall 
to rifle and rod. 

The collapsible cook kit with aluminum 
pots and kettles, swallowing one another 
like a Japanese egg, are familiar to all 
campers. Likewise the folding grid and 
camp baker, but the way to carry large sup- 
plies of food, easy to pack, weatherproof, 
yet handy to get at when being used at cook 
fire and table, has caused much thought and 
experiment and is not yet entirely solved. 

The rank amateur’s way is to get him a 
soap box with leather strap hinges and fill 
it with canned goods and paper packages of 
sugar, coffee and pancake flour, all lovingly 


encircling a kerosene o:1 can with its nose 
stopped up by a potato. The box is full of 
lost motion and waste room; it will accom- 
modate itself nowhere but in a grocery 
wagon, it is a menace to canoe ribs and a 
devastating cataclysm, no less, upon the spi- 
nal vertebrae. During the first day afield 
the box receives several gentle downpours 
from heaven, or, in the canoe, the waves 
are, as it were, wafted into it at judicious 
intervals, with the result that by nightfall 
when the hungry party gathers around it, 
that box is a study in sinful admixtures of 
sugar and salt, coffee and flour, with a per- 
vading aroma of kerosene around and 
through it all. 

The next advance in the art of carrying 
grub is the tump bag. It is waterproof, 
packable and non-sinkable in case of upset, 
and, with a handle on the side, one can carry 
two 35-lb. brown tump bags full of grub 
down a city street without being placed un- 
der arrest. Its besetting sin is the tendency 
of the article you want to sequester itself at 
the extreme bottom of the bag; to get the 
salt shaker you have to disturb the flour sack, 
the cornmeal bag, the pork can and the 
sugar bag, to say nothing of a million lesser 
commodities. Gardner, of Misanaibie River 
fame, puts a mouth at both ends of his 
tump bags and locates the flour sack in the 
middle. He is not excessively relieved 
thereby, as everything else has to come out 
to get at the flour and you are at once sur- 
rounded with a collection of assorted ding- 
bats, only three of which you may want. 
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# ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO 
Nlavancelsts 


eames e 


The Greatest 
Sporting Goods Store * 


4 
| 


=n the World 









Do You Hear The Red Gods Call? They summon you from the pages of this bully catalog — 
a book brimful of information, descriptions and illustrations of every necessary article for the 
red-blooded sportsman. You can’t enjoy the hunting or fishing trip, the vacation, the athletic 
games—the sports of field, wood and stream without proper equipment. ‘This catalog 
brings the greatest sporting goods store in the world right into your home—it enables you 
to get personal attention through the mail—exactly like purchasing in our store and our 
policy means that you must be satisfied or your money cheerfully returned, Don’t fail to 
send for this book—you actually need it and it’s yours for the asking. 


It’s More Than A Mere Catalog 


Articles on the care of fire arms, camp cooking and recipes. Apparel for outdoor sports, what to 
wear and when. Fly-casting, fishing, etc. Information about camping and how to camp. Data 
concerning bullet trajectories, etc. How to take care of rods, tackle, etc..—a veritable textbook 
on outdoor life. Address Dept. B. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. Cut Out and Mail To-day 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World F. 8. 
° Please send your Free Catalog, Prepaid to— 

57 W. 36th St. N. Y. City ’ ' 
Established 1892 


Ezra H. Fitch, President 
















BSS POO OEE EE Te Pr ee 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 57 W. 36th St., New York 
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KITCHEN OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


“Abercrombie’s Camp,” outfiitters, have 
evolved a grub bag called the Keewadin Pack, 
which lets you out on a variety of nuisances 
inherent in the others. This bag opens 
along the side and has a stout hickory stick 
sewed along one edge oi the bag, to which 
the other lip can be closed, and the two 
rolled up tight about the stick, making the 
bag fully as waterproof as one gathered at 
the end with a pucker string. When you 
are in camp, set up a stout cross-pole near 
the fire and hang up your bag by a couple 
ot thongs, tying its stick to the pole. The 
other lip then hangs open, exposing all your 
food bags to view laid edgewise. When 
you want any particular bag it is then 
handy to pick out, and, when through with 
it, back it goes into its place, keeping the 
culinary department free from accumulated 
warbags. ‘The photographs herewith tell 
the story better than any poor effusions of 
mine. 

Now you can buy these patent grub bags 
at very little expense, made of tight 
brown canvas duck, with handles and leather 
straps for carrying in civilized places; 
but here and there we find a crank who 
will want to make one of his own mate- 
rials, thinks he wants it in balloon silk 
rubber cloth, or just plain yaller-dog duck, 
so I will herewith ease their souls by giv- 
ing a few dimensions and _ specilications. 
Length of bag 22 inches, diameter of can- 
vas ends 9 inches. To make, get out a piece 
of canvas 23” wide by 3 ft. 6” long, sew in 
ends half way around, fill in a piece of 
light drilling 7” x 12” at each end, sewed 
to both lips and the other half of the 
end, cutting out a half circle to fit; hem 
upper lip big enough to slip in a 34” round 
maple or hickory stick, hem lower lip one 


inch, put in grommets at ends of both lips, 











” PACKED FOR THE TRAIL 


canvas handle at ends of bag and canvas 
strap guides for the shawl strap, and the 
bag is done. Add six 7” x6” muslin pock- 
ets in two rows of three pockets, each on 
the rear face inside the bag. These serve 
to hold forks, spoons, pepper, salt, and small 
duffle. 

As a material I would suggest ten-ounce 
duck well shrunk and waterproofed with 
lime-alum and then dyed dark brown. The 
manufacturers use a lighter and finer duck, 
the same as the U. S. Navy legging duck, 
absolutely tight and waterproof, which ordi- 
nary ten-ounce duck will not be. 

lor the food bags use white drilling paraf- 
fined. They are made with 8” round bot- 
toms and sides 10 and 15 inches high for 
large and small sizes. The pucker string 
should be of some soft woven cord or else 
tape. The large sizes are for rice, sugar, 
flour, cornmeal, etc., and the smaller for 
coffee, tea, milk powder, egg powder, dried 
vegetables, prunes, etc. You will also need 
three 8” friction-top tins, a big one 6” high 
for pork and two small ones 3” high for 
bacon and butter. 

Two of these grub bags with their inside 
food bags and tins will weigh four pounds 
each, and will carry 35 pounds of grub each, 
with the following menu: 


GRUB LIST 
Flour 12 Ib Bouillon capsules % tb 
Cornmeal 5 “ Dried eggs mm ” 
Sugar 5 “ Soup greens y“ 
B’k’g powder % “Prunes 3 
Coffee 3“ Sate Y, 
Butter 3° Tea yy“ 
Pork 8 “ Chocolate yw,“ 
Dried milk e ™ Bacon a 
Oatmeal “ie Dried onions yy“ 
R.ce 5 Erbswurst ae 
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THE BRUNSWICK “BABY GRAND” 
A ROYAL GIFT for THE FAMILY 


From the painting by Charles Everett Johnson 


“Let’s Play Just One 


More Game!” 


Billiards now far outrival in popularity all other home 
a and games. This royal game affords the dc- 
lightful combination of healthful exercise, mental relax- 
ation, excitement and fun, 

The hours fly quickly when congenial companions 
match wits and skill in a lively game of billiards, in cozy 
comfort at home. After the day’s work, lock all business 
cares and vexations in your desk Then, after dinner, 
play didliards with the home folks! ‘The click of ivory 
the spirit of rivalry, the mental relaxation and pliysical 
exercise will work wonders for fagged-out drain-workers 

Th: excitement and fun will send all the family to bed 
happy ani in fine condition for refreshing sleep. Asa tonic 
for tired nerves a game of billiards is bet ter than medicine 


Over a Year to Pay 


T he prices on all Brunswick Home Billiard Tables are so 
moderate and the terms so convenient that practically every 
homecan now afford the luxury of a real billiard tadle. 


lhe purchaser has the option of paying all cash or small monthly pay- 
a *Brunswick" 


ments svread over an entire year. Your investment in 


will pay big 


Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


HOME MAGNET” 


Our beautiful book “BILLIARDS—THE 
ly describes and illustrates in full colors the many styles 
Pocket-Billiard tables designed for the home 
full details of Easy Payment Proposition. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dept. C.V. 
(79) 


dividends in health and happiness for the family circle. 


Gives special 


What finer gift ior man or boy than the 
famous Brunswick “Baby Grand Home 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table? 


A good billiard table multiplies home attrac- 


tions amazingly. The entire household shares 
in the joys of its possession. Just think of the 
enjoyment your home folks will have playing 


billiards on a real billiard table during the long 


winter evenings. 
One of these superb “BRUNSWICKS” will 
afford a world of entertainment, recreation and 


real benefit. 

Its attractions will keep the 
home nights, away 
ences. 


The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Billiard or Pocket- Billiard Tables 


the 


young folks at 
from harmful outside influ- 


of billiard tables. 
the oldest 


These belong to “royal 


They are genuine 


family”’ 


“BRUNSWICKS”—made by 


est 
liard table 
concern 
in the world, 
Each is an 
admirable 
example of 
the fine cab- 
inet work for 
which “The 
House of 
Brunswick” 







““BABY GRAND” 
Btyle A size 3x6 
Style B size 3'4x7 
Style C size 4x8 






is famous. Equal in playing qualities to our 





large sizes, used exclusively by the world’s billi ard experts. 
Genuine Mahogany, Inlaid Design Richly 
Vermont Slate Bed. Celebrated Baby iennedh Ci 





Concealed drawer holds Complete Playing Outfit. "Selon: 
tifically constructed with perfect playing qualities. The 
“Baby Grand” is furnished either as a Carom or Pocket- 
silliard Table or as a combination Carom and Pocket-Bil- 
liard Table, as desired. 


Brunswick “Convertible” Billiard Tables 


can be instantly changed from billiard or pocket-billiard 
tables into handsome Davenports or Dining and Library 
Tables. Equal in playing qualities to our “Baby Grand” 
styles. 


Complete Playing Outfit Free 

The price of each table includes pometete 
ment and all accessories—Cues, Balls, — 
ers, Rules, also valuable book “How to Play. 


Playing Equip- 
Rack, Mark- 


TAKE OUR ‘‘CUE’’ 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


curate- 
ae Gentlemen: 


of Bil liard and 
your book 
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mention FIELD AND STREAM | 
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AND CLIP THE COUPON 


Dept. C. V. 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tend to the address be ow 


“Billiards—the Home Magnet” 


Name oocccccccccccesese sescssessscesesesessses 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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ow Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Him! 
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Announcement of the 1913 Contest 








The $2,000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST of 1912 has now closed with 
the exceptions of the Tarpon and Tuna Classes. Probably no magazine feature 
ever excites such widespread interest or does more for angling in America 
than does this annual contest of FIELD AND STREAM’S. Many record fish 
are entered and much valuable data as to rods, lines, lures and methods of 
taking game fish are collected and put into permanent record. The interest in 
deep sea angling has been aroused as never before. 

The Contest of 1913 will have some further changes for the better. It 
will be a bigger and better Contest. All the classes this year will be carried 
as before with grand prizes and monthly grand prizes in Brook Trout, Small 
Mouth Bass and Large Mouth Bass, Northern and Southern Division will 
be added. 


No bait will be permitted in the trout classes in 1913, the fly being the 
only lure allowed, with the exception of the Rainbow Trout and Lake Trout 
Classes. Special honor prizes will be allowed for both large and small mouth 


basses caught on a fly. 


The greatest feature of these contests is the educational value of the 
Stories of the Prize Winners which constitute for our readers a veritable 
storehouse of information as to where to go to get the big fellows, what tactics 
to use to land them and what tackle and lures the experts use. And these 
stories, so full of action, each the most exciting chapter in the angling life 
of the fisherman who wrote it, make reading of such surpassing interest as 
to be well called the cream of the angling literature of the year. Our stories 
of the Prize Winners for 1912 will take the entire twelve issues of this year 
to tell. If you are a fisherman you will not miss any of them. 


LIST OF PRIZES AND CONDITIONS FOR 1913 CONTEST WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH. 
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A Real Vacation 
For Your Wife. 


ID your wife enjoy her last summer's 
vacation or did she spend her best 
hours cleaning up that rented cottage? 
Give her a real vacation this year by 
letting her take her own home right with 


her. Get her a 


KENYON 


TAKE 
DOWN 


HOUSF 


It Costs Less Than A Summer’s Rent 


and with its hardwood floors, its screens on every door and window, its awnings and its 
ventilated gables you have a perfect home. 
hours and place it anywhere you wish to live. 


keeps right on saving rent for you year after year. 
If there is no Kenyen Dealer mentioned in your town or city orifyo would likea 


copy of our illustrated catalog. write to 


THE R. L. KENYON CO., 


391 


You can put it up or take it down ina few 
You have your own home then and it 


Ji\\y 
IN 


WHEN YOU SEE 
A LITTLE BROWN 
BUNGALOW ITS A 


Albert Street 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Makers of Kenyon Take Down Houses—The Little Brown Bungalows. 


Houses displayed, set up and completely furnished at all these stores: 


Ann Arbor, Mich., . Mack & Company 
Atlanta,Ga.,. . J.M. High Company 
Baltimo:e,Md., . Stewart & Company 
Boston, Mass., . Jordan Marsh Company 
B’dg’p’t, Conn., Howland Dry Goods Co, 
Brockton Mass.,Atherton Furnjgure Co. 
Chicago, Ul. Marshall Fielf & Co. 
Cincinnari,O., . Ge. W. McAlpin Co, 
Cleveiand, 0., . Sterling & Welch Co. 
Colo. Spring, Col., Pelta Mercantile Co. 
Dayton, O., . . The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Davenport,lowa, .. . - he Fair 
Denver, Colo., Colo. B'Iders’ Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Emmons Specialty Co. 
Dututh, Minn., Duluth Glass Block Store 
Galesburg, lll., . Doyle Furniture Co, 


Great Falls, Mont., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Gus. Habich 
Kansas City, Mo., . The Jones Store 
Los Angeles, Cal., A. Hamburger & Sons 
Lynchburg, Va., . C. M. Guggenheimer 

*phis, Tenn., J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., . . Gimbel Bros. 
Montreal, Can., Henry Morgan & Co. 
Newark, N.J., .. . Hahne & Co. 
New Britain, Conn., B. C. Porter Sons 
New Haven, Conn., Edw. Malley Co. 
Newton, Kan., . McManus Dept. Storc 
New York, N. Y., . Gimbel Brothers 
Ottawa, Ont.,_ . . C. Ross Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Gimbei Brothers 
Phoenix, Ariz.,Dorris-HeymanFurn Co, 


Strain Brothers 


Providence, R. I. The Shepard Co 
Reading, Pa., . G. M. Britton Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.. Duffy-Powers Co. 
Savannah, Ga., Modern Equipment Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Kenyon Pacific Co. 
Schenectady. N. Y., A. Brown & Son Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Forbes & Wallace 
St. Louis, } . Seruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., . W. A. Abel Company 
Toledo, O. . «. Lion Dry Goods Co, 
Utica, N. Y., .. John A. Roberts & Co. 
Vancouver, B.C.,. ._. Lowe & Hoyt 
Wash’ton, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop 
Worcester, Mass., Barnard, Summer 
Putnam Co. 








IL_DEBRANDT BAITS 


HOOK AND LAND 


Three tried and true shapes—"'Standard”—“Slim Eli” and ‘‘Idaho.” 
four ways—gold, copper, brass, nickel—for bright or dark days. 
ball bearing—reversible—don’t catchin the weeds, Interchangeable—with 

tfit you can catch every fresh water game fish. We hand-make 

n fly and create many designs of ourown. Hildebrandt spinners are the re- 
years of experiment—the embodiment of the features all experienced anglers 
demand. Scott, Ohio. says, ‘When you can’t land’em with anything else, buy a 


Hildebrandt—they’re the best.” 


7  Free—Our New 1913 Complete Tackle Catalog 


“ Contains complete, full size illustrations of our fullline. Lists everything you need 


to fish with. Man 


new baits, flys, spinners, rods, etc. 
Special outfits made to order. Catalog free on request. A two cent stamp 


Finished 
ey spin so 


"EM 


Tells how to > economically. 


rings it. 


ue THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY, 102 4TH ST., LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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SHOOT DUPONT SMOKELESS 


It Is The Powder That Wins At The Traps 


The prevalence of Dupont Smokeless Powder amongst victorious trapshooters is not 
the result of accidental selection. They do not handicap themselves by using powder 
lacking in the important essentials of velocity, penetration and close pattern. Dupont 
Smokeless is 

The Dependable Powder For ew 
It is demonstrating its reliability with a frequency that proves it to 
be a most consistent performer in breaking 
and making records at the traps. 
Try Dupont 


loads this 
season — they will help 
your scores, 
Ask your dealer for shells loaded with 
Dupont Smokeless Powder. 


Let us send you Dupont Booklet 55, giving game 
loads and valuable information to shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


America’s Pioneer Powder Makers Wilmington, Del. 
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DOYS is F ree PS. 


Yl You enjoy reading FIELD AND STREAM, don’t you? Sure SQ 

“you do, or you wouldn't be reading this advertisement right this minute! SS 
Well, then, just think how many of your boy friends—or the “grown-ups” who 

go off fishing with your dad—would enjoy reading it just as much as you do! 








fi) Well, what we want you to do is this! Show them some of your old copies of FIELD \\ 
AND STREAM—or drop us a line and we'll send you some—and do them the favor, 
and do us the same favor, of introducing us each to the other. 

They will be quick to subscribe—for with most of the outdoor magazines selling for three 


dollars a year there never was such a big value as FIELD AND STREAM 
is now offering at only a dollar anda half! To every boy who sends us 





456 4th Ave. ‘ 





N. ¥, City. \ in Two Subscriptions we are going to send one of Jim Heddon’s famous 
Gentlemen : two-piece bait casting rods! This rod is a little wonder! Split- 
Pe 4 ctosed SQ bamboo tip of good quality, solid wood butt with nickel fittings! 

nd $3 to cov 
er two subscrip- \ 





tions, as per names 


given (on separate coupon, and the rod will be sent you at once, or if 


Cet busy ane. Send in two subscriptions, together with 4, / 
fli 










sheet). Send me one of \ not interested in rods, send four cents in stamps 

Jim Heddon’s two-piece for catalogue, giving complete list of 

casting rods in accordance * f descsi az 

with your offer, also one of premiums of every descnip- ‘ 2 

your premium catalogues. ° = 2 = 
SE Za 

MD. sceteevinanidweis weaetoiee = , = = —— ES ral y 

Address wcccce- -cocccvccece 











We guarantee advertising on this and “opposite paj page provided you | mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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i. VodK SPEED 


Largs 







G Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 
@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

@ Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

@ Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 









\ \ @ Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By means of a special 

\ device it was found that the fly whee! traveled .935 inches while hammer was falling. Drviding .935 

y by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016+ or expressed in fractional form 1/625 of a 
* second. When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 


@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent 
@ The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 
@ Brand new catalog FREE - describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 
@ New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 544 pounds. 

@ Our little 5% pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


thaca Guns 


{ _ ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY f BOX 11 ITHACA—NEW YORK 






































2 
—MAXIM SILENCER 
BOOK FREE 
** The most interesting book I ever read."" So say scores of Sports- 
men, Target-shooters and Soldiers. You will say the same when 
you get your copy. 
Talking Ma- Par. aon the cmon Maxim Sileoow. EXPEFIENCES WiTh4 
chines, Typewriters, Phono- ontains astonishing experiences told me by | TRV WMEUW apt | 
: : h ‘ - 
aphs, Adding Machines, Cash pine ciuire feces mackunsn ebogt cocwseny tan 
R isters, Guns and Tools and all made possible when report and recoil are a 
Polshed Instruments. THE Fi- clminsted. | Expenences cf Miltary Officer 
with silenced mies on t ttleheid in Mexico. 
NEST OIL nN ponigae Write me for complimentary copy. Men- 
prevents rust. now $80 tion calibre and make of your rifle and give } 
everywhere by all hardware and your dealer's name. 
sporting goods men. Large bottle HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. : F 
N Bedford, M Maxim Silencer Co. 
Wat. 0. NYE, Row Fone 21 Colt’s Armory Hartford, Conn. 
sos. 
4 Hard Wood, Mission Finish 
| sic. 
Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 
If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog 
BR 
THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 32),brosayex 
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“Dropped Him 
Cold at 


53 Paces.” 


Put 10 No. 2 
Shot in his head 
and neck and 15 
in his shoulder, 

‘grinding the 
bone into bits,” 
says S. P. Os- 
good, of Mid- 
dleport, Mass. 


That is good shooting at that distance. Proves the 
pattern and penetration power of 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 






Mr. Osgood has an E Ej grade 12 Gauge that we made 
for him last summer. Weighs 6% Ibs. 26 inch bar- 
rel. He says he'll be perfectly satisfied when he 
gets our single trigger put on. 

Nothing like our famous Taper System of bore for even 


distribution of shot and penetration. Try our 20- 
Gauge with Lefever Single Trigger. 


Write for New Art Catalog 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
500 Maltbie St, | SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








esa Shoe 


A genuine “RUSSELL,” especially intended for extra 
heavy service and tough resistance to all wear. A foot 
covering that will surely make your feet glad on the long 
hard trail. Light weight—shapes to foot, and FITS; extra 
quality special-tan horsehide—guarded leather counters— 


“Russell’’. =, ' bellows 
“Puckaway”’ : 


is one of our most popu- 

lar designs, with the 

i ‘ou tdoor man” who 
“knows.” Like all our 


MOCCASIN 
FOOTWEAR 


not only practically ever- 
lasti mt fle: 























pliagle andeasy, as well 

as handsome in appear- 

ance. No cramped, 

sore, blistered, tired, 

aching feet—with 
way.” 


De- 
duct 
50 cts, 
for 
single 
sole. (Il- 
lustration 
shows with 
double sole 
and 9 inch 
height) 


Men’s, 
Boy’s and 
Women’s sizes—inX. 
6 and 9 inch top, 























Ask your aor —or direct from us, if dealer can’t supply. Our 
Wc RU Money back if not satisfied."” Get a te via, We 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY, Factory A, Berlin, Wis. 





























ANY LUucK HUNTING? 


FINE—’ nty of game and my ammunition was the 

best ever. I selected my equipment from 
Michaelson’s Catalog and it was promptly delivered at my 
door. It was a safe bet, for he returns your money if 
everything is not satisfactory. The Catalog is free. Write 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


912 Broadway, Brookiyn NEW YORK CITY 











Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcheris the latest and 
best of anything ever 
offered 
for $1. 00. =< 
Agents 
make over 200% profits. 
Send at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Aw! Co. 36 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 

























Dat iS Guns 
The best for the 
least money. 
Eight grades 
to choosef 
from. 






Lock Box 700 









Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 





Assonet, Mass., U.S. A. 
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=" Marlin 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 





= . ple) a » ’ . ~ . . 
This Model 28, 12 gauge LZerdsm shotgun is the finest repeating gun in the 
world. It has every up-to-date feature, perfected far beyond all previous 
standards, and it has exclusive advantages not obtainable in other guns. 


Note these features: Hammerless—Solid Steel 
Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid Top—Side 
Ejection—Matted Barrel (as on our highest grade 
hammer guns)—Press-Button Cartridge Release 
(.o remove loaded cartridges quickly from maga- 
zine without working through action)—Double 
Extractors — Take-Down Feature—Trigger and 


Hammer Safety. Price, Grade A, $22.60. 





Also made in Grades B, C, D, Trap and Trap 
Special; see free circular. 











The Model 28 is a fine appearing, beautifully 
balanced gun. without any objectionable humps 
or bumps; its Solid Steel Breech (not a shell of 
wood) permits a thoroughly symmetrical gun 
without sacrificing strength or safety: it is the 
safest breech-loading shotgun ever built. 


Our free circular gives large illustration of gun 
and full description. Our complete 122-page cata- 
log of all other Zr repeating rifles and shot- 
guns mailed for three stamps postage. 


The Marlin Firearms Co 
3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








New Lyman Stem and Disc 


Having LATERAL adjustment interch ble with any 


Lyman Combination Rear Sight 





——_ 
PAT. guc.25.05 


LYMAN 





$2.50 
4.50 


Price of New Stem and Disc - x « 
** “Sight complete with stem - - 


Send for Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 











The Ideal Hand Book 
New Edition—160 Pages—Just Out. 


Shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory 

.32-40 High Power cartridges cost 
$34.20 per 1000; hand 
loaded, buying new 
primed shells, etc., 
$26.96 per 1000; re- 
loaded, only $13.46 
per 1000 (you save 
$20.74). 1000 .32-40 
smokeless S. R. fac- 
tory cartridges cost $25.20; by reloading you 
can have 1000 short range loads for $3.80. 
It pays to reload. 

The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition, tells how to measure powders accurately, 
and gives information on everything relating to 
loading and reloading of ammunition. 

It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check 
bullets (which take the place of metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, giving increased accuracy with less wear 0 
barrel); gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore 
gauges; round ball for shotguns; tables of velocity, 
penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to 
find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing 
drams to grains, tables of powders, primers, etc. 
160 pages of information every shooter needs; sent 
free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Ferearms Co. 


3 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 
The home that knows 


“Velvet” tobacco - 
runs smoothly! 


Of fer? 
Bags-—or dase 
TINS owiac? Jars 











YOU CAN USEEVERY DROP OF 


Tough Flexible 


Water Proof 
The Liquid Glue With The Giant Grip 


Ambroid is guaranteed not to dry up in the can, as long as the cap 
is screwed tight after using 

AMB ROID is the only repair outfit for spor‘smen—the ¢ nse! Cement 
that is weather proof and w ape ermanently mend a all articles 

00 vd leath » sre ake it i ohen and agate ware 
Older, at the of « of 1ese. 2 07. can 6 
eal 14s AMB ROID wW wil g be hy for you. Send | us his name 
et our valuable criptive bookle 


AMBROID cO., "350 coats Suite 527, New York 























SAVE Your FAcE 
On Your Razor), * 


Rust causes razor dullness, 
8-in-One absolutely preve pe 
rust on the minute “‘teeth’’ 
oars razor blade. Always do 
this beforeand after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
If an “‘ordinary”’ razor, oil strop, too. Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all — life. Oil blade again before putting 
away, 
3-in-One is sold everywhere in 8 size bottles: 
Trial size, 10c; 3-0z., 25¢; 8-0z., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oi) Cans, 25¢. 

FR E Generous sample and scientific 
== <«*Razor Saver’’ circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
152 New St., New York City 
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For Killing "Possum, Crows, Rats and Small Game 
and for accurate target practice at a very small cost there is 
nothing to equal a 


B.S.A. Air Rifle 


Absoiutely accurate. Will kill clean at 50 yards. Makes litile 
noise—no fire or smoke—no messy cleaning troubles. Shoots as 


well as any .22 cartridge rifle up to 25 yards and better than the 
average shot can “hold” up to $0 yards. 
“Adder’’ pellets are the cheapest ammunition made. 

Special model for Ladies and Boys 


Send now for circular price list, mailed free 
on application 


The BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


Birmingham, ENGLAND 


Representative: ioe 
Henry Smail, 106 Worth Street, New York ‘ 

































NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 





Shoot Your Best 


You can have clear 
vision whether the 
day be dazzlin 

bright or dark aan 
hazy if you will 
1 } follow the exam- 
Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 ple of leading 
amateurs and pro- 
fessionals and use 


KING’S AKOPOS SHOOTING GLASSES 

























out before it’s worn out. A new and exclusive product, far better than amber, 

Write for handsome book- non -magnifying—and ae can’t see the rims, De- 

let, full of interest to a vised by F. W. King, a lifelong Sportsman. to meet 

Hunter. sportsmen’s needs. Post paid $1.50 to $7.50 or pre- 
scriptions ground to order. Send for c ats alog. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
256 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 





THE F.W. KING OPTICAL CO., 442 Ellastone Bldg., CLEVELAND O. 


















FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 








Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks, or repairs Safe anywhere p always f ady, che aggace, car 
P hand, Safe for family, or bait casting «tance ine All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diavon nally Non stake! 1 
{ Strong rec than wood or steel. Used in the U.S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments, Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fatrs, Catalogue, 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Magnificent Steel Launch SQaG 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
© 18-20.28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—s 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe unch— a 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. ll boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rejled steel, 
lock-seamed, steel ap ogg wens i the day they are received. Boats shipped to every pre t 
of the world. Fre eo! $20 

MICHIGAN STEEL woaTt co. ee 1346 Jefferson “Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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Dry Fly ‘Tackle 


adds more interest to fishing, 
It will yield you five trout where you got but three before. 


BUT START RIGHT. BUY YOUR OUTFIT FROM CUMMINS OF ENGLAND—the home of the dry fly. 


and more fish to the basket. 





Write for exhaustive 





300-page 
kinds of fishing tackle. 


Catalogue on all 
Prices will interest you. 








that possess that lively 
and | far,” 


RODS gi oor 
REELS 


The 


moment. 


30 yds. $2.50. Superior to any 


LEADERS 
DRY FLIES 


teriz 





elasticity 
combined with the very 


” somata adjusted, trued by hand, and will not fail you at the critical 
“Dunelm” 


DOUBLE TAPERED ENAMELED LINE 


line made in America at ANY price. 
delicately tied for the dry fly, 


beautifully tied on eyed hooks, 60c. 
gr — but the BEST POSSIBLE 


CUMMINS’ RODS yo TACKLE ceased to be an experi- 
ment long years before Americans attempted dry fly methods. | 


W. J. CUMMINS, (Dept. S), NORTH OF ENGLAND ROD WORKS, BISHOP AUCKLAND, ENGLAND 


for placing the minutest of Flies “fine 
necessary strength at the butt. $10.25, 


$4.15 and others. 


7 


special undrawn gut, 3 yds. 30c. 


per dozen,—not the cheap 
in workmanship and ma- 

















ml HE “Barnes” Landing 

Net frame is made of 
Aluminum—reduces to half 
size for easy carrying— 
swings from the Angler’s 
Coat—or Basket Strap— 
where it is just where he 


wants it—when he wants it— 
with 21-in. sq. bottom Cord 
Net; by mail $2.00. The 
same Net dark green water- 
proofed $2.25. If your 
Dealer cannot supply you, 
order one, you will like it. 


CARLOS G. YOUNG 
320 Market St., Sam Francisco, Cal. 








| 
| Rocker 


| JUST THINK OF IT! 
Only Ss 50 
rine S= 


Rocker 


Your dealer asks $16. We 
actually save you §7 50. 
Handsome Quartered Oak 
with Marokene 
leather cushion, Height 35 
in; width 3t in.;depth 21 in ; 
shipped in fou ir sections, 
easily assembled, at this dow 
factory price—guaranteed or 
money back. 
FREE BOOK ON BROOKS MASTER BUILT FURNITURE 
Shows :00 designs of rockers, settees, desks, 
chairs, couches, etc 
Brooks Mfg. Co., 























CAST YOUR EYE ON THIS 


Our Celebrated ‘Trout Flies on 4-in. Gut Snells looped, 
or Eyed Hooks for 25c per Dozen. Split Wing or 
Dry Flies 35c per Dozen. Post Free to any address. 


American patterns Copied. 9 Ft. Gut Leaders 10c 
Fach. 6 Ft. Gut Leaders with 2 Extra Loops 10c 
Each. Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and 
Lines. Free on Application. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 





SHOW SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


We have just outfitted the Crocker Land Expedition 
with Snow Shoes. Let us outfit you. 
Catalog free 
W. F. & E. B. TUBBS 


FORMERLY W. F. TUBBS 


NORWAY, ME. 

















“PREMIER'’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 


inquiry of your dealer for these goods. and write to us for catalogue, 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE WORLD 
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Palmer’s Moosehead Brand 


Waterproof Sporting Boots 

















WATERPROOF 
NO NAILS 

ALL SEWED BY HAND 
Made with or without sole and 
heel. Sole is of flexible oil tan 
leather, sewed on by hand, having 
nc nails to hurt the feet. 

ur Moccasin Boots made 
without sole and heel, have no 
equal for Snowshoeing and 
Tobogganing, 


ORDER NOW 
and have your 
boots ready for any 
trip. Catalogues 
showing different 
styles and contain- 
ing self measure- 
ment instructions forwarded on application to 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





Manufactarers of Oil Tan Footwear 











A BILLIARD TABLE 
OF YOUR OWN 


The small cost of a Burrowes Home Billiard and 
Pool Table will astonish you. If you would like 
to have one in your home, write and let us explain 
how easy it would be. No special billiard room 
is needed. Set up or taken down in a minute, 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 55 Free St., Portland, Me. 














To wert J our Genuine Maztec 
Gem (U.S. Letters Patent)—the only 
satis isi substitute for the Game vt - 
stal tests an permanen 
bri iiiane ine; make this special affer: 

If you will mention this pede and send us 5 two-cent 
eramps for our peantif ul Art Cata! “The Story of the Maztec 
Tree with catalog enuine uncut 
bought by us from Navajo Indians, 
tring and 

FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
t-16G, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. exo 


Don t Wear a Truss 





Navajo 5 Ruby’ sella at ois, 


cost-price offer for cutt 
Write todass 
Dep 



















TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 


Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 
thrown away forever, and it’s all because 
STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are dif- 
ferent from the painful truss, being 
medicine applicators made self-adhesive 
= rposely to prevent slipping and to afford 

an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 

" mi. = NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cann0t slip, 

so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

hae AL OF PLAPAO the home and conquered the most ob- 

stinate cases—no delay from work. 

Soft as velvet — easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened mus- 

cles recover their tone, then there is no further use for trusses. 

Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition. Rome, 

Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris, ent FREE 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 204, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ruby FREE. | 

















‘The Greatest 


Harley-Davidson 


Eight Honest Horsepower. 


A Wor 





HE new Harley-Davidson Twin 
Cylinder does not have to be 
babied, nursed or coaxed into 

action—it is ALL THERE. It is 
instantaneously responsive to the 
throttle—off like a, flash—picks up 
quickly—no hesitation—no slug- 
gishness—no snorting or popping. 
This new 


without question is the fastest ma- 
chine on the road today. Its ex- 
ceptional speed has been obtained 
in a measure through the use of 
large intake and exhaust chambers 
and passages, and pistons, connect- 
ing rods and fly wheels individually 
and collectively in perfect balanoe. 
And this speed comes without sacri- 
ficing one atom of Harley-Davidson 
reliability or endurance. In fact 
the decreased vibration, due to 
more perfect balance of the vital 
parts has actually increased the life 
of the motor. 

The Ful - Floteing Seat which 
does away with all jolts and jars 
due to rough roads, and the Free- 
Wheel Control, a device which 
permits starting without the usual 
hard pedaling or running alongside 
are incorporated in all models. 


Both of these features are paten- 
ted and are to be found only on 
the Harley Davidson. 


Telephone our dealer for a demonstration 
or send for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
290 B STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











— 
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1913 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


THIRD ANNUAL INDOOR 


TRAP SHOOT 


ANNUAL 


ANGLERS’ CASTING TOURNAMENT 


FEBRUARY 27th to MARCH 5th 


INCLUSIVE 


Madison Square Garden 


EXHIBITS: EVERYTHING THE SPORTSMAN WANTS 








FEATURES: 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND LIFE ACTED AND PICTURED 
CAMP EXHIBITS AND ACTIVITIES OF OLD AND YOUNG 


STEPHEN M. VAN ALLEN, General Manager WILLIAM J. POTH, Business Manager 
ALLEN S. WILLIAMS, Publicity 


Admission, SO Cents Children, 25 Cents 


Telephone, Madison Square, 5100 


OFFICE: THE TOWER, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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e Chippewa Bait 


The “CHIPPEWA” Bait is a combination of an arti- 
ficial minnow with the most attractive of all. lures, the old 
SPOON HOOK. ‘The SPINNER of the “CHIPPEWA” 
bait is a SPOON, placed horizontally in the body of the 
minnow it casts a glitter to each side and downward and 
will attract the fish from a greater distance than a perpen- 
dicular spinner 

These baits ride near the surface of the water and with 
the hooks attached to the under side of the baigsa fish striking 
from below is sure to come in contact with the hooks. 

The hooks of the “Chippewa’’ baits aré ail detachable 
and can be changed or replaced if broken. They are also 
reversible so as to throw the point of the hook upward and 
by attaching a weedless treble rear hook you have a bait 
that will ride over the moss and is practically weedless. 


These baits are made from Red cedar and half hard brass, 





It gets the SAVAGE strike that lands the fish 


securely fastened t¢ the wood and bound 


by a brass wire binder that extends entirely around the bait and is soldered to the screw eye at front end. 
The hooks are all fastened into loops formed from this wire binder which makes the stripping out of 


the hooks impossible. 


The “Chippewa”’ Baits are no experiment, they were thoroughly tried out during the past season and 


proved to be great fish getters. 


They are nicely enameled in blended colors and are very attractive. 
Made in three sizes,—3-inch body for Bass, 4-inch body for pike or pickerel, and 5-inch body for 


Price,—Bass bait $1.00, Pike or pickerel bait $1.10, Muscallonge bait $1.25. 
At your dealer’s or by mail post paid upon receipt of price. 


(Write for descriotive  IMMELL BAIT CO., 26 Main St., BLAIR, WIS. 


Muscallonge. 








CAMP SCENES HAND PAINTED ON CHINA 


with your favorite photographs in nature’s colors, The 
result is unique, artistic and ever interesting, and recalls 
— pleasant memories. 


information. 


L. C. M. PETERSEN, 3128 W., Carlisle Place, Chicago, lll. 





Steins, Plaques, Vases, Dinner Sets, Etc., decorated 


et me have the photos if you wish prices and further 
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Rods for All Uses 


Every “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod can 
\A WISE DUCK | be used for many kinds of fishing, but there’s 


or the wildest goose is easily lured 


decoys and duck calls. 


117 N. May St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





bound w ebbing. Easily cleansed, by boil- 
ing, without injury to rubber. 


At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted) . 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 





A—Patent Flap —Perfect Pouch 30% in. 





Always fits perfectly. 
Finest quality welt- 











We guarantee adz ertising on this and Opposite page ‘provided you mention FIELD AND 


a special 
within gun range by the use of our See them at your dealer’s. ; rt C ' 
make of Automatic Canvas Decoys. | illustrates and describes them all. Send for it, FREE. 
None Better. Write for prices of | “*BRISTOLS”* are guaranteed three years. 


yno Telescopic bait rods and fly rods, the new ad just- 
4. W. Ba ids Decoy Factory able telescopic rods, jointed bait rods, bait casting 


rods, jointed fly rods, muscallonge rods, 
tarpon and tuna rods—name your kind 
of fishing, select your “BRISTOL” and 


ie & Mizpah = 


The 1913 “BRISTOL” ART 
CALENDAR is a beauty~repro- 


duced i 
° JOCK Kemp's painting ‘“The Catch 
a. 44 of he enon Size 16% x 


Sent on receipt of 


in full color from Oliver 


C—Smail amount of ae between thighs fifteen cents. 
Isa necessity for real comfort | >);;: ;0RTON MFG. CO. 
while exercising 81 Horton St, Bristol, Cona, 


———_- 


“BRISTOL” for every kind of fishing. 
Our new Art Catalog 
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Built like Government Torpedo Boats of tough, puncture-proof, galvanized 
steel plates, pressed to — form and so securely joined together that a 
leak is impossible. The Mullins Steel Boats are GUARANTEED against 
puncture, leaking, waterlogging, warping, drying-out, opening seams, and 
NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. Air-tight compartments like a lifeboa‘. 
MOTORS—The Loew-Victor 4-cycle and Ferro 2-cycle—light—powerful— 
simple—can be operated by the amateur—the beginner—start like auto- 
mobile motors—one man control—never stall at any speed—exhaust silently 
under water. 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Boat Builders Z 
127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, U.S. A, 
















Follow the 
Ducks 


G2 down into their 
haunts in the shal- 
low bayous and marshy 
streams. You can en- 
joy the sport to the 
fullest extent when 


ees 
Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 


giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. We are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. « 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





, : CRMOES scosce eccccccccccccccccccccees 18 and up 
your hunting boots — ROW, BOATS. cesses Roaisapsageews 8 and up 
un ca rote UNTING BOATS......cccccccccccsece 18 and up 
g ees are protects INLAND LAKE FISHING BOAT....... 22 
from the wet by Our catalog shows an unequaled assortment. sent free. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Jeffery’s 
Special Marine 


1) CANOE GLUE 
cy) Best filler for Canvas 


Any puncture or leak in 
boat or canoe can be re- 
paired in 5 minutes. It is 
as valuable to a canoeist as 
a repair kit to a bicyclist 
or automobilist. It is a 
Johnnie-on-the-spot article 









a liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for shoes, 
boots or anything leather. Soaks into the 
pores, seams and stitches and thoroughly water- 
proofs the leather—makes it soft and pliable— 
lengthens its life. 

Will not discolor tan leather. 


Buy of sporting goods store, 








pitas seecl* 1 
NE Canoe &— 
oo : 

ee 









druggist, shoe store, grocer, that no boatman should be without. It does not dry up 
or send us 25c fora 3 oz. can. nor deteriorate in the can, but will be found equally 
e ready for use in ten years as today. Friction top 
National Rubber Company emergency cans, 25 cts. each; by mail, 30 cts. 
103 Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Send for circulars and samples. At all Sporting Goods Houses. 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 














201 South St. Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
















Senden feet, and as strong and sharp as handsome. 


WINSLOW'S 
skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catalogue No. 14, containing rules of leading Hockey Associations, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 

Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St, 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco. 


Stocks tobe found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E.C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee; BERLIN; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 


iy 
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great art at 
home by 
mail 












Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 

SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, HATURALISTS—It is no ne necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learr this great art for yourself easily and quickly during you spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to eg ng noe stuff and mount all Ssophies, Also to tan all kinds of hides and furs and 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 

By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be aie to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den 
with the choicest of art. Thousands of _ and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are Members of 
our school and endorse it in the highest te: 

Professional taxidermists earn from @2,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to 83,000a yearand there are not half enough 
feshtormictetoouppty the demand. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. 
Many birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 

TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 
diploma and hundreds of letters trom students, allfree. Write for these books 
today—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime, Write y: 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1672 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


&@" We mount or sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog and magazine. 










































Did You Ever 


° : ? 
The most Sensational Offer ever made Evinrude? 

" ite in th bat 8 b Ge i VINRUDING 
to the pub of in “ e =a et for s on. et it — . means gliding 
on time—use it while paying for it. Write imme- — through the water 
diately for information about this wonderful offer. : - at an 8-10 mile an 


hour pace in a motor 
driven row-boat. 


S. J. REITER BOAT MFG. CO. JY - Seeter asesaed tam, 
3033 to 39 MONROE ST. TOLEDO, OHIO Sicaeuueansemh on 








4 > sesoaennal - enema 
Runsin Five Inches of Water Tine eS 
to it and make it a motor boat. This portable 
motor weighs but fifty pounds, is reversible and 
weedless. It carries like a satchel. Illustrated 
catalog on request. 
Exhibited N.Y. and Boston Motor Boat Shows. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 420 Walker St., MILWAUKEE 
Members of Nat'l Ass'n of Engine & Boat Mirs 

New York Salesroom, 260 West Broadway 





*““SHOAL EATER” 
Trade Mark Registered 
The lightest draught Metal Propeller Boat inthe world. 
Positively the best boat for hunting and fishing ever 
devised. Can be dragged over long Portages on its own 
bottom without a to the Hull = Power Plant. 
e for catalogue 


BARBOUR METAL BOATCO.., E. St. Louis, Ill., U.S. A. 
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He Can ‘Size Up’”’ 
Your Needs 


An expert Burroughs 


deep woods. It is yours forthe seeking. Buy - , , 17 
a light, strong, durable and easily managed man knows how to orn 
up your future needs in 


6 A : | 
- the way of an adding 
Old Sown Cane machine and to apply it 











and explore the waterways of the forests. j 

You’ll return with a whole skinful of new to the requirements of 
energy and happiness. your accounting, sales, 
Make your canoe an investment for the advertising, shipping, or 


years to come—an Old Town will last a life- ; ee. 
time. Most ses of all designs. Made cost S) stems. He will fit 
by canoe craftsmen born to canoeing. Write those needs so that, as the 


for our illustrated catalog. It tells the a 3 
whole story of honest canoe constructiopr. dev elopment of your 































Agentseverywhere. 3.000 canoesin stock assure prompt delivery. sys tem requ ires A the 
Our iliustrated catalog, full of canoe pictures * 
and canoe facts, sent free for a postal. Burroughs will be able to 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 212 Middle St., Old Town, Me., U.S.A. take up the new require- 
a ments, 
GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS | Some of our men have studied 
; —— the application of adding 
2.ryele Motors tn the HIF? with Complete *55 machines to figure details for 
pan Mg oe Mn poe tig tay nR twelve or fifteen years. 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write Their services are free for 
for big catalog—telis and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. the asking. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 242 Gray Metor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
t f Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Make > our Boa Sa e 8 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 





Install a Baldridge Reverse Gear 


Then by moving a single lever you can almost instantly 








» or go ahead, all without stopping 





aster by buying or running a boat 








unless it is equipped with a “Baldridge.” ‘Thousands of GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
Baldridge “boosters”? say this. f 
If not at your dealer’s, write for FREE BOOK. Gives (Qf 

information you will be glad to know. ay ee ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 





THE BALORIDGE GEAR CO., 677 W. Grand Bivd., DETROIT, MICH. 








7] HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 
Photo-descriptive | 
Is so complete that it will enable you to name the trees at any 


season of the year. See ad Field & Stream, Dec.’12, p. 34A. | 


**Extraordinarily thorough and at- ““A book of the utmost value.”” 
tractive.’ N. Y. Times. Collier’s Weekly. 
“Nothing but praise for the work." “*No other book can take the place 





The Nation. of this masterly production."” Journal L 
“‘It is doubtful if any book before the of Education. 
public in recent years possesses the “The most valuable guide on the 
peculiar charm of this Handbook.”” subject ever published."’ Springfield 











St. Louis Lumberman. Republican. 
HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS is illustrated by actual 
— a specimens. A revelation in practical value and interest. , 
If interested in trees or woods write for particulars. 

















ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Box D., Lowville, N. Y. ‘ 


; : : — 
Ail advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Put $12.00 in Your Pocket 


Act as your own agent and buy your marine motor direct Jrom the factory. 
No need to pay the other fellow commission for telling you what you want. 


L. A. Motor and Complete Outfit $3629 








as Shown, Direct from Factory to You 
FREIGHT PAID to any R. R. Station East of Rockies 
Price Freight Paid to Pacific Coast, $39.75 
Sold on thirty days’ trial and a year’s guarantee, direct from factory 
to you. We take the risk. This motor sells itself. You cannot buy 
its equal elsewhere for a third more. 


Write To-day for Our Free Trial Offer 


And remember this is a high grade, guaranteed, 14g h. p. motor, suite 
able for any small boat up to e een feet. We make also several 
larger models, all sold strictly on ‘trial. Get — 

18 Hort+n Street 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company,  secksen’ mich. U.S.A. 























He Built This Boat 


A. Kent of Hamilton, 
imse ae urio, whose boat _ is 


shown above, is one of the 
ipeske Gouin, steites tan tiede kent bealinee price. MULLINS CEDAR CANOES 
be be a my ~ a. w aA. = ro pe pang ‘ceapeak pont .; ANT SINK 
fitted here at the factory ready to fasten together— 
and we guarants e satisfaction. Dames Yale end Hlervard Models, high- 








Write for Brooks Boat Book 


illustrating cruisers—speed boats—sail boats—row 
boats—canoes—boats of all kinds and sizes. If you 


est grade material, finest finished—the 
strongest, staunchest, handsomest canoe 


wish, you can build from instructions and full size ; i 1 i 
patterns costing from $2 to $12. Mail a postal for the built. When equipped with Mullins 
Boat Book today. Address Patented Buoyancy Pads, these canoes 
Brooks Manufacturing Co. have sufficient buoyancy to float when 
5902 Sidney Street Saginaw, Michigen capsized or filled with water and keep 





two people afloat. Open Gunwale 





for the Knockd F eof ° 
Only BVES thie ss-tocr boat, including Construction—Keel—Heavy Pressed 
meg op ch, egret Qo Bronze Bang Plates protecting stems. 


trated instructions to finish—speed 914 to 14 miles an hour— 
12 passengers, Free Boat Book. Showsthis and other models. 


Magnificent catalogue, illustrated 
in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 356 Franklin St., Salem 0. 





























WINCHESTER’ S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND >) SODA DA (Dr. Cnurcuie’ s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST RESIEDIES FOR 


Exhausted 
m NERVE FORCE 
Debilitated 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 












The Specific Pillis purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribe hysicians, and h as proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical science tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter iow originally caused i, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 
are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 


free samples 


Price, OMirtcdiacs Mal” No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: De. ~ Sirs: For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY G. ROBERTS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
I can certify to the extreme purity of your ty penheashite *<«.—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW YORK, 


I have taken this excellent remedy (Wincheater's Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve aay by my Physician's order, It has so greatly bevefited 
me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise. —Misa ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New Yo 
I don't think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., P - on, Ills. 
I find your remedies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. D. 
Send for free treatise 
apt Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. Est. 55 years. 


securely sealed 
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FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
MARINE ENGINES 





Two Cylinder, 7 H. P., Type ‘‘E”’ 
Reliable — Economical — Efficient 


The perfected result of over thirty years of engine- 
building experience. Designed and built for hard 
service. Meet all requirements. 

Start easily without cranking. Develop more than 
rated power and can be depended upon whenever you 
want service. All parts ez asily accessible and all inter- 
changeable. Three types. 

High Speed Engines 3% to 24 H. P. Low Speed 
Engines 7% and 15 H. P. Catalogue No. CV816 de- 
scribes them. Write for it. 

Agents Wanted 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


New York Chicago New Orleans’ San Francisco 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, 
Agents for Canada 


St, John, N. B. Montreal Toronto 




















ONE OF MY LARGE PERFECTLY 
MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS 
Don’t Cost You a Cent Until You Ex- 
amine and Accept It In Your Town 


Ti®ee large perfectly mounted bull moose heads, 50, 
52% and 55 inches spre: se two extra large elk heads, 
large woodland caribou ads, large deer heads, all 
winter killed, perfectly Rare by best methods by 
experts. It costs you nothing to see these heads as 
they go forward to you under special permit, express 
prepaid, duty free, at my risk of acceptance. Very 
reasonable prices. Moose and bear rugs, also robes and 
elk tusks. You and your friends will be pleased with 
results. “Dixon Quality” mounting is known all ove: 
U. S. A., Canada and elsewhere. You will profit by 
writing me to-day. I am the largest handler of raw 
and mounted game heads in Canada. There’s a reason 
—lowest prices—best value. 


EDWIN DIXON 
ONTARIO'S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















You like to HUNT and FISH 
You like to go 
CAMPING-- 


then surely you will enjoy the 
National Sportsman magazine 
with its 160 richly illustrated 
pages, full to overflowing with 
interesting stories and valuable 
information out guns, fishir 
tackle, camp outfits — the best 
| es to go for fish and game 
and a thousand and one valuable 
"How to” hints for sportsmen. 
The National Sportsman is just 
like a big camp fire in the wood 
where thousands of good fello 
gather once a month and spin 
stirring yarns about their experi- 
ences with rod.d g.rifleand gun. 
Think of it. twelve round trips to 
the woods for a $1.00 bill. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Just to show you what 
it’s like, we will send you 
theNational Sportsman 
Magazine for three 
months and your choice 
of a handsome National 
Sportsman’ Brother- 
=) hood embleminthe form 

” of a Lapel Button, a Scarf 
Pin or a Watch Fob, as 
here shown, on receipt 
of 25c in stamps or coin, 
Don’t delay — join our 
great big Hunting. Fish- 
ing, Camping, Nature- 
loving National Sports- 
man Brotherhood 
today. 


National Sportsman Magazine, 76 Federal St., Boston 
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HOTEL PURITAN 








Commonwealth eAvenue-—} 







@ booklet with ane A 
. = to Boston & vicinity 


























MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


(ite 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 
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The stepping stone iehiaaisteine hopeless 
” drudging for others to an easy, lu- 
crative and independent business of your 
own is just amental decision. Decide now 
to be the employer instead of an employe. 
Our first lessons enable you to start a Collection Business. 
No capital required. But little competition. Remarkable op- 
portunities. We refer business to you. Write for “Pointers 
on the Collection Business.” AMERICAN COLLECTION 
SERVICE, 541 State St., Detroit, Mich. 






























HUNTING-LODGES, Club-houses, Bont houses, etc. 
are particularly artistic and comfortable when built 
i alet-Style. 

We design to suit your particular requirements and take com- 
plete charge of construction, No job too big—none tvo small, 


“Write for folder G.”" 


ISS CHALET SPECIALISTS 
ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK CITY 












td 
in the Swiss Ch 
THE SW 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTOR 
FRE 
§ 


EAD CYCLE Co. Dept. F-230 CH 


. RY | back and don’t pay a 


al IT OWLY C and marvelous new special offers. 4 
a cent to write a postal an 

W IT 0 Y COST everything will be sent you 

E by return mall. You will get much valuable 

information. Do Not Wait; write it NO 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, lamps, 
arts. repairs and sundries of all kinds at half “SHicAG 


CAGO 


PRICE Do not bu _~ —_— ora 


pair of tiresfrom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalog. 
of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 





cel 





sumer 


today. 















You can now buy jewelry from Maiden Lane 
New York, jewelry headquarters of Americ 
After 50‘ years as wholesalers of the 


now dealing direct with the con- y 
to’ 50 per cent. Try our profit , 


sharing plan by ordering 
one these spécials 






Hn, solid gold, taken from 
our 1913 Catalog. We guar- 


charges. Illustrations are exact size. 


Write for your copy of our free 200 page Titus- * 
trated Catalog No. 113C, full of valuable infor- 
mation ‘concerning the latest in Jewelry, 








ebrated Myers jewelry: we are 







at a saving to you of from 40 











shown here aré 





antee satisfaction. We pay all 












Watches, Diamonds, at bargain prices 














Thin model, 


Adjusted to 
the second. 





Ten Days’ Free Trial | 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
If you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it 











25-year 
19 jewels. 





gola strata 
Case. 













Here Is the Exquisite Ribbon Monogram Design—You 
may have your own initial handsomely engraved by hand on the 
superb gold strata case—guaranteed for 25 years. Your 
choice of scores of other handsome designs. 


Startlin 
Watch Offer 


The Great Burlington Special at the Rock-Bottom Price 


The world’s masterpiece of watch manu- 
facture now sold direct to the consumer at the 
same price that eventhe wholesale jeweler must 
pay. Thesuperb Burlington Special—adjusted to tem- 
perature, isochronism and all positions—19 jewels, fitted 
at the factory into the superb gold strata case—now sold 
direct to you at the rock-bottom anti-trust price. 


The Fight Is On! 


We will not be bound by any system of price-boosting 
contracts with dealers. We will not submit to any “high 
profit” selling scheme, We will not be dictated to by 
ANY “‘system’’. No matter what it costs, we are determined 
to push our independent line even if we should have to fight a 
combination of all the watch manufacturers of the country. 

And so we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astound- 
ing offer ever made on a high-grade watch. The famous Bur- 
lington direct and at the same price wholesale jewelers 
must pay. And inorderto make the proposition doubly ,@ 
easy for the public we will allow this rock-bottom price, if 2 





guaranteed 





o 


desired, on terms of $2.50 a month. ¢ - 


Get the Burlington WatchCo.’s oo © 


Free Watch Book BP” "2° 


Read our startling exposure of the amaz- e ms @w.c 
- - ee > ° Ys 
ing conditions which exist in the watch Pig YS Sar? 
tradetoday. Read about the anti-trust 2 & > 
Pa) 


fight. Read about our great $1,000 ? a Oo os 
Challenge. Learn how you can judge .@ ~ 
watch values. Send your name and v4 Pd ss 
address for this valuable FREE @ .~ <°: 
BOOK now—TODAY. Sign 4? fy 
and mail coupon. 2 Pod » 
2 Ys oe 


BURLINGTON f°, "53° 
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Sporting and Vacation Places 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well 
as hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, who are planning Winter Shooting Trips, we 
recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 


. | Mr. Resort Proprietor : 
Good Sport In the South Any fishing worth talking about at your 
N our ff : ; place? Then why not talk about it? FIELD 
O our fifteen thousand acre plantation, 14 miles from | AND STREAM’S thousands of readers will 


Georgetown, S.C., we h i as 
ia es Ses ae oul pag Paper» bg nee soon be deciding where to go. Why not tell 


and for the benefit of our guests we make arrangements for them about your place ? Write for rates. 




















duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 
ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 
a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 
house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 
men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. Write at once 
and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 
Iimited number, and must know in advance. Address 


Frank E. Johnstone 
Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE 











. FOR SALE 


640 or more acres, fronting on the James River 
nearly 3 miles, high banks, near 2 stations on C. & O. 
R. R., adjoins “Bailey’s Hunting Lodge,” fine fishing 
and hunting. Also several fine Ducking properties 
on Back Bay. Write for full description. 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VA. 








Get into the Dixie Club, the largest 
q and best equipped game preserve 
with all kinds of shooting. Send for our 
folder, it tells you of us. Address: 


DIXIE CLUB, McComb, Miss. 





FLORIDA GAME PRESERVE 


I have for sale the most attractive undeveloped game 
preserve in the State. This property contains about 2000 
acres, adjoins, and is between the Ocala National Forest 
Preserve on one side and the Ocklawaha River on the 
other, It isthe Key toa vast Hunting Ground, and is the 
natural breeding place for Deer, Bear and Wild Turkey 
as well as all kinds of small game. 


S. S. SAVAGE, JR. Ocala, Florida 











7 Bermuda 


40 Hours from Frost to Flowers 


Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 
tons Displacement 
Suites de luxe with private bath 
Orchestra 


Bilge Keels; electric fans; wireless 
telegraphy. Fastest, newest and only 
steamer landing passengers at the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


West Indies 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steam- 
ers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Domin- 
ica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets 
apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Gen’! Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway 
New York 
THOMAS COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or any Ticket Agent or QUEBEC S.S. Co. Ltd. , Quebec 














An Ideal Island Game Preserve 
In the Sunny South 


The Island of Petit Bois offers rare advantages 
as a private preserve for club or individual sports- 
man’s purposes. The island is situated in Mississ- 
ippi Sound, fronting the Gulf of Mexico, and 
contains some 1200 acres. Through it there are 
many lagoons, salt and fresh, alive with game fish 
the year round, including redfish, Spanish mack- 
erel, speckled trout, mullet, etc., and in the ducking 
season, from October to May, the place is alive 
with game birds. There are some tarponin these 
waters also. Situated twelve miles from the 
Alabama coast, the island has a beautiful harbor, 
where yachts up to 19-ft. draught can anchor com- 
fortably. The beach is exceedingly attractive, 
being famous all along the Coast as being the 
best between New Orleans and Pensacola. Most 
accessible by railroad from the end of the Mobile 
& Ohio and Southern Railroads at Bayou la Batre, 
Ala. Idealfor sporting purposes owing to the game 
advantages, climate, accessibility by way of a pro- 
tected sound, proximity to railroad and perfect 
privacy. At present uninhabitated save by Petit 
Bois lighthouse keeper and wife on sand spit, 7 
miles from main body of island. Full and authen- 
tic information as to size, location, depth of sur- 
rounding water and character of bottom can be 
easily obtained by a glance at the United States 
Coast Survey Map. Now being offered for sale 
for the first time. Address 


GEORGE L. KILMER 
Mobile Alabama 
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GUNNERS’ PARADISE 


JUNE -TIME ALL WINTER 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C.—22 Miles from Charleston 














-class Wir 


ter resort catering toa select clientele. 
utely dry, healthful climate. 
NOW OPEN 
IMPORTANT TO ily ss gr et 
A shooting preserve of 1800 acres for guests of the 
Inn, where deer, quail and other game are spler itifu 
Superb 18 hole G lf Course. Tennis, Rid , Drivir €. 
Livery. Illustrated Booklet. Co ttages to ren it. 


RALPH J. HERKIMER, Manager 














COME TO 


Lake Edward, Province of Quebec, Canada 


For your spring fishing trip. 

Very finest of trout fishing on the fly. 

A number of new lakes and streams, teeming with 
fish, just opened up. 


Laurentide House 
COTTAGES AND CAMPS 


Best of accommodations for ladies ~ ia children, 
as well as the men, in either Hotel, Camp, or 
Tents and complete outfit. 

Also Moose, Caribou, Bear, Duck, and Grouse 
shooting in the fall. Guides, canoes and every- 
thing for your outing here. 

Beautiful cottages to rent for the season. 

Write for booklet A, map, rates, etc. 


ROBT. ROWLEY 

















“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


is “in the eating,’ but the evidence as to whether advertis- 
ing pays or not is whether or not the advertiser “comes 
back” the second season. Clever soliciting letters may 
secure a resort proprietor'’s advertising once, but if returns 
do not come in all the letters and solicitation in the world 
will fail to bring him back to be “stung” a second time. 
Letters like the following tell their own story as to FIELD 
AND STREAM'S producing powers: 
"You are quite right, I want to run our adv. again in 1913, from 
March to August, ending with the August number, and I t hank you 
for reminding me to get copy aa now. Enclosed find contract 
signed and copy I have prepa 
(Signed) LE. *MERRELL. Ceporiates. 
otel Algonquin, Mowat P. O., Ont. 
Mr. Resort Proprietor —aren't you missing an opportunity 
in failing to take advantage of FIELD AND STREAM’S 
“Sporting and Vacation Places” pages? The rate is low. 
May we tell you about it ? 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposile page 








we Sailfish on 5'% oz. tip and 9-thread line ™ a 


Long Key Fishing Camp 
Property of Florida East Coast 
Hotel Company 


“THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE” 
Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains its 
record for catching TARPON every 
winter month, 

SAILFISH, RECORD BREAKIN( 
AMBERJACK and KINGFISH were more 
plentiful than ever, during the past season 
Record Tarpon 187 lbs. Amberjack 82 Ibs. 
Kingfish 57 lbs. Barracouta 54 Ibs. 


Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 


Write L. P. Schutt, 
ticulars, Long Key, Fla. 


Manager, for par- 





Six Tarpon in one evening — 











provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A Collar Buttons ~ 


are worn by men who know, because 
they are perfect in finish, and made in 
shape and size to suit every need. Un- 
breakable in wear. A new one free in ex- 
change for any Krementz Collar Button 
broken or damaged from any cause. 
Look for the name 


KREMENTZ 


on the back 
and be sure to get the genuine. 











At leading jewelers and haberdashers 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
103 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 
Largest manufacturers of high grade 
jewelry in the world 


} 
| 
' 
} 
i 
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The aging of a cocktail is as neces- 
sary to perfect flavor as the aging of 
wine or whisky. 

The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise blending of 
the choicest liquors obtainable, but to the 
fact that they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 


to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hertford New York 


MARTIN 


i}. Cocktails 














things artistic. 


wrought copper 1s 


had in oxidized silver. 


prepaid, $5.00. 65 W. Huron Street 


The Art Work Shop 


PRODUCTS MAKE BEAUTIFUL AND WEL-= 
COME GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Their unique designs and exquisite hand work- 
manship delight the most exacting lovers of 


In addition to our regular line, we design and 
execute sfecia/ work of all kinds—cups, trophies, 


ge om ar = punch bowls, hand-wrought fixtures, etc. We 
ew pled) The vt also design and make fine jewelry, giving special 
pol sere Prove attention to the proper setting of precious stones 
$1.50. > eT in such mediums as Gold, Silver and Platinum. 
Wo. 41—This dainty To introduce “TAWS” products to the dis- 
little vase of erystal criminating people who want the best, both for 
glass and land their own homes and those of their friends, we 


delightfully "artistic. will sell direct from the “Work Shop” any of the 

$1.50. (4 few of articles illustrated which are fully described be- 

ae ase el diver. low. All of our products are carefully made by 

cone Sea? hand, and for that reason the artist’s ability finds 
No. 44-4 lovely es. full expression in every piece of work. 


ample of AWS” 

ware pg a cuted 

entircly in eray-ereen THE ART WORK SHOP 
sign. Price, charges 


























Buffalo, N. Y. 











Ail advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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‘Fhe Gibson Distilling C . Philadelphia, Pa. 














Che ear-Round Resort 


sily Reached From ee 


———— 












\ 
aP tisburg 
Phila 


Baltimore 7 





| OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 


all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 7 Wabh gator: > Y 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a x 
vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other " AS: fi 

resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest Ray 


military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’’ about this resort. 





Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL (HAMBERLIN 
Alt Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm there now, the skies are clear,the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlain is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine —real Southern cooking —its magnificent Sea-Pool and 
its Completely Appointed Medicinal Baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation -golt tennis, etc. 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices. or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 









Jacksor nville 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


\ 


\\ 
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International Champion Stock Champion 

_ National car won Interna- National car won and still 
tional a race at holds Stock Championship at 
Indianapolis, defeating best Elgin Road Races, 1911, 
of American and Foreign : 305.03 miles—average of 66.4 


cars. Actual running aver- ow ie ; sea ace 
age 81.72 miles per hour, miles per hour, deteating 


breaking world’s record. 500 higher priced cars. National 


miles in $81 minutes, 6 sec- went through entire race 
onds. without a change of tires. 


National Improved Series V, Speedway Roadster. 
One of Our Four Models; $2,750 to $3,400, 


The World’s Champion For You 


The supreme test of your car should be ENDURANCE—VITALITY and SPEED. 


Our test for you is the unbroken records of the National. 





We have demonstrated for you that the materials, principles of construction and the 
design of the National are superior to those of any other motor car made. 

The noiseless National—with its motor that develops 100 horsepower, which is flexible 
and almost humanly responsive; with electric self-starter, tire pump, long, low, roomy 
body, deep, luxurious upholstery, left-side drive, center control, electric lights, and other 
superb equipment—is the criterion for 1913. 


SPECIFICATIONS—THE PROOF OF SUPERIORITY 


Lon g stroke (47 x6) flexible and noiseless Motor Wheel Base; Adjustable, ventilating and rain vision 





enclosed valves; Left Side Drive; Center Con- Wind Shield; Multiple jet Carburetor; Hoffecker 

Gray & Davis Electric Starter, easily operated steady-hand Speedometer; Tire Carrier in rear; Silk 
by simply touching a button with foot; Gray & mohair Top; Top, Cover and Curtains; Full-floating 
Davis Dygamo Electric Lighting System; Bosch dual Rear Axle; Resilient Springs, 34 Elliptic in rear; 
double Magneto; 12-inch Turkish Upholstery; Full Semi-E lliptic in front; Large gasoline pressure-feed 
heavy nickel Trimmings; Electric Horn; Adequate Tank with Gauge in rear; Robe Rail and Foot Rest; 
taggage-carrying Compartment concez aled in body Foot Mat in Running Board; Plain, continuous 
but easily accessible; Powerful and reliable Brakes; closed Metal Guards; Easy riding qualities, unex- 


Spacious Interior; Tire Pump, integral part of the celled; Oiling System, demonstrated to be only per- 
motor; Inflates a tire in three minutes; 128-inch fect oiling system. 


Write for the complimentary illustrated story of the fastest 500 miles ever traveled by man and machine, 


Also our motor Car STYLE BOOK. It shows the new National Improved Series V Cars—the greatest 
motor car value today. 


National 40—Four models, $2,750 to $3,400. 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 













































theShaving Soa 
and theNickeled | | 
air-tight Case | 




















Holder Top 
» ShavingStic 


Perfect shaving comfort 
down to the last bit of soap 


HE Holder Top saves the soap you 
would otherwise throw away and cuts 
down the cost per shave by giving you 
more shaves per stick. Its convenience cannot be 
fully understood until you have used the stick. 

You already know the Williams quality—the 
rich, creamy, emollient lather that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soap famous. 

Three other forms of the same good quality: 

Williams’ Shaving Stick ithe Smita: Hinged- 


cover Nickeled box 


Williams’ Shaving Powder Hinzes-sover 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER 3" 


Men’s Combination Note the 


conven- 

Package —— 
consisting ofa liberal trial sam- — 
ple of Williams’ Holder Top nickeled 
Shaving Stick, Shaving >*- 
Powder, Shaving Cream, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Violet Talc Powder and 
Dental Cream. Postpaid for 
24 cents in stamps. 

A single sample of either of 
above articles sent for 4 cents 
in stamps. 















Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 
> in the famil- 
iar hinged- 
cover 


> nic keled 


Williams’ 
Shaving 

3 Cream—A 
B luxury in 
lather 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 








COCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whichever method you prefer—Stick, Powder, 
or Cream—you find in Colgate’s the fullest 
measure of both comfort and economy. 

They all give the same creamy, “smartless” 
lather that softens the beard while being worked 
up with the brush—no mussy “rubbing in” 
with the fingers is necessary. 

There is no waste. 

Shaken on the wet brush, the last particle of 
Powder is as good as the first. 

The cream can be squeezed out to the very 
end of the tube. 

Those who favor the Stick find economy as 
shown below. 





Learn the comfort of a Colgate shave 
by sending 4 cents in stamps for a 
trial size of Stick, Powder, or Cream. 


a7 COLGATE & CO. 
#} COLGATES Dept. 43, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


1D S| 
pe NAVE Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
POWDER | Bata? luxurious, lasting, refined. 


NICKELED BOX 














Economy with Colgate’s Stick | 
When the one you now have is 
nearly used up, wet it and press 
it ~% on the end of the new 

t 


Stick. 
bit instead of having to throw away 
the last half inch or so as usual. 


stays— and you use every 














